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TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF Prices, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARGICULTURE AND ForESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:25 p. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston and Holland. 

Also present: Senator Hill; Senator Sparkman; Representatives 
Jones of Alabama and Dorn. 

Senator Jounsron. The subcommittee will come to order and begin 
the hearing. I see we have with us the senior Senator from Alabama, 
Senator Hill. We are glad to have you here, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator Hu. Mr. Chairman, first, let me express our deep appre- 
ciation to you for the opportunity afforded me and my fellow Ala- 
bamians to appear before you in support of pending measures to relieve 
the hardships suffered by so many of our farmers as a result of in- 
equities in the existing acreage allotment in cotton. We are indeed 
fortunate in that we have with us today these splendid farmers and 
agricultural leaders from Alabama who will give you an intimate 
picture of the tragic circumstances confronting the cotton farmer. 

I shall make my remarks very brief so as not ‘to encroach upon their 
time, Mr. Chairm: an, and let them present their picture; but I do 
want to say that it is appalling to me that our farm people, whose 
prosperity is basic to the prosperity of the Nation and constitute 
13.2 percent of the national population receive only 6.3 percent of 
the national income—less than one-half their proportionate share. 
While corporate and personal income, take-home pay, and buying 
power of other segments of the population continue to rise to new 
peaks, the standard of living of our farmers grows steadily worse. 
While corporation profits in 1956 jumped 47 percent over the annual 
average for 1947-49, while dividends increased 69 percent, and interest 
93 percent in the same period, the farmer’s total net income fell 25 
percent. 

These unhappy facts cannot be regarded as mere statistical data, 
for they can be translated into the practical realities of stark tragedy 
for thousands of men, women, and children whose hopes and aspira- 
tions for a decent standard of living are inseparably tied to the 
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soil. I am sure that our friends who are here today can graphically 
portray the disheartening and desolate prospects the future promises, 
if we do not improve our farm program, particularly the administra- 
tion of acreage allotments under present law. 

In many States, as in my home State of Alabama, cotton is still 
the No. 1 cash crop. The sharp reduction in acreage allotments over 
the past few years adversely affects all cotton farmers but most gravely 
jeopardizes the economic position of two groups. 

The first group consists of those farmers who followed the advice 
of farm leaders and the policy of Congress and diversified and volun- 
tarily reduced their cotton acreage. With the decline in the prices 
of livestock and other crops to which they have diverted they are now 
being penalized and in many instances driven off their ferme for 
carrying out the very agricultural reforms Congress declared were 
necessary to strengthen their economic position and that of the 
Nation. 

The second group is composed of small farmers whose cotton 
acreage has been reduced to the point of virtually destroying their 
ability to get credit to carry on their farming operations. Many such 
farmers in Alabama and throughout the South are being forced to 
leave their farms, only to swell the rolls of the unemployed in our 
towns and cities. 

The situation presents a most serious national problem that must 
be dealt with by Cacuun immediately. We are forced to realize that 
when one large economic group—such as the cotton farmer—suffers, 
all of us suffer. The depressed income and the reduced purchasing 
power of our farm people are inevitably passed along to industry 
and business in the form of reduced demand for consumer goods and 
loss of sales. The results are curtailed production, unemployment, 
and a weakening of the Nation’s economy. Great depressions have 
had their beginning in depressed farm prices. 

The measures Senator Sparkman and I are sponsoring do not pro- 
pose a permanent solution to the farm problem. They are in the 
nature of stopgap measures pending enactment of long-range reme- 
dies, but they will provide emergency relief for our cotton farmer by 
preventing a decrease in the acreage allotment of his main cash crop 
and by removing the penalties now imposed on an individual farmer 
because of the failure of his fellow farmers to plant their allotted 
quota of cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that an excellent article entitled “Whether 
They Planted Or Not,” which recently appeared in the Decatur 
Daily, one of Alabama’s outstanding newspapers, of which Mr. May- 
nard Layman, who is with us today, is the distinguished farm editor, 
be printed in the record of these hearings at the conclusion of my 
remarks. This editorial forcefully points out the injustice of reduc- 
ing the acreage allotment of a particular farmer because of the plant- 
ing pattern of his fellow farmers. 

If America is to continue to build her strength and her greatness, 
we must make the fruits of our labors available to all. The Ameri- 
can farmer still continues to do his job courageously and to sustain 
us by providing us, at great sacrifice to himself, with the food and 
fiber necessary to life itself and yet during the years between 
1947-49 and 1956, 900,000 farm families have been forced to leave 
their farms and their homes. 
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Despite the heroic efforts of our farmers to provide for the Nation, 
its welfare and its ane and despite their love for their soil and 
their way of life, their love of living close to nature and nature’s 
God, today we behold the sad spectacle of millions of our finest and 
best citizens driven by the specter of poverty and economic oppression 
from their land and their heritage. 

The annals of human history record indelibly the rise, the degen- 
eration and internal decay and eventual fall of nations and civiliza- 
tions. Let us not forget that the farm homes of America have given 
us the great reservoir of the manners and the spirit and of the moral 
and spiritual values that have preserved the vigor of our Nation and 
the foundations of our freedom and our enterprise. Indeed Amer- 
ica’s greatness has been builded not alone upon material wealth but 
far more importantly upon the initiative, the independence and the 
love of God that have flown from the farm homes of America into 
the warp and woof of the Nation’s life. To forsake our farmers 
now is to forsake our priceless legacy, the fountainhead of our 
strength and of our continued greatness. 

We must extend to the American farmer understanding, not indif- 
ference; faith, not cynicism; action, not promises. The question is 
not whether we can afford to come to his rescue. The question is: 
Can we afford not to come to his rescue? For if we fail him we shall 
fail our America. I believe the facts to be presented by my colleagues 
and farm leaders from Alabama will help this committee to answer 
the question and will point up the urgency for a change in the exist- 
ing law providing for en allotments for our cotton farmers. 

t 


Pe 5 ; 
(Newspaper article referred to is as follows :) 


{The Decatur Daily] 


WHETHER THEY PLANTED OR Not 


The way the cotton production law is written, every cotton farmer must pay 
the price for the failure of his neighbor to plant cotton. That’s why the law 
should be changed to read that, in the event there is a reduction in cotton acre- 
age necessary, all cotton-growing States shall be cut a like percentage. Perhaps 
there should be a minimum for the benefit of the small farmer so he would not 
have to face a reduction in acreage. 

As the law now applies, the farmer who does not want to plant cotton has 
the privilege of turning in his acreage, so such acreage may be redistributed ; 
but he doesn’t do this because he doesn’t understand the importance of turning 
in his acreage. 

There has been sufficient demonstration, practice, showing he isn’t going to 
turn in his acreage. Therefore, the law is unfair to those farmers who do want 
to plant their acreage and would like to plant more acreage. They should be 
allowed to do so, regardless of the failures of their neighbors to follow the cot- 
ton production law. 

American cotton may regain a substantial proportion of the world market, 
new uses are always being found for cotton, more and more promotion is be- 
ing put in back of the sale of cotton. Assuming that this trend continues then, 
there is going to be more emphasis placed on southern production of cotton, 
which under present-day law will be held down owing to the failures on the 
part of some farmers to plant the full acreage granted them under the law. 
Where then will the acres be? In the Far West and in the Southwest, and the 
southern farmer will be excluded, unless the law is changed. This is what 
we are asking the Congress to do: change the laws so that all States will be 
cut alike if and when an acreage reduction is necessary. 

What we have done in the past is done. We are not likely to regain any 
lost acres, but we can stop the trend where it is if the Congress gets the truth 
of what is happening to the southern cotton farmer. We propose to get this 
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truth over to committees on cotton in the House and Senate early in March 
and we hope the visit of Alabamians to Washington will be followed with legis- 
lation which will do away with the unfair law which is now throttling the 
southern farmer. The fault lies with the law. 


{From Alabama Editors Are Saying, Mon Advertiser-Alabama Journal, March 10, 
195 


Wuy THE WASHINGTON VISIT? 
(The Decatur Daily) 


A number of Alabama farmers are going to Washington next week to ask 
changes in the law concerning the production and marketing of cotton. Now 
why is this trip being made? 

Basically the reason for going to Members of the Congress is this: 

The national reduction in cotton acreage since 1953 has been approximately 
30 percent. 

The Alabama reduction since 1953 has been 38 percent. 

As an illustration of county reduction under this same law, Colbert Coun- 
ty’s acreage has been reduced 50 percent, and in the case of individual farm 
acreages planted to cotton there have been reductions running as high as 60 

n 
ens not the intent of the Congress in the passage of the cotton production 
and marketing law that any such inequities be established. Yet this is just 
what the law has done, and Alabama farmers are more than justified in asking 
that changes be made in such a law. 

Senator Hitz. Now, Mr. Chairman, Senator Sparkman, as you 
know, is on the floor of the Senate, as he has charge of the pending 
business dealing with housing and homes for the American people. 

However, Mr. Chairman, his administrative assistant, John Horne, 
is with me and Mr. Horne would like to present Senator Sparkman’s 
statement. 

Senator Jounston. I would be glad to hear him. 

First, let me say that I am certainly glad that you came here this 
afternoon and have presented this matter so forcefully to the subcom- 
mittee and I hope that before we get through with these hearings that 
the public at large not only in the cotton-growing States, but the 
country at large and the Members of the House and Senate from 
other sections of the United States, by then realize the seriousness of 
the situation that we are facing at the present time. 

I, for one, having been a cotton farmer myself and knowing the 
conditions of my particular State, can truthfully say that we are 
facing one of the most serious farm problems that we have faced in 
my generation and that is saying a lot, because we all know back in 
the early thirties what the farmer faced at that time; but we are 
getting into exactly the same position that we were in then. 

We can rest assured that if we do not do something for the farmers 
of this Nation we will have another depression such as we had in the 
early 1930’s, for the simple reason that we cannot let the farmers of 
this Nation sink as far as their income is concerned, while every other 
part, every other strata, that is, the working people’s salaries are in- 
creasing and then the former has to turn around and he has to buy 
from that market where everything is put into circulation with those 
high prices. It is serious, very serious, as I see it. 

T have as eech, along those lines, I am supposed to deliver on the 
floor of the Senate this afternon, but I doubt being able to do it under 
the circumstances. 
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Senator Hirx. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that you could not speak 
on the floor of the Senate more eloquently, or more forcefully than 
you have spoken to us just now. 

Senator Jounston. And I want to say that Senator Hill and Sen- 
ator Sparkman were instrumental in this committee meeting. We 
did not have any hearings set up and this was gotten up just at the 
last minute, so to speak, to give you an opportunity to be heard, that 
is ,the farmers while they were here before the House committee. 

Now, I deeply regret that Senator Sparkman cannot be here. I 
know that he would like to be here but I know, having just come from 
the Senate floor myself, that he is busy and he cannot be in two 
places at the same time. He is trying to do something for the hous- 
ing situation of this Nation. 

Senator Hitt. For the homes of the people. 

Senator Jounston. But, as you said, Senator, he has sent Mr. John 
Horne to represent him and I think he has a paper to present at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HORNE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
SENATOR SPARKMAN 


Mr. Horne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. By the way, I was out 
with some of these people last night and I made the remark that the 
farmer has no better friend in the United States Senate than you, 
yourself, Mr. Chairman. I know that you have been working on this 
committee ever since I have been working in the Senate and I know 
that your heart is with the farmer, that you are trying to help the 
farmers of this Nation. I know that you have done a great deal of 
work in their behalf since I have been here. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read Senator Sparkman’s state- 
ment without further comments because I know these gentlemen here 
want to have the opportunity of presenting their views, too. 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to appear before this committee with this dis- 
tinguished group from my home State, Alabama. 

These gentlemen are leaders from Alabama, and are among the finest people 
we have. I appreciate their taking time from their busy schedules back home 
and from their own businesses to come here to plead for help for farmers of 
Alabama and the Nation. 

And, Mr. Chairman, farmers of this Nation need help. Anyone who has kept 
abreast of developments in farming knows that during the past 3 or 4 years 
most farm families have suffered a disastrous drop in net income. During the 
same time, the cost of things they have to buy has gone up and up. 

These conditions are driving tens of thousands of farmers from their lands 
and from their homes each year. Other thousands are finding it almost im- 
possible to make ends meet and to be able to clothe and feed their families 
and give them the barest necessities of life. It is a disheartening and disturb- 
ing situation and one that, if allowed to continue, will have an adverse effect 
on the other groups that go to make up the national economy. 

The fact is that the deteriorating farm situation is already one of the major 
eauses for the highest bankruptcy rate among small businesses that we have 
experienced since 1940. 

Every day, my mail includes letters from farmers telling of the hardships 
they are experiencing. And others who do not farm but who understand what 
is happening to farm families and who feel the effects of the farm depression 
write me letters urging that Congress take immediate action to help alleviate 
these conditions. 

Since these gentlemen are here to discuss primarily the farm situation in 
Alabama as it relates to cotton, I want to comment directly on that subject. 
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I shall not take the committee’s time to read all the statistical information 
that I have gathered. I do want, however, to point out the facts of the great 
decrease in cotton acreage, cotton production, and price-support level; and 
the resultant disastrous drop in income from eotton products. 

Expressed in round numbers, cultivated cotton acreage in Alabama dropped 
from 1,680,000 acres in 1953 to 999,000 acres in 1956, This is a drop in excess 
of 38 percent. 

A small percentage of this drop resulted from failure to plant the full allotment, 
but the great bulk resulted from reduced allotment. 








Year Acreage 
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In spite of the increased yield per acre cultivated, the drastic reduction in 
average allotment has resulted in a 22 percent reduction in cotton bales and a 
similar reduction in cottonseed tonnage since 1953. 








Yield 
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In addition to the large acreage reduction and the resulting reduced yield, 
the support level was drastically cut in 1956, and a new cut has been announced 
for 1957. A similar situation exists for cotton seed. 

Since 1953, the support level for cotton has been reduced by 14.4 percent, and 
for cotton seed by 13.3 percent. 

Support level 





| : | 
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Reduced acreage allotment and lowered support levels have combined to bring 
about a farm depression in Alabama of far-reaching dimensions. 

The value of the cotton crop—cotton and cotton seed—in Alabama in 1953 
was $180,523,000. In 1956, the value was only $136,275,000. This is a reduction 
of approximately 25 percent. 

Many of the farmers affected rely almost solely on cotton for their cash 
income. Where other crops—peanuts, for example, are looked to for cash 
income, the situation is the same. It does not require much imagination to 
realize how adversely this huge reduction in income affects the farmers’ purchas- 
ing power—their ability to buy even the bare necessities of life. 

The loss of purchasing power on the part of the farmer not only works to his 
disadvantage, but to the disadvantage of the drug stores, the grocery stores, 
and, in fact, to the disadvantage of all who sell to the farmer or who manu- 
facture products for farm use. 
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And when a 25 percent income loss is weighed against an increase in the cost 
of everything the farmer has to buy, it can readily be seen that a real depression 
already exists on Alabama’s farms. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Hill and I and other members of the Alabama delega- 
tion have introduced legislation that would give greatly needed relief. 

One such bill would compensate Alabama farmers and those of other States 
for cotton acreage which they have lost since 1950. The bill would direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish for each cotton farm a “farm base acreage” 
which would be each farm’s 1957 allotment increased by 20 percent. This in- 
crease would add 205,000 acres to Alabama’s “farm base acrage.” These addi- 
tional acres, though, would not be planted but farmers would be eligible for pay- 
ments for them through the soil-bank program. 

Senator Hill and I introduced this bill on February 4. On page 1291 of the 
Congressional Record is a fuller discussion of the bill and, also, a table showing 
how it would affect each cotton-growing State in the country. 

Other Congressmen and Senators have introduced worthy legislation. Out of 
all of them, I hope that agreement can be reached, and in the immediate future, 
that would give the relief so desperately needed. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Jounston. We certainly thank you for bringing this state- 
ment from Senator Sparkman. 


I also have a statement here from United States Senator Stennis 
from Mississippi which I ask the reporter to print in the record just 
as if he were here and had made his statement. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILED BY HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STatTES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Chairman, I am especially glad to have this opportunity to briefly express 
my views pertaining to the serious problem facing our cotton farmers and the 
cotton industry. The members of this committee are fully aware of the tight 
cost-price squeeze which binds our cotton farmers, but the most serious and 
pressing problem is the shortage of acreage. This continued reduction in volume 
has contributed more to depressing income in the Cotton Belt than any other 
single factor. 

I wish to express appreciation to this committee for the support and assistance 
given last year to my amendments preventing further reduction in the nativnal 
allotment, limiting State reductions to 1 percent, and adding acreage exclusively 
to assist small farmers. These amendments have given real assistance to all 
cotton farmers, but as you know these provisions only apply to the 1957 and 1958 
crops. 

I have introduced S. 267, which is now pending before the subcommittee, to 
make these amendments permanent law, and J urge that you give this bill your 
full approval. Even with our amendments to prevent further reduction in the 
national allotment, the shortage of cotton acreage is still the most pressing 
problem facing agriculture. We usually think of parity as a fair price for farm 
commodities, but when our acreage is cut so drastically as it has been in the 
past 3 years, even 90 percent of parity loses its meaning in terms of farm income. 
Actually, the reduction in volume means that our cotton farmers are only getting 
about 54 percent of parity of income as compared with the income received on a 
much larger acreage in 1953. The unrealistic supply and demand estimates made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to drop cotton supports to 77 percent of parity 
for the 1957 crop will mean an additional cut in income. This action by the 
Secretary was unjustified and certainly not within the true spirit of the law. 
The supply and demand situation calls for a support level of at least 82% per- 
cent, and it is the duty of the Agriculture Committee and the Congress to increase 
the support price to a fair level. 

The action of the Secretary to reduce supports at a time when acreage has 
already been cut to the bone clearly indicates that we have come to the crossroads 
in terms of a long-range policy for cotten. We must at an early date make a 
decision as to whether to meet competition and stay in the cotton business or 
fail to meet competition and be forced out of business because of the continued 
eycle of reductions in acreage and price. While we may be freed of acreage 
controls by 1959, a reoccurrence of surplus is inevitable under. present law, and 
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if corrective measures are not taken we will be faced with a more serious surplus 
situation within a few years. It is not logical or sound business to cut acreage 
to the bare minimum one year and permit uncontrolled production the next year. 
This wide fluctuation in acreage and price will continue to create unnecessary 
hardships on farmers, ginners, warehousemen, and the cotton industry in general. 
Our cotton economy cannot absorb the shock of these wide variations, and if we 
are forced to operate under the present law, I strongly recommend that the 
national acreage allotment for 1958 be increased to at least 20 million acres. 

The present so-called sliding scale just does not provide a solution for cotton. 
This formula cuts price and acreage at the same time, creating grave uncertainties 
and failing completely to meet competition. In the final analysis, it means that 
our farmers are forced to take a heavy cut in income without any return in 
terms of increased markets. 

In looking to the years ahead, we must put together a program which will 
meet competition, increase acreage, and make possible a higher level of income 
for our farmers. The competitive export program included in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act last year clearly demonstrates what can be accomplished through 
meeting competition. It now appears that over 6.5 million bales will be exported 
under this program during the current season, as compared to a total cotton 
export of only 2 million bales last year. This is certainly encouraging, but the 
fact still remains that we are not meeting domestic competition. Each day we 
see synthetics and paper making deep inroads into cotton markets. Since 1940, 
eotton’s share of the domestic consumption has dropped from 81 percent of the 
total fiber market to 66 percent today. On the other hand, we have a real 
opportunity of expanding our domestic markets to 14 to 15 million bales annually 
and our exports from 6 to 8 million bales under a program designed to adequately 
meet competition. If we fail to meet this opportunity and surpluses push us 
back to a 10-million-bale marketing quota, our national allotment will be in the 
neighborhood of 1214 million bales or about 28 percent below the 1957 allotment. 
Neither our farmers nor the cotton industry can absorb the shock of such a 
reduction. This certainly implies the need for S. 267, which would establish 
the 1956 allotment as a minimum on a permanent basis. 

Reappraisal and adjustment in the basic cotton law is long overdue, and I 
hope that this subcommittee will give special and immediate consideration 
to developing a program which will adequately meet competition, lend sta- 
bility, and give reasonable protection to farm income. Things being what they 
are in terms of increased costs of production, minimum wage laws, import 
protection for industry, and other Government aid to business, I do not believe 
that our cotton farmers can or should bear the cost of a program which would 
change cotton parity to a level which would permit cotton to adequately com- 
pete for new markets. To meet this pressing condition, I believe that we should 
convert the acreage reserve payments of the soil bank to a more constructive 
use by initiating a domestic allotment plan whereby farmers would receive 90 
percent of parity on cotton produced for domestic markets with unrestricted 
production for the export markets. This approach would enable farmers to 
sell their cotton at the competitive marketing price and receive a marketing 
adjustment payment from the soil bank, and make up the difference up to 90 
percent for cotton produced for domestic use. This would encourage a higher 
level of consumption, give increased acreage, and provide a fair level of income 
for our farmers. Such a program would lend needed stability and restore con- 
fidence to the entire cotton industry. I plan to introduce a bill along this line 
within the next few days which would permit farmers to vote by referendum 
for this type of program or for the program provided under present law. 


Senator Jounstron. I also see Congressman Jones of Alabama and 
Congressman Dorn. Congressman Jones. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. JONES, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to impose 
on the time of the committee because we have a number of witnesses 
who have come all the way from Alabama. I do, however, want to 
take this occasion, Mr. Chairman, to thank you for your kindness 
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and Senator Hill and Senator Sparkman for making arrangements 
for these farm representatives from Alabama to come forward and 
to state their plea and to report to you the tremendous burden and 
hardships that have been imposed upon our farmers by the restricted 
acreage and restricted production of cotton. 

Certainly one cannot leave this committee, Mr. Chairman, without 
being mindful of the great and ceaseless effort that you have made 
on behalf of American agriculture, and I assure you that our people 
are cognizant of your fine work and of course salute your brave ef- 
forts. 

Senator Jounnsron. Thank you, Congressman, for that statement. 
I only wish that I could get all of the Congressmen and Senators 
to believe as I do in some of the things—that 1s where my trouble is. 

Mr. Jones. Mr, Chairman, and I have about the same experience 
in the House. I find that some of the Members do not always believe 
exactly as I believe. 

Senator Jounsron. That is right. 

Now, I see the Congressman from the Third District of South Car- 
olina, William Jennings Bryan Dorn—going by that name, I better 
not turn him loose [laughter]. Will you go ahead, Congressman ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Dorn. | am, Mr. Chairman, particu! irly happy to be here 
before you, sir, because you were born and reared in the district it is 
now my honor to represent, and, I might say, on a farm, too—— 

Senator Jounsron. That is right. 

Mr. Dorn. And we all certainly appreciate what you are doing for 
the farmers, you and Senator Hill and the rest of you, and the primary 
purpose in my coming here was to express my best wishes to you. 

I will say that this is a pressing problem. As you know, the county 
where I live, Greehwood County, planted 71,000 acres of cotton in 
1921 and this year we are allotted 4,000 acres, we have gone from 
forty-thousand-odd bales to 1,500 bales—and that just about tells the 
story of the cotton farmer in our section and I am sure that Congress- 
man Jones will tell you it is true in Alabama. 

It isa serious thing. A lot of my friends in Alabama, I understand, 
are on relief, they do not have enough acreage even to make a living. 
We appreciate the consideration of these bills. 

Senator Jounstron. We are glad to see Senator Holland here, He 
is on the subcommittee. 

Is there any other Congressman or Senator here that would like to 
be heard? If not, we will take this list of witnesses. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Maynard Layman, farm editor of the 
Decature Daily, Decatur, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD LAYMAN, FARM EDITOR, DECATUR 
DAILY, DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Maynard Layman. I was 
born and raised on a cotton farm in Madison County, Ala., and I live 
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on a farm now and I work for the Decatur Daily, a newspaper in 
Decatur. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Holland, Senator Hill, the Alabama Hard- 
ship Committee wishes to thank you, sir, for the privilege. And we 
would like also for the record to show that we wish to express our 
appreciation to Senator Hill and Senator Sparkman of Alabama for 
arranging this hearing and also to Congressman Jones for arranging 
the hearings before the House this morning, the House subcommittee, 
and to the other members of the Alabama delegation who have been 
so helpful on this trip. 

We are here because we must be here. The cotton farmer of the 
South is gradually being put out of business by a law and by the 
administration of that law which he doesn’t understand and is so poor 
that he can’t spare the financial resources necessary to make a fight. 
Even if he made a fight, his chances of winning would be about one in 
a hundred for, in the final analysis, his cotton committee would sym- 
pathize with him but tell him they had no cotton acres with which he 
can make a living. 

People are coming off the farm in droves. They are trying to find 
jobs in town, jobs that are not there. Their last refuge is a Gov- 
ernment relief check, something they don’t want. The farm family 
units of the South are being broken up by this law and the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

The Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee, believing President 
Eisenhower an understanding man, believing in his honesty and in- 
tegrity, asked for an audience with the President. They didn’t get 
it. The President, I am confident, has never heard of the Alabama 
Cotton Hardship Committee or any other farm group representing 
the small farmer of the South. Wecouldn’t see him. 

In good faith we went to Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, who gave 
us kind words, but no results. 

Last year we came to the House Subcommittee on Cotton and told 
our story as best we knew how, truthful words from the lips of dirt 
farmers, and the 1956 cotton-acreage freeze resulted. You put a stop 
to a trend which has been going on all too long, a trend that has stead- 
ily taken the South out of the production of cotton. 

We believe in the Members of the Congress. We believe that when 
they can get the truth they act in the best interests of the American 
people in all things. We have full faith in your courage, your integ- 
rity, and your fairness. 

So we are here to again place our case in your hands, the case of 
the southern cotton farmer who is asking the chance to stay on the 
farm, preserve the family farm unit, making a living for his family 
with his own hands. 

To tell our story will be farmers and bankers of northern Alabama. 

Senator Jounston. We are glad to have your statement, Mr. Lay- 
man. I agree with you thoroughly that all Congressmen, I think 
all of them, are sincere in what they do, but there are a great many, I 
fear, that know very little about cotton and do not know the situation 
we are facing. 

Senator Hotianp. May I ask, just what is your proposal? I did 
not hear you state your program. 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, if it is permissible, we have letters 
commending us for the position we have taken from Alabama, Georgia, 
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Tennessee, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, and Missouri. I would love for the names of these towns to 
appear in the record. 
enator JoHNsToN. Fine. 
(The list referred to is as follows :) 


Alabama: Albertville, Sanola, Huntsville, Monroeville, Jasper, Tanner, 
Dothan, Eufaula, Troy, Elkmont, Wilsonville, Selma, Brent, Landersville, Bir- 
mingham, Decatur, Boaz, Bellemina. 


Georgia: Millen, Waynesboro, Unadilla, Elberton, Midville, Albany, Baxley, 
Macon, Augusta. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Lawrenceburg, Nashville. 

South Carolina: Sumter, Dunn. 

Mississippi: Greenville, Union. 

Louisiana: Gilliam, Shreveport, Wisner, Angie. 

Arkansas: Des Arc, Wynne. 

North Carolina: Pinetops. 

Missouri: Darene. 


Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, in the House hearing this morning I 
offered page 1 from the Atlanta Constitution which interviewed Presi- 
dent H. L. Wingate, also the front page of the Anderson, S. C., Inde- 
pendent which interviewed Chairman Cooley, and two letters to the 
editor that appeared on the editorial page of the Birmingham Post- 
Herald. I understand that they will be through with them in the 
House and if possible we would like also for those to appear in the 
record. 

Senator Jonnston. We will be glad to have them. 

(The papers referred to dre as follows :) 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, March 7, 1957] 
ONE HUNDRED AND Firry MILLION Loss SEEN rn Cotton PLAN 


(By Frank Wells, Constitution staff writer) 


Macon, March 6.—H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has accused Secretary of Agriculture Benson of knowingly and inten- 
tionally taking from cotton producers this year a minimum of $120 million to 
$150 million. 


Wingate made the statement in a letter to Senator Talmadge, with copies to 
Senator Russell and Georgia’s 10 Congressmen. 


BENSON VERSUS REASONABLE 


The letter said in part: 

“T am taking this opportunity to present some factual information that will 
prove beyond a doubt that Mr. Benson is knowingly and intentionally taking 
from the cotton producers this year a minimum of $120 million to $150 million. 
He has set cotton price supports this year at 77 percent of parity when by all 
reasonable figures, it should be from 838 to 85 percent.” 

Wingate included with his letter a tabulation of estimates. One column was 
labeled “Benson’s estimates,” the other, “reasonable estimates.” 

Wingate said that he got his “reasonable estimates” from cotton exporters, 
the Cotton Council, and others who had information about production and con- 
sumption of cotton. 


ABOVE-NORMAL SUPPLY 


Benson’s estimates show that the supply for 1957-58 will be 130 percent of 
normal. Wingate’s estimates show that it will be 117 percent. 

In an interview, Wingate pointed out what he called an obvious flaw in Ben- 
son’s estimates. 

“He has estimated that there would be 6,500,000 bales exported during fiscal 
1956-57,” Wingate said. “Right now there have already been 6,700,000 bales 
exported. That’s the figure we used.” 

95268—57 2 
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“He has used a figure of 11,200,000 bales as 1957 production,” the Farm Bu- 
reau president continued. ‘He based that figure on land allotted for cotton 
planting before the soil bank took out so many acres. We used the same acre- 
age figure he did and could come up with only 10,700,000 bales as an estimate.” 

Parity is figured by a complicated formula based on 108 percent of normal 
supply. As the estimated supply goes above that figure, the level of support 
drops by varying amounts. 

Wingate also said in his letter: 

“Mr. Benson has proved through his soil-bank operations his insincerity by 
discriminations between regions, and also his lack of sympathy for the farmer 
by using unreasonably low estimates to bring the price support as low as pos- 
sible.” 

In the interview, Wingate also condemned what he termed the “grossly un- 
fair’ way in which the administration has favored the commercial corngrowers 
of the Midwest. 

“The commercial corngrowers have done more to wreck the farm program than 
any other group,” Wingate told the farm leaders. “They have always had sup- 
ports and never have bothered with acreage controls. 

“Right now the corngrowers are working in Washington to get their base acre- 
age allotments increased from 37,500,000 acres to 41 million acres. Then they 
want the Government to give them another increase of 10 million acres for them 
to turn around and put in the soil bank, getting paid for each acre. 

“I’m counting on our fairminded Southern legislators to ride close herd on the 
Department of Agriculture and to keep the soil bank a fair proposition.” 


{From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent, March 8, 1957] 


More Acres ror Corron SouGut In Two House Brtts—RELIeEF ror LirrTLE MAN 
Is AIM or LEGISLATION 


WasHINeTON, March 7.—Two bills were introduced in the House today to add 
154,321 acres to the 1957 national cotton acreage allotment. 

Representative Cooley, Democrat, of North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and Representative Whitener, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, consulting with the Agriculture Department about the acreage necessary 
to meet a 4-acre minimum requirement of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

The additional acreage is to supplement the 100,000 national acreage reserve 
for the crop this year and was determined by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
the extra amount needed to establish the minimum acreage, they said. 

Earlier in the day, Cooley had said his bill would provide for an additional 
153,000 acres, but when introduced it contained the figure 154,321, due to a last- 
minute revision. 

The bill also includes a provision that would allow a revision of soil-bank 
commitments. 

“Tt will allow a change in agreements to include soil-bank payments for any 
or all allotments received from the extra 154,321 acres in the event they’re 
received too late to plant,” Whitener said. 

“The proposed legislation,” he added, “will provide for small farm adjust- 
ment, correct inequities and prevent hardships which were resulting from 
administration of the cotton law with insufficient acreage to provide for the 
minimum of 4 acres a farm.” 

For 1958 and other years when a cotton-acreage allotment is proclaimed, the 
bill would provide for a national acreage reserve with whatever additional 
amount the Secretary decides is needed to provide the minimum acreage before 
deductions of State and county reserves. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, March 9, 1957] 


MornInG Mat~t—Benson Tortp or SMALL FARMER’S PLIGHT 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I am sending to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson in regard to the critical condition which the small 
farmer now faces under price control and allotment rule. 
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I also sent a copy of my letter to Members of the new Congress and have 
replies from Congressmen from all parts of the country. 


WALTER B. SLOAN, 
Bow 473, Harpersville. 

“Deak Mr. BENson: I would like to put in a few good plugs in behalf of the 
small cotton farmer who cultivates his own crop. 

“IT am a young farmer working my own place of 140 acres with 60 acres in 
cultivation, on the Sand Mountain plateau in the northeastern part of Alabama. 
My family and I do our own work. 

“We have a large family of children that help us when not in school. I re- 
member how tired I got as a boy on the farm so we help to keep our children in 
good spirits by short hours and by rest periods as we go about the farm chores. 

“The bankers say the small two-horse farmer (we use a tractor) is the best 
preferred risk he has. Seeing as this is so, then it would be good to keep a 
fellow like this around if economically feasible. 

“My cotton acreage was cut by the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion office in Scottsboro from 12.6 to 10.2 acres in 1956. I can’t believe you meant 
tor us to get out of the cotton farming that fast. 

“Sure, I know somebody must get out. You may ask why grow cotton any- 
way? Well, we have a dry spell most every year and the cotton produces when 
other crops fail. 

“As for us, we aim to get in the berry growing business but it will have to be 
a gradual change. Yes, I feel like others do; that there is something wrong 
taxing everyone to pay people to grow products the country don’t need. 

“Yes; there is an evil when rich growers with 150 acres and more sell their 
whole crop to the taxpayers just because they can get a few cents more a pound. 

“Maybe someone can figure out a sliding scale price support whereby the Gov- 
ernment can help those farmers actually in need of help, meaning those with 
big incomes would get less support. 

“We miss the money from these acreage cuts just like you would if some thug 
took your pay day after you cashed your check. As for us we would rather 
grow cotton and sell at or near the price of synthetics than under the present 
situation which is a slow death to the little farmer. 

“If you could help us it would be long appreciated and remembered. 


“WALTER B. SLOAN.” 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, March 9, 1957] 
MorRNING Mart—GIves BLAME FOR Corton DEAL 


I read an article in your paper February 25 by Miles Denham saying the 
finger pointed direct to the grower as the cause of the cut. When I say the 
finger points to the Department of Agriculture, the politician, and the county 
agent I believe I am speaking for thousands of cottongrowers. 

First I would like to say that there are plenty of farmers who can measure 
an aere of ground and figure it as well as anyone else. So standing around 
small towns and listening to farmers who congregate on the street corners and 
meeting them and talking to them throughout the country you will hear conver- 
sations that go like this: 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones, how many acres of cotton are you allowed this 
year?” 

“Well, I am allowed 10 acres but I am going to lop off 1 or 2 acres and try 
soybeans or potatoes so I will be sure to be right as I have to plow up some every 
year.” 

Then you will hear Mr. Smith say: “I was allowed 8 acres last year but they 
sent a little teen-aged city boy out to measure my land and he just glanced over 
the field and his map and they said 8% or 9 acres, and I had to plow up so I am 
going to measure it myself this year and get Professor Blank or Lawyer So-and- 
So to help me figure it.” 

“That won’t do you any good, Mr. Smith. Ten to one it will stand like they 
measure it anyway. Why didn’t you have it premeasured?” 

“Because I am like 9 out of every 10. I am not financially able to pay $5 or 
$10 to have my land measured, and besides, what right has anyone to compel 
me to put in my full allotted acres this year or they will give it to some other 
cotton-growing State?” 
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So it just adds up to this: You plant your allotted acres as we have told you 
to do or else. Then the politician will come along and make a political football 
out of it and promise this and that and when elected make a bigger mess of it 
than it is already in. I think Mr. Todd hit the nail on the head when he said 
inadequate handling was the cause. 


A. E. NEsMITH, 
Route 4, Hanceville. 

Senator Jounston. I notice that Congressman Dorn states that he 
may have to leave any minute, but he has with him Mr. J. Maurice 
Smith, of Johnson, S. C. Mr. Smith won the 5-acre contest in South 
Carolina in 1951 with the largest yield of cotton that has ever been 
made on 5 acres of nonirrigated land, 8,380 pounds of lint cotton. He 
was master of the Harmony Grange when that grange won the Na- 
tional Community Contest in 1952 with the $1,500 prize. This contest 
was sponsored by the National Grange and Sears, Roebuck Co. Har- 
mony community showed more community improvement than any 
other community in the United States to win this contest. 

In 1956 Mr. Smith was awarded the Master Farmer Award in 
South Carolina. This was sponsored by the Progressive Farmer and 
the Clemson College extension service. 

He farms 450 acres in South Carolina, raising cotton, peaches, 
grain, pecans, and soybeans. He has a cotton allotment of 80 acres. 
He is married and has five children. 

Congressman Dorn, is he here? 
Mr. Treg, Mr. Smith is right behind you, Senator. 

Senator Jonnston. I just came from lunch with him; I did not 
know where he was. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that he comes from 
Johnston, S. C. 

Senator Jounston. Yes, spelled J-o-h-n-s-t-o-n, that is right. That 
is one of my family names—it was named for my family. Will you 
come over here, Mr. Smith ? 


STATEMENT OF J. MAURICE SMITH, JOHNSTON, §. C. 


Mr. Smirxn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you and I just want to speak or this proposal today, which 
is the bill that is before the House that would—lI do not know whether 
you have all read this or not, but it would add to the allotment for 
1957 a 20-percent increase for people that have allotments under what 
their average would be, if you read in this amendment. 

Now, as you will hear from all of these people, the South, the cot- 
ton farmers of the South are in dire need of some help from some- 
where. 

We started out, as you will see from the BAE statistics that come 
from the Department of Agriculture that the South, South Carolina 
in particular, with all of them we have around 64 percent of the cotton 
acreage that we have—where the cotton acreage has been cut to only 
30 percent and some farms, my farm in particular, I have a 50-percent 
cut. Now, that has come down through the years. 

One of the worst things that happened, in 1953 before the cotton 
allotment started, the Department of Agriculture put out a statement. 
It was in all the papers and it came out of the county ASC office and it 
said that cotton would not be based on the 1953 planting, whatever 
you planted—I guess you have seen some of those statements too, but 
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it is included in the cotton program now, that year 1953 does not count 
on your base acreage. 

here is something that I cannot understand about this whole busi- 
ness of allotment—and I am for the control and allotment basis— 
how some States can be raised and some cut so bad, it is no common- 
sense to me and I don’t know where they get it. 

It is on the trend, I know that, but how is the trend good for the 
national allotment and for the State allotment—and then when it 
gets to come to the farmer it does not go on that trend at all, it goes 
on a base acreage and it goes back to the BAE statistics on your 
acreage allotments, and that you have to take. 

Now the whole Southeast, as I understand, except a few places, 
has just been cut down—my section is not in dire need of any relief 
right now, but it is because we have some industry there that has 
taken the place of the farm for the family, giving them an income 
from industry rather than from farming. 

I want to say something about this soil bank and the way it is 
administered. I don’t know whether the soil bank is a good program 
or not. I have never thought so, personally, but it has come down 
and it started out, that a person could put 10 acres, or one-third of 
his base, of his allotment into the soil beak. 

Now, it has come out where a lot of farmers did not participate in 
it, and it came out and said any farmer could put all his allotment in 
it. That means that South Carolina and all of the Southeast, the 
people that have been cut so low that they cannot farm cotton, pos- 
sibly will put all of their cotton land in there, and that in Cali- 
fornia and some other places where the farmers can raise cotton 
profitably, the farm may be at maximum efficiency, they will not put 
it in there, but in the course of years I say that it will put us out of 
the cotton business altogether. 

I was over in the House and they asked the question and they said 
it is the law and that it cannot put us out of business—well, Mr. 
Chairman, I say that any law can be changed at the will of the 
Congress and sometimes at the will of the Department of Agri- 
culture when they want to change it over, because I know that in 
1953 they made the statement that 1953 plantings would not be in- 
cluded in your base acreage when you started planting cotton, when 
the cotton went on allotment production. 

I think that there sion be some way so that everybody that 
plants cotton, should have to put part of it in the soil bank or any 
crop that is allowed in the soil bank, a percentage of his crop will 
have to go there, because if it does not, it is going to ruin the enonomy 
of the people of certain sections of the United States. 

It has been a pleasure to appear before you. 

Senator Jounson. We are certainly glad to have you come here, 
Mr. Smith, glad to have your remarks. 

I notice that on our witness list is Mr. A. W. Todd, commissioner 
of agriculture for the State of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. TODD, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF ALABAMA, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. Topp. Thank you, Senator Johnston, Senator Hill, and Senator 
Holland. It certainly is a privilege for us folks from Alabama to 
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come here today and present a picture of what is happening to our 
people. 

Let me say at the beginning that both Senator Hill and Senator 
Sparkman have worked awfully hard and faithfully with us. Last 

ear when we visited W ashington and presented our evidence to the 
committee, I think it was their efforts that made it possible 
along with ours and with yours, Senator Johnston, and the other 
groups of Senators that were from the Southeast, it w as because of that 
| feel that we were able to get the freeze that: kept us in Alabama this 
year from losing some 20 percent of our cotton acreage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in our State since 1950 we have lost 41,556: 
farm family units or 200,000 people who have left the State. 

I will tell you something else, that the thing that young Smith here 
vas talking about, our farmers have lost faith with the ASC. They 
have been promised some things and it has not been carried out. And 
I say to that end, that the program as it is being administered today 
needs a full-scale investigation by the United States Senate, by the 
members of this committee, and, Senator Johnston, I don’t think there 
is a better man in America to handle it than you are. The evidence in 

our State bears out the fact that we do need an investigation. 

We have 250,000 farm people in our State on direct or some form of 
relief. In one county in our State there are 18,000 farm people and 
14,000 of them are on relief. That is in Lawrence County. We have 
many men, women, and children today ill fed and ill clothed on the 
farms of Alabama. 

Another thing that is most important to us farmers in our State is 
this. If the trend of people leaving our State is not reversed imme- 
diately by 1960, we will lose a farm © longressman and, Mr. Chairman, 
I think you know how badly we need farm support in We ashington 
today, and I am sure that your State may be in the same state that we 
are in in Alabama. 

Our farmers cannot understand how they can be forced out of busi- 
ness and away from their homes. They cannot understand a pro- 
gram that would do that. I think that history tells us that any great 
nation, when the farmers are driven off the soil of any nation, then 
that nation is in trouble immediately, and the “isms” begin to move in. 

In our State in recent months, many young farm boys “and girls have 
reached our penal institutions. Talking w ith the prison director last 
week, he told me that 93 percent of these young farm boys and girls 
that are coming to our prisons from the courts of our State are coming 
from farm homes that have been broken, due to the reduction in cotton 
acreage in our State. 

As a good indication of what is happening in our economy, we have 
1,200 gins that have been installed and that are up-to- date gins and 
well equipped, since 1950, and in this year of 1957 only 300 ‘of them 
have asked for permits to operate, so millions of dollars worth of 
machinery 





Senator Jounston. How many was that, 300? 

Mr. Topp. 300 out of 1,200, Also, in our State we have 300 ware- 
houses with a total capacity of 2 million bales and today we have a 
little more. than 800,000 bales of cotton and those fellows are calling 
me and asking me to help them with west-coast cotton in order to 
keep their employees. And, of this eight-hundred-thousand-some- 
thing bales, much of it is on order already. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, you know that the cotton raised in your State, 
Senator Johnston, in my State, is good quality, and the mills demand 
that kind of cotton. 

We have certainly tried in our State to get relief. We came here 
last year and talked to Secretary Benson and asked him for help and 
we asked him to visit our State and visit farm communities. He did 
not help us. He has certainly turned his back on the cotton farmers 
in our State. 

Senator Hotianp. What did you think he should do? 

Mr. Topp. I think that he ought to give us some help. I think he 
has the power to give us help. 

Senator Hotianp. I mean, spell it out for the record. 

Mr. Topp. I think that if he does not know the facts—maybe he 
does, but he should come to our State and any other State that is in 
the shape we are and visit for himself and know the conditions. 

I traveled 80,000 miles in 2 years and 3 months since I have been in 
office, and I have been into 1,300 farm communities, and he will not 
have to go into nearly that many to find out exactly what is happening 
to the farm people of our State. 

Senator Hotianp. My question is, What kind of relief do you think 
he could grant under the present law, or otherwise, to the small 
farmer of your State? 

Mr. Topp. I think that he, himself, can lend aid to the small cotton 
farmer and I think he could have in 1955 and 1956, prior to the time 
even that this freeze came along. He certainly could have kept us 
from losing our cotton acreage and he could have taken certain pro- 
cedures that are left to him and taken other procedures that would 
help the small farmers. 

Senate Jounston. Let me state, Senator Holland, right here that 
if the Department of Agriculture had, rather than wait 3 or 4 weeks, 
acted promptly in letting the farmers of South Carolina know that 
they could receive small loans of $50, $75, $100, $200, and up to $300, 
I venture to say that 10,000 more small farmers would be able to 
grow cotton in South Carolina this year. In 1 county in South 
Carolina I can truthfully say that 2,000 farmers there were asking 
and knocking at the door for small loans from $50 to $200 or $300. 
The Department of Agriculture finally did loosen up. 

The first USDA orders were that no farmer could receive a loan in 
South Carolina unless he borrowed last year and did not pay back 
last year. They finally changed that ruling and are now loosening up 
some in my State; but that is one of the terrible things, not even 
letting them have the small amount of money—and they will pay it 
back, with interest, as the record shows they have in the past. 

Mr. Layman. Thank you, Senator. I know those same conditions 
exist. in our State. 

And, Senator Holland, one thing that is certainly affecting us to- 
day in our State is that the bank, where the farmer has placed his 
soil in the soil bank, will not loan that farmer money, it cannot loan 
money on corn and hay and other crops that he will raise, so we are 
not only going to lose $35 million in reduction in income due to the 
fact we have already rented 250,000 acres of land to the soil bank, but 
we will further lose $25 million because of the reduction of other 
crops because we cannot get money to farm that land with, for fuel 
and fertilizer and other necessities for making the crop. 
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I say, Mr. Chairman, we are in a farm depression in Alabama and 
this depression will certainly reach its peak in the fall of 1957. Many 
farmers in our State have long-time tractor mortgages and other 
farm-equipment mortgages and they have depended on cotton to pay 
these loans. Many tractor dealers of the State of Alabama tell me 
that a farmer comes to them and says, “I would certainly be glad 
to turn my equipment over to you but I have no hopes to pay for it.” 

And I tell you again in closing that I believe the whole program of 
cotton allocation at the farm level needs an investigation to put faith 
back in the farmer relative to the whole program, who has lost hope 
with it, and I can see why he has, he has consistently lost his acreage 
and I say that he needs relief and he needs it right away, Senator 
Johnston, and if it is not done in 1957 it may be too late for many 
farmers and especially in our farm counties in Alabama. 

Let me thank you for the opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee again. My grandfather came from South Carolina in 1896 
and I believe from one of those counties right close to where you were 
born and I will say that I hope that we are kin folks back down the 
line somewheres. 

Senator Jounsron. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Mauldin. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. MAULDIN, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Mr. Mavutpiy. Mr. Chairman and Senator, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. 

I may say that while I was in school in South Carolina at Newberry 
and at the University in South Carolina, I recall that the biggest 
event in school was the day you came up as the Governor of South 
Carolina and spent the afternoon and evening with us and we had a 
dress parade for you that day and that was certainly one of our big 
events. 

Senator Holland and Senator Hill, you asked what could be done 
to alleviate this situation and we think that we have something that 
could be a solution. 

If the spirit of the Senators and Representatives from Alabama is 
any criterion for the character of the Congress and the Senate of 
the United States, I believe that the Congress has the highest regard 
for the right to the individual. That is certainly true of our Con- 
gressman Jones and our Senators Hill and Sparkman, I think they 
have the highest regard for the rights of the individual. 

And that is what has been ignored by this cotton-allotment law as 
it has been administered. We have forgotten in the mass of statistics 
what has happened to the individual farmer who has been faced with 
these drastic reductions and I believe that if Senator Hill and Senator 
Sparkman and Congressman Jones were studying a piece of legis- 
lation which would give equity back to some farmer in some section 
producing some crop that was not grown in Alabama, that they would 
certainly be for it as well as for the farmer in Alabama, and I believe 
it is that kind of people in the Congress who would be for the things 
that we are asking for. 

Senator Hori.anp. What are you asking for? 

Mr. Mav.prn. We are asking for an equity provision. We are 
asking for a provision which would restore a more normal acreage to 
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those farmers that have been cut before the national average reduction 
percentagewise. 

While the Nation has been taking a 20-percent reduction in produc- 
tion, a 30-percent reduction in acreage, thousands of farmers of South 
Carolina and even Florida, and of course in Alabama, and even in 
Carolina, have taken reductions in acreage up to 50 percent and in 
some cases it has been demonstrated as high as 69 percent from their 
norma! planting history. 

Now, statistics do not tell the story of these farms that have been cut 
and the overall reduction does not tell it because it is only 20 percent 
down from 16 million bales produced in 1953. 

So, you see our cotton-allotment law has been a failure, it has not 
done what it was intended to do and that is to produce protection, and 
yet it has done what it was not intended to do, and that is to destroy 
the farmer. 

I would like to discuss just a minute—talking about going to col- 
lege over in Senator Johnston’s State, some of the most pleasant asso- 
ciations of my life were as a college student in South Carolina, but I 
will say this about the péople that I went to school with, that I do 
not know of a single one there that is making a living farming and I 
do not know of a dozen college-trained people m any county in Ala- 
bama of my age or younger that is even attempting to make a living 
on farms, and I think that is one of the most unhealthy situations that 
we are in right now. 

I have a few statements I would like to submit as I go along with 
the testimony. 

1 have a statement from the circuit solicitor for the 3ist Judicial 
Circuit of Alabama, and he ties this acreage reduction directly in 
with the merease in crime and the increase in nonsupport cases. 

Senator HoLttanp. What did he suggest to do? 

Mr. Mac torn. Well, he winds up with the hope that this solution 
to this problem, that a fair and just solution to all concerned may be 
reached through the efforts of this committee. He is not a farm legis- 
lator, he is just trying to report on the situation that has been caused. 
But we do have some suggestions and I would be glad to present them. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, that is what we ought to have in the record 
because every man on this committee has voted on the floor for the 
retention of the acreage. For instance, last year, the Stennis amend- 
ment, and the year before the Stennis amendment every man on this 
committee has voted to allow the FHA to refund existing indebted- 
ness to step up the amount of the total indebtedness and to do various 
other things, like considering the farmer on a little farm where he 
lives and he is making his principal living as serving as a mechanic 
or something like that in the nearbytown, and have done a great many 
things that should be helpful and some have been helpful. And what 
we would like to know is what can we do that would be helpful and 
that would be much more appropriate in this record than just to put 
in letters from somebody saying that he thinks such-and-such a bad 
result is attributable to an agricultural program which is not working. 
toe if you have specific recommendations, we would like to have 
them. 

Mr. Mavtpr1n. Well, thank you, sir. I would like to talk just a 
little bit about the equity of this program because we do not believe 
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there is any equity init. The first thing that we think would be help- 
ful is to put some equity into the law as administered. 

Webster defines “equity” as “justice, just regard to right or claim, 
impartiality.” None of these definitions fits the present law. There- 
fore, the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee, respectfully requests 
that you gentlemen incorporate our equity provision, or some better 
provision, into the cotton law for 1957. 

To be specific, the present law has reduced national cotton produc- 
tion by approximately 20 percent since 1953 and since 1949 (16.36 
million bales in 1953, 13,11 million in 1956), but my section of Ala- 
bama has suffered reduction since those years of more than double 
that percentage figure. For example, Colbert County produced 32,- 
000 bales on 47,000 acres, grossing $5.5 million in 1949. In 1956, Col- 
bert County’s production had been cut to 16,000 bales on 22,000 acres, 
grossing only $2.5 million. This is a cut in acreage, production, and 
income of more than 59 percent. 

The result of this reduction has been disastrous on the farm econ- 
omy of this country. Our neighboring county of Lawrence has seen 
its farm income go down from $13.4 million to $7.2 million, but the 
loss in annual cotton income has been more than $7 million. 

On the other hand, some sections have produced more cotton in 
1956 than they had ever produced in history. 

The Cotton Digest, and they admit that they are the cotton bible, 
on November 24, 1956, page 22, ran an article which said that the 20- 
county area known as the south plains of Texas had produced more 
cotton in 1956 than it ever produced in history, over 1,600,000 bales, 
and that was higher than 1949, which was the all-time historical high ; 
even after 4 years of so-called reductions, that kind of situation exists. 

Alabama has suffered 73 percent as much as the entire national cot- 
ton acreage reduction since the first recent allotment year of 1950. 
According to USDA figures, Alabama is allotted, for 1957, 265,000 
acres less than it planted in 1950, while the Nation has been allotted 
only 362,000 acres less than it planted in 1950. 

To be more specific, my farm, which has more than 100 men, women, 
and children living on it, depending upon the production of cotton 
for a living, has been reduced from a normal history according, to 
ASC records, of 600 acres, to only 2744 acres for 1957. 

Gentlemen, as you can very readily see, the present law, which we 
are asking relief from, will completely destroy my farm, my county, 
and my section of the State so far as agriculture and cotton production 
is concerned, and yet will not curb the national production down to 
domestic-consumption levels. 

For further evidence of how the cotton-allotment law has been used 
to reduce the Southeast’s share in the national cotton production, we 
see in the USDA’s publication, Cotton Situation, that under the pres- 
ent program the Western States have increased their share of the na- 
tional cotton production from 4.4 percent of the total crop in the 
thirties to 19 percent. It further shows that the Far Western States 
have increased from 15 percent of the national production in 1955 to 
19 percent in 1956, which is an alltime high for these States. At the 


same time, this report shows that the Southeast, with a historical 61.7 
percent of the national cotton production, has been cut down to 52 per- 
cent in 1956. It further reports the loss in income resulting from 
this confiscation of the cotton South’s acreage lowered this area’s 
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income by more than .$213 million in 1956 a8. compared to 1955, and 
during this same period the Western States so favored by this law as 
vanes had their cotton income boomed by more than $80 
million. 

Gentlemen, I ask you: Is there any equity in this law, which has 
taken away from our people their right to make an honest living in 
the way in which tradition has taught them? Is there any equity in 
this law, which has discriminated against these people who for years 
have brought billions of dollars of foreign money into this country 
through the sale of their cotton abroad? Is there any equity in this 
law, which has ruined a people who have furnished this country with 
the food and fiber to fight more than five major wars and numerous 
police actions? 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that the cotton-allotment program as 
it is being administered is merely a complicated procedure for mov- 
ing the South’s birthright, its right to produce cotton, to other States 
where cheap, alien labor is used to grow cotton at cutrate costs, in 
competition with good United States citizens in Alabama and the 
Southeast. This law has not protected the Colbert County cotton 
farmer, but has been used to confiscate his right to produce,.and give 
‘this right to someone else who, because of a geographical or political 
location or educational situation, is better situated to take advantage 
of the inequities in the law. 

As an example of the extreme hardship, inequities, injustices im- 
posed upon me and my people by this inequitable program, I submit 
the following reprint of four articles which appeared in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal of March 26, 27, 28, 1956. The articles 
tell of the increase in crime, the abandonment of arms, bankruptcy, 
thousands on relief, and other deplorable results of the Government’s 
abuse of its powers. Gentlemen, I assure you that, in the year since 
these reports were made, the situation has worsened drastically. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


{From Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal] 
CorTron ACREAGE Cuts TorRPEDO Economic SHIP oF ALABAMA 


NORTHERN AREA HURT WORST AS FAMILIES QUIT FARMS FOR STABLE INCOME IN 
INDUSTRY—SOME MAY BE FORCED ONTO WELFARE ROLLS 


(First of three articles by William Boozer) 


Decatur, Aua., March 26.—The Alabama farmers’ economic ship is sinking 
and many cottongrowers have jumped overboard. 

In this State, as elsewhere in the South, members of farm families and 
farms are decreasing. There is a marked trend away from farming as a liveli- 
hood to jobs in industry and other more stable work. 

Cuts in cotton quotes are forcing many small farmers out of farming. Many 
are too old or unqualified for other work. Tenant houses stand vacant in 
ghostly indication of the economic squeeze prevalent throughout north Alabama. 

In the opinion of one area banker, “It’s got to the place that if the small farm 
operator can just ‘pay out’ he’s doing fine. His future is pretty slim under 
such conditions.” 


ALL IN AREA SUFFER 


Cottongrowers, big and little, are suffering. So are ginners, fertilizer dealers, 
farm-implement agencies, and business in general. The economy of this rich 
Tennessee Valley region is threatened. 

The reason is that north Alabama counties have received cuts in 1956 cotton 
allotments of up to 50 percent of preallotment years. Some cottongrowers have 
received cuts up to 75 percent. 
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Altogether, 60 Alabama counties figure in severe cotton-acreage cuts. The 
State’s other seven counties, all in southeast Alabama, have received increases 
in allotments for 1956 over 1955. All are slight. 

Statewide, Alabama in 1956 has been allotted 1,025,141 acres for cotton. In 
1953, without controls, Alabama cotton farmers planted 1,630,000 acres—604,859 
acres more than the 1956 quota. 

Farmers in north Alabama’s Lawrence County, who planted 77,000 acres of 
cotton in 1949, have been allotted 37,628 acres this year. The 1955 acreage was 
42,700 ; 1954, 50,659. 

R. L. Layton, Sr., planter and insurance man at Leighton, in Colbert County, 
views the cottongrowers’ plight this way: “The little man is being forced out of 
farming and in many cases onto welfare rolls. If we have a bad year and make 
a bad crop, we will never have faced a worse crisis.” 


WORST SINCE DEPRESSION 


Says H. 8S. Sargent, executive vice president and cashier of the bank of Leigh- 
ton; “From an agricultural standpoint, we haven’t had anything to compare with 
the present farm situation since the depression. We would be in one awful 
shape if we had no industries, and they are by no means taking up the slack.” 

Stanley Wyatt, president of the State National Bank at Decatur, confirmed 
that demands for loans “are not as great” this year as last. “Thus, we expect 
our volume to be down this year,” he said. ‘The answer to our problem is more 
cotton acreage.” He asked, “How are you going to get it?’ 

Barrett C. Shelton, editor and publisher of the Decatur Daily, described the 
current cotton situation in two words: “It’s ridiculous.” 

What’s back of the cottongrowers’ problem? King Cotton is moving his 
domain to California and other Western States. He’s moving from Alabama 
because Alabama farmers have failed to plant allotted acreage.. They didn’t 
make that mistake in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Cotton allotments are assigned various States on the basis of a 5-year plant- 
ing record. Under the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, counties 
face allotment cuts when farmers fail to plant as much as 10 percent of their 
allotments. 


ONE INJURES ALL 


“That means that when a farmer neglects to plant his allotment by 10 percent 
and the county acreage is decreased, my allotment is cut, regardless of whether 
I planted all my acreage,” said Ed Mauldin, of Leighton and Town Creek. 

Mr. Mauldin 30-year-old farm-implement dealer, ginner, and farmer, likened 
the penalty to “finding one man guilty of a crime, then imposing a fine on some- 
one else.” 

The squeeze has prompted a grassroots campaign for immediate relief through 
freezing acreage at 1955 levels. At work feverishly is a cotton hardship com- 
mittee, which is circulating petitions in eight Southeastern States calling for 
congressional approval of freeze bills. 

The committee, with headquarters at Decatur, is seeking review of the 1938 
law and subsequent amendment “to place the allotment of cotton on an in- 
dividual farm basis rather than upon State and county quotas, as is now pro- 
vided.” 

A bill introduced in the House by Representative Robert Jones, Democrat, 
of Alabama, in January calls for increasing State allotments for 1956 to amounts 
equal to 1955 in States receiving allotment decreases, and increasing the 1956 
national acreage allotment accordingly. 

The bill has been approved by the House Agriculture Subcommittee on Cotton 
and sent to the Department of Agriculture for study and recommendations. It 
faces approval by the full House Agriculture Committée before being considered 
by the House. 

Time is short. The planting season is days away in north Alabama. This 
State’s cottongrowers are hoping for relief, and that it won’t be too late. 
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Nortu ALapamMa Faces Crists Wirnh Ungequat Corron Quota 


TOP CASH CROP FOR 16 COUNTIES SLASHED 10 PERCENT BELOW 1955 ALLOTMENT 
WHILE LEVELS IN WEST CLIMB HIGHER OR REMAIN STABLE 


Second of three articles by William Boozer 


Decatur, ALA., March 27.—The squeeze is on in an area that once grew 65 
percent of the cotton in Alebaumn: 

Cotton remains the principal cash crop in the 16 counties of north Alabama, 
but it promises slim earnings for 1956. 

The plight faced by Alabama farmers is prompted by cuts in cotton allotments 
of up to 50 percent under preallotment years, and 10 percent below 1955. levels. 
Western States, meanwhile, have received increases in quotas or maintained 
previous levels. 

The 1956 cotton allotment for the Nation has been placed at 17,391,304 acres. 
This compares with 25,244,000 acres for 1953, the last free-planting year. The 
goal of 10 million tons a year, bales of cotton set by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is 6 million less than produced in 1953. 

Farm leaders in Alabama’s Colbert and Lawrence Counties point out that 
while the 1956 allotment is 4 percent lower than the 1955 acreage nationwide, 
cotton farmers in those 2 counties by being cut 10 percent under last year, are 
receiving cuts of 2% times as much as the national average. 


“UNFAIR,” IS TYPICAL CRY 


“Unfair,” is a cry being echoed throughout north Alabama. “Gross inequity,” 
“ruinous* trend,” and “discrimination” are typical verbal reactions to what -is 
termed “confiscation of Alabama’s cotton acreage.” 

Henry Stanley, 25-year-old Negro who sharecrops 40 acres 8 miles northeast 
of Leighton in Colbert County, is unconcerned at the moment with parity, soil 
bank, and cost prices. 

He admittedly knows little about economics and congressional concern or 
unconcern of farming. 

But he knows how to raise cotton. And he knows that his 1956 cotton allot- 
ment of 9.7 acres is 16.3 acres under the 26 acres he raised in 1953. 

Henry is supporting his wife, 3 children, mother, 6 young sisters, 2 young 
brothers and 3 nieces and nephews. None has been on a welfare roll, he said. 
He is working at Union Aluminum Co. in Sheffield for $50 a week, but has no 
assurance of how long the job will hold out. 


HIS CASH IS SPENT 


Last year, after paying debts incurred from crops and making payments on 
a tractor, he had $200. That’s gone and he’s negotiating for a loan of $600 to 
make his 1956 crop. 

Mack Stevenson, Negro sharecropper in Lawrence County, has never been on 
public welfare in his 71 years. 

Mack farmed 125 acres of cotton in 1953. He raised 50 acres last year and 
this year will farm 45 acres of cotton. 

Once a month, he goes to Town Creek for commodity surplus foods for himself, 
his wife and eight children. 

W. J. Lee, Jr., Lawrence County planter and member of the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, said before controls he planted between 450 and 500 acres of cotton and 
had 25 tenant families on his land. His 1956 allotment is 217 acres and he has 
17 tenants. 

Further evidence that large operators are being hurt as well as small farmers 
is given by Royce Sims, 32, farmer and ginner who owns 600 acres and rents 
another 1,400 in Morgan County 6 miles west of Decatur. 


DROPS TO 340 ACRES 


Mr. Sims raised 600 acres of cotton in 1953, 450 in 1954 and 396 in 1955. His 
1956 allotment is 340 acres. 

Five of Mr. Sims’ 15 tenant families have “turned themselves away” from 
his farmland since November. Heads of the displaced families are working at a 
nearby stone company or in sawmills. 

Sam McClendon, Lawrence County farm agent, said there are 800 farmers 
in that county allotted less than 5 acres of cotton each this year. “At: best, 
their gross income off their main cash crop will be $700,” the county agent said. 
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SPECTER OF ECONOMIC FAILURE FAMILIAR TO NORTH ALABAMANS 


SURPLUS FOOD ITEMS GOING TO RECORD NUMBERS-——CRIMES OF LARCENY SHOW GREAT 
INCREASE—-IMPLEMENT DEALERS ARE FORCED OUT OF BUSINESS 


Last of three articles by William Boozer 


Decatur, ALA., March 28.—Commodity surplus food items are going to record 
humbers of persons in much of north Alabama. 


In one county during the past year, 500 homes have lost electric service because: 


of nonpayment of bitts. 

Crimes of larceny are on the increase in the same county. 

For all this, farm leaders blame severe slashes in cotton acreage allotments, 

In 60 of Alabama’s 67 counties, 1956 cotton aereage quotas are as much as 
50 percent under acreage planted in preallotment years. 

Dirt farmers, facing 1956 slashes of 10 percent under 1955 quotas, are hard hit. 
Farmers are afraid to think what will be their economic status if 1956 is a 
drought year or the boll weevil takes a big bite. 

According to Lester Reed of Moulton, who directs the commodity surplus 
program in Lawrence County, 3,343 families received commodity surplus foods 
in the county during the past 2 weeks. 

With families averaging 5 persons each, that means almost 17,000 persons are 
being issued commodity surpluses in Lawrence County. The county’s popula- 
tion is 28,000. 

SOUP LINES REMEMBERED 


“We didn’t have that many people in soup lines during the height of the 
depression,” said Sam McClendon, Lawrence County farm agent. 

Mr. McClendon reports an increase in larceny incidents of 400 percent in the 
county. He attributes the increase to the “depressed state” of farmers. 

A young tenant farmer in the county was jailed recently for stripping wiring 
from five vacant tenant houses and selling it. The landowner said he will not 
prosecute. 

Industries in north Alabama are absorbing some of the displaced farm labor. 
Lawrence County, however, has only two industries. Both are clothing factories, 
and together they employ less than 200 persons. 

In Colbert County, 11,004 persons were issued commodity surplus foods March 
14. The county’s population is about 42,000. 

“T don’t see how the farmers’ situation could get any worse,” said C. C. Guthrie 
of Cherokee, commodity surplus supervisor for Colbert County. “The small 
farmer has lost heart * * * he’s giving up.” 


NO AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 


“There is no growth agriculturally in this area whatsoever,” said Ed Mauldin 
of Leighton and Town Creek, a ginner, farmer, and International Harvester Co. 
dealer. “Farming people are just trying to hold their own until the crisis passes. 

“The shaky position of farm service and supply businesses is illustrated by the 
fact that there were 38 farm implement dealerships in 5 northwest Alabama 
counties in 1953, and there are 30 now,” Mr. Mauldin said. “In addition to the 
8 that have gone out of business, 8 others have changed ownership one or more 
times.” 

W. L. Hartzog of Decatur, zone manager for International Harvester, said 
cotton acreage cuts in the 12 north Alabama counties in his zone are “definitely” 
reflected in declining sales of farm implements—principally tractors, cotton 
pickers, and mounted implements. The zone’s 18 dealers sold 35 cotton pickers 
in 1953, Mr. Hertzog said, and 4 in 1955. 


‘““WE’RE BEING RUINED” 


Preuit Simms of Preuit Simms & Son Feed and Seed Co. at Decatur said, 
“We're being ruined. Farmers are bewildered by this thing.” 

Mr. Simms said his firm usually sells 5,000 tons of fertilizer a year. “So far 
this year, we've sold less than 800 tons, and we expect to sell no more than 3,000 
tons,” he said. 

Resolutions asking for emergency relief by Congress through freezing of 1956 
acreage at 1955 levels have been passed by the Alabama Legislature, the Alabama 
Bankers Association, and the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products Association. 
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“There are a lot of people wanting to stay on farms but none want to starve to 
death,” declared Barrett C. Shelton, editor and publisher of the Decatur Daily 
and a leader in a grassroots effort for relief. ‘“‘There’s a lot of yah-yah about 
parity, but parity is of no value to our people if they don’t have the acreage” 





ALABAMA PLANTERS HiT By Corton Cuts 


QUOTA TOPPED BY MISSISSIPPI AND ARKANSAS 


Alabama suffers more from cotton-acreage cuts than some other cotton- 
producing States because that State failed to plant to the extent that certain 
other States did when no controls were in effect. 

Allottments are given individual States on the basis of 5-year planting records. 

Despite other States receiving larger acreage cuts statewide than has Alabama, 
the total 1956 acreage in Alabama is less, for instance, than in Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 


Mississippi has been allotted 1,646,562 acres for 1956, or 621,421 acres more 
than the 1,025,141 allotted Alabama. Arkansas’ 1,424,511 acreage for 1956 is 


399,370 acres more than given Alabama. Tennessee’s 1956 allottment is 563,491 
acres. 


In 1953, without controls, Alabama planted 1,630,000 acres of cotton, com- 
pared to 2,554,000 by Mississippi, and 2,112,000 by Arkansas. 

Si Corley, Mississippi commissioner of agriculture, yesterday said he has 
heard “of no more than the normal trend away from (Mississippi) farms.” He 
added, “I have heard of scattered cases of people abandoning cotton altogether 
because acreage is so small it doesn’t justify them planting it.” 

C. A. Vines, associate director of the Agricultural Extension Service in 
Arkansas, said he knows of no concerted move among Arkansas farmers to 
protest continued acreage cutbacks. He said dwindling cotton acreage does 
have “some tendency” to eliminate the small farmer from the State’s cotton 
producing scene. 

Mr. Mavptrn. This cotton law has taken away 50 percent of our 
cotton acreage, and cut our price to 77 percent of what is considered 
fair, thereby reducing our gross income to 3814 percent of normal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this business of cutting price-support levels 
down at a time when prices are low and raising the support level at 
a time when prices are high remainds me of these South Carolina 
niggers that were arguing about the relative importance of the sun 
and the moon. And one said, “Well, of course, the sun is the most 
important thing because it gives us light that causes all of the energy 
in the world, and causes all of our crops to grow.” And the other 
nigger said, he was a younger nigger and he got out at night and he 
said, “It ain’t no such thing, because the sun shines in the daytime 
when you don’t need it and the moon shines at night when we need 
to sleep.” 

And that is the same thing that we have got in this law. When 
prices are high you do not need high parity and when prices are 
low you need it, but you have not got it with this thing. 

Going back to my State, during this same time our costs have risen 
at least 20 percent and the result has been disastrous. Surely this is 
neither fair nor necessary at this time of great industrial progress and 
prosperity. 

Gentlemen, in the name of honor, fair play, and decency, I appeal 
to you to correct these inequities by writing an equity provision in 
the law which would allow those in the Southeast. who depend. upon 
the production of cotton for their livelihood to at least have a chance 
to make a meager living until a better means is made known to them. 

Inasmuch as it has been demonstrated by the USDA and by state- 
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ments furnished you earlier today that cotton can be exported at half 
the cost of displacing that same amount of production, we implore 
you to continue exports at such a level whereby all farms which are 
now below par may have their 1957 allotments raised to a fair and 
reasonable figure which is in keeping with the national average re- 
duction, and still not increase the carryover. Surely, this can be 
done so that the thousands of farmers in our area can at least have 
an even break under the laws. 

It is the belief of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee that 
the Congress wants to know the truth and, once the truth is made 
known, then fair and just laws will result. It is in keeping with this 
basic belief that we have suggested the establishing of a commission 
to be composed of one cotton farmer from each major cotton- -produc- 
ing State. This commission could serve to advise with the Congress 
and provide the ground-level knowledge of the cotton-production in- 
dustry and w ould permit a continuous study of the cotton-farm situa- 
tion and how the boneses are being affected by laws and administra- 
tive regulations, which has heretofore, apparently, been lacking. 
Such a commission could, if the Congress desired, see that the USDA 
was administering its regulations in keeping with the intent of the 
Congress, and, if “adequately financed, could contribute substantially 
to many worthwhile studies, and even aid in the preparation of val- 
uable, fair, and equitable farm legislation. 

No doubt, if the members of this proposed commission were ap- 
pointed by the congressional delegations of the respective States, this 
commission could perform a service far beyond the meager expense 
which it would be to the Government; therefore, we implore you to 
give this idea the most serious consideration and thought. 

For further proof of the gross inequity which has resulted by the 
administration of this obviously outdated law, I cite the following 
tables: 

National reductions 
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So, the national i enue was 1.1 percent, and all of the farms over 
4 acres or more took a 2.59-percent decrease and, of course, we know 
that was necessary to give the 4-acre minimum, because the Congress 
failed to increase the national acreage far enough to provide the 
4-acre minimum in every case. 

These tables clearly indicate that, no matter what reduction the 

Nation has taken, the farms in C olbert C ounty which depend upon the 
production of cotton as their chief source of income take a reduction 
far in excess of the national cut, and that the aggregate percentage 
reduction is almost double the national aggregate reduction over 
the period involved. If the farm histories were shown for the years 
prior to 1953, it would show an even greater discrimination against 
these farms as compared to the national reduction, percentagewise. 

Gentlemen, in reflecting upon these inequities, their i importance to 
those who have suffered them, and what to do about them, put yourself 
in the farmer’s place, if you can, and imagine if you w ill what. your 
attitude would be in that situation. Doing this, I am sure that you 
will ultimately come to the conclusion that something must be done, 
and that it must be done at once. 

We have shown by earlier testimony the unequal competitive’ posi- 
tion the present laws have put the southern cotton in as compared 
to the Mexican border farmer who can use alien labor, fast tax write- 
offs on irrigation and production equipment, and who has an expand- 
ing allotment: —but let us think about the laws which put the southern 
farmer in an unequal position when competing with the snythetic 
fiber manufacturer can depreciate for tax purposes at fast or slow 
rates every dollar of his investment. However, the cotton farmer’s 
greatest: investment, his farmland, cannot be depreciated for tax pur- 
poses nor is there any means for capital recovery except after the full 
income tax is paid at normal rates. With the present high tax rates it 
should be obvious that the farmer, at best can hope to make a living, 
and should the unexpected happen and show a nice profit, nothing 
can be saved for the poor crop year after taxes are paid and living 
and business expenses are paid. Therefore, the way things stand the 
farmer loses all when misfortune hits him but he is unable to move 
anything when good fortune comes his way, if it ever should. 

There are many other things which should and doubtless will be 
brought up before this committee at this hearing but I will not 
impose further upon the kindness of you gentlemen in granting me 
this time to present to you the hopelessness of our situation—much 
of which has been brought about by inequities in the law as it has 
been administered. 

In closing, I cannot emphasize too strongly the seriousness of the 
situation and the necessity for immediate emergency action from 
this both-——1958 may be too late. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

Cotton farmers of Alabama recommend to the Congress the following legisla- 
tion for 1957: 

1. No farm shall be allotted for 1957 or for any subsequent year an acresge to 
be planted to cotton which is less than the national average reduction percent- 
agewise, based upon the measured history years of 1953 and 1950. 

(While the national average allotment reduction has been approximately 30 
percent since the year 1953, some Alabama cotton counties have been cut over 
40 percent and some farms have been cut as high as 69 percent. ) 

95263—_57——3 
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2. We recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture be required to continue 
exporting cotton so long as it can be exported at a cost to the Government which 
is less than the cost of displaced production and that such exports be maintained 
at such a level as to allow the increase in production of cotton to restore farms 
which have received an inequitable allotment cut. 

(Under such a provision the Government can export 2 bales of cotton for the 
same cost of taking 1 acre of cotton out of production under the present pro- 
gram. This could save money, save the cotton farmer and save the cotton in- 
dustry of the South.) 

3. We recommend that the Congress set up a commission composed of one cot- 
ton farmer from each major cotton-producing State to study and place annually 
before the Agriculture Committees of Congress their recommendations for legis- 
lation, if any be necessary, relating to the production and marketing of cotton. 

(It is the belief of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee that the Congress 
wants first to know the truth before enacting legislation, and when the truth is 
given to Congress that that body acts in the best interests of the American 
people. ) 





FEBRUARY 22, 1957. 
THE ALABAMA CoTTON HARDSHIP COMMITTEE, 
Care of Mr. Edward Mauldin, Leighton, Ala. 


Dear Srrs: As circuit solicitor of the 31st judicial circuit of Alabama, com- 
prised of Colbert and Franklin Counties, I would like to state very briefly my 
observation and opinion as to the adverse conditions resulting from the present 
farm program of cotton acreage reduction, as viewed from this office. 

As we all know, our farm economy and especially the production of cotton in 
this area has been the major source of employment and livelihood for the abun- 
dance of unskilled and semiskilled laborers located in this area. 

Within recent years, and more specifically within recent months, there has been 
a marked increase in nonsupport and delinquent family cases coming into the 
circuit court as a direct result of the decrease and the breakdown of this cotton 
farm economy. The court docket is rapidly becoming loaded with cases against 
fathers and husbands who have left Franklin and Colbert Counties and gone 
into the northern and western States to seek individual maintenance for them- 
selves while leaving behind their helpless wives and children. These families 
which have, in the past, secured a livelihood, in many cases solely from the cot- 
ton farms, are now becoming a burden on the State and counties through wel- 
fare and other agencies for their existence. This situation is leading to an in- 
crease in delinquency, and crime in general, in addition to the direct and imme- 
diate nonsupport actions above referred to. 

The situation might be likened to that of the displaced persons following the 
tragedy of the last war; in that they have been forced away and separated from 
their homes and only means of livelihood, which has been the soil and farms. 
As a result, they are left to wander hither and yon without any permanent 
means of employment or a place to live. Many of these individuals are becoming 
professional vagrants and tramps. 

I am sincere in stating to you and to whomever it may concern, that this is a 
real and tragic problem for which some solution must be devised. It is my 
humble opinion that with an increased cotton acreage, and a stabilized farm 
program for this traditionally cotton producing area, which would, in turn, pro- 
vide more employment and security for these people, an important step will 
have been taken in the elimination of this tragic situation. On the other hand, 
if the practice of the present administration of taking the cotton acreage of this 
area out of production, and thereby leaving this great army of agricultural em- 
ployees stranded continues, the problem of broken homes, nonsupport, vagrance, 
delinquency, and all of the tragic results thereof is bound to continue and 
increase. 

Hoping that some solution to this problem, fair and just to all concerned, 
might be reached through the efforts of your committee, and the farseeing un- 
selfish Members of our Congress and Government, I am 

Yours truly, 


Bryce GRAHAM, Circuit Solicitor. 


ence tens 
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Movutron, ALA., February 26, 1957. 
Mr. Epwarp F. MAULDIN, 
Town Creek, Ala. 


Dear Mr. MAuLpIN: Reference your letter of September 6, 1956. 

The Lawrence County agriculture income from cotton and other sources is 
tabulated below. This income from cotton includes that from both lint cotton 
and cottonseed. Other included farm sources are: Hogs, beef cattle, poultry, 
dairy, corn, turkeys, etc. 


! | 








| 
Year | Cotton | Other \| Year Cotton Other 
| | hi 
pany Pete eae i} 
1948_____- | $12, 000, 000 $1, 375, 000 || 1953..._......-.......] $7,800,000 $2, 595, 000 
1949__- 9, 000, 000 1,070,000 |} 1954...-___-- ti 4, 080, 000 1, 191, 000 
1950. . 5, 350, 000 1, 930, 000 Rs diy sco 7, 000, 000 1, 362, 000 
Tea | 6, 560, 000 1, 886, 000 |} 1956....__-- 5, 000, 000 2, 150, 000 
1952. . 5, 650, 000 1, 845, 000 
| 





You may observe that the difference in income is largely in cotton, that other 
sources of income does not reflect such differences. This may be accounted for 
in some degree, that corn and feed made in 1 year is generally fed to livestock 
which is sold the following year. 

I hope that this is the information that you had in mind. 

Any time that I can be of assistance to you, please feel free to call on me. 

Very truly, 
S. P. McCLenvon, County Agent. 


Moutton, ALA., March 9, 1957. 
Mr. Ep MAULDIN, 
Chairman, Cotton Hardship Committee, 
Leighton, Ala. 


DeaR Sir: While the small office of county solicitor affords me no authority to 
speak as any “official voice’ of the county, the duties of the office are inter- 
mingled with and commensurate to the economic condition and the standard of 
living of the people. This deteriorated and deteriorating economic condition and 
standard of living in Lawrence County, Ala., is directly attributed to the decrease 
in the annual income of our farmers, all of whom are—or were until they were 
driven out—cotton farmers. 

In my humble opinion, the causes of crime are poverty and ignorance, and a 
poverty-stricken people cannot educate its youth. It is alarming that the number 
of felonies committed by juveniles has so increased in this county that the 
grand jury has referred to this condition in more than one report. Many of the 
young boys and girls, who have been charged with grand larceny, burglary, and 
such crimes in recent years, are the children of former tenant farmers, families 
who raised cotton on shares, and who are now day laborers on the farm, work- 
ing when farmwork is available and the weather permits, or entirely out of work 
and employment. Frankly, I don’t know the exact percentage of these young 
people who are children of former cotton farmers, but what disturbs me is that 
the Government doesn’t seem to care to know. 

The population of this county in 1940, according to the census, was approxi- 
mately 29,000; this number had decreased some 2,000 before the census of 1950; 
it is common knowledge that several additional thousands have moved away 
since 1950. Anyone knows that any such exodus is economic. If evidence is 
needed, however, consider the fact that 3,800 of the remaining families in Law- 
rence County, Ala., are drawing commodities, because the head of these families 
had less than $1,000 income in the previous year. Of these, 1,700 families are 
on the rolis of the welfare department and are public charges. No wonder 
crime is on the increase when so many of these people have to resort to larceny 
in order to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

Those many departed families are people who haven’t found the end of the 
rainbow, either. In numerous cases the head of the family has gone “up North” 
to seek his fortune and send for his family. Various causes and interests have 
caused him to abandon his family. A large percentage of the families drawing 
commodities and the families drawing funds from the welfare department are 
deserted families. The courts are getting crowded with cases filed under our 
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Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. It has become unpopular for husbands 
and fathers who are “up North” to contribute to the support of their wives and 
children. So acute has this condition become that I have heretofore called it 
to the attention of Senator John Sparkman and requested that an applicable 
Federal law be enacted. 

Our present cotton allotment law, though good intentioned as are all laws, 
created far too drastic a change in the usual and normal method of farming in 
this area, and failed to look far enough into the future. Furthermore, too many 
inequities were included in it. The difference in the number of base years for 
‘cotton, on the one hand, and wheat, on the other, was the first injustice. Then 
followed the diverted “due process of law” whereby the property (amount of 
cotton land allowed) of persons was “taken” due to no fault or lack of coopera- 
tion on their part, but to the ignorance of others. 

It is difficult for us to see how Congress or any other agency or any other 
person can contend that money is more valuable than the lives of our youth, or 
that we are affording our youth more advantages when we decrease the income 
of his parents. There is much more to our cotton program than cotton. 

We are grateful to you for taking our plight to the deafened ears in Washing- 
ton. Certainly someone on the committee with which you will have contact has 
a relative or a friend in this area of the country; if they fail to listen to your 
presentation of the plight of the farmer hereabouts, inquire if they know the 
condition of our children; see if someone in Washington won’t interest himself 
in the moral plight of these young people. If, some way, the cotton farmer, the 
father of these young people, can again obtain a little cash so that he can afford 
to give his children a little money, conditions will change. We might not have 


a big cotton surplus to hold over Egypt, and they might not be too happy about 
it; but our children will smile. 
Yours very truly, 


THOMAS C. PETTUS, 
County Solicitor. 


Maron 8, 1957. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 


United States Senate, United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: This letter is written with the strong hope that it will have some 
weight in effecting a change in the present cotton acreage allotment program. 

It is impossible for me in this letter to state the many reasons which convince 
me the present program is unjust and works a great hardship on the cotton 
farmers in the State of Alabama. 

The last so-called free cotton planting year was in 1953 and my information 
is that the national average reduction is approximately 30 percent, while the 
average reduction in Colbert County, Ala., in the cases that have been brought 
to my knowledge, have been, in most instances, 50 to 60 percent. 

During the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 I am advised that some agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture actually begged the farmers to voluntarily reduce 
their acreage, and the farmers were told, or otherwise led to believe, that the 
cotton acreage during those years would not be used in determining any subse- 
quent allotment. As a result of this many patriotic farmers voluntarily re- 
duced their cotton acreage to some extent. Contrary to the belief of local farm- 
ers the free planting years were used as a yardstick and their 1954 allotment 
was based upon 1953 acreage, and prior year acreage. This, of itself, was an in- 
equity, and of course all allotments made after 1954 were based upon the 1954 
allotment. The net result is obvious. 

Under the present regulations a farmer must appeal within a short period of 
time to a review committee, and the law strictly restricts their powers. After 
the review committee denies this appeal, and I make this statement advisedly, 
for to the date of this letter I know of no appeals that have been granted, then 
an appeal is provided to a court and the law also strictly limits what can be 
considered by the court. 

Of course, this is all a technical procedure and the average farmer cannot 
handle the matter without the assistance of an attorney and most of the farm- 
ers, being small farmers, are not financially able to afford the services of an at- 
torney in order to secure the extra acreage needed so as to make their living. 

Surely, this is not in keeping with free enterprise and our concept of democ- 
racy. The present program is doing more to drive the farmer away from the 
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farm into the cities to seek a livelihood than has ever occurred before in the 
history of this area. 


The situation in my opinion needs corrective action at the earliest possible 
moment. 
Yours truly, 


Harotp V. HuGHSsTON. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the cotton allotment program, as it is now being administered in 
this State and county, is causing and creating undue and extreme hardship upon 
individual cotton farmers in this State, and has caused reductions in many 
cases up to and in excess of 50 percent of normal cotton acreage on individual 
farms in Alabama, and 

Whereas the national reduction in cotton acreage, since the free-planting year 
of 1953 has only been about 30 percent, but this State has taken reductions 
drastically in excess of that amount for that period, and many individual farms 
and farmers have taken reductions in excess of the State reductions, percent- 
agewise, and these reductions are in many instances in excess of twice the per- 
centage reduction for the Nation as a whole, and 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that the reductions imposed upon the 
individual farms and farmers of this State and county should not be in excess 
of the national average reduction, percentagewise, based upon some normal 
free-planting year or years, or based upon some measured history year not 
including recent inequitable allotment years, and 

Whereas we do see the need for, and do hereby request that the following 
points be incorporated in any future agricultural legislation, and that such leg- 
islation be actively sought, promoted and supported by this body, our State Farm 
Bureau, and the National Farm Bureau Federation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this body, the * * * county farm bureau directors concurring, 
That: 

1. No farm or farmers shall be cut more than the national average reduction 
(percentagewise) and that such reduction be based upon some normal free- 
planting year or years, or shall be based upon some measured history year, 
not including the past 3 inequitable allotment years (1954, 1955, or 1956). 

2. No farm, county, or State shall be penalized for voluntarily underplant- 
ing and thereby helping to reduce the production, during an allotment year. 

3. We suggest and recommend that the measured years 1953 and 1950 be used 
as the base years for computing all future allotments for the Nation, State, 
county, and farm allotments. These 2 years are the only 2 years for which 
the USDA has an accurate history except the inequitable allotment years of 
1954, 1955, and 1956. An average of these years (1953 and 1950) would both 
take in westward trends and give consideration to the cotton south. 

4, Farmers should be allowed recourse by law to “A Commission set up by 
Congress and composed of one farmer from each major cotton planting State to 
review State and county allotments (and ultimately individual allotment) make 
recommendations, and serve as a final review tribunal for individual farmers. 
The members of this Commission would be appointed by the congressional dele- 
gation of the respective States, and it would be the duty of each member to 
represent his State rather than the Department of Agriculture as is the case 
now of all those working with the cotton allotment program. 

5. We do not now endorse nor repudiate the soil bank, but we do request that 
participation in the said soil bank be based upon cotton history rather than 
the drastically reduced and inequitable allotments which we now have; be it 
further 

Resolved by this body: That we do see the need for and hereby endorse the 
1956 cotton acreage freeze and do hereby request that this acreage be set as 
the minimum which this Nation, this State, this county and its individual farm- 
ers shall ever be allotted to the production of cotton, and that no individual 
farm or farmer shall ever be allotted any less than his 1956 cotton acreage 
allotment ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Alabama Farm Bureau, be informed of the action this 
day taken, and that their active support of these resolutions is hereby requested, 
and that its officers take all appropriate means to seek and secure legislation 
incorporating these points, in the Congress of the United States. 
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Mr. Mavtprn. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to amplify on Mr. 
Smith’s statement that he mentioned, the statement whereby the 
farmers were urged not to plant as much cotton in 1953 as they had 
heretofore. 

On February 19, 1953, Secretary Benson issued a news release which 
says that without a change in the law the 1953 plantings would not 
affect the 1954 allotment and, of course, the implication was there 
that it would not affect any future allotment. However, that was 
changed by law or by some other reason, it did affect the allotment. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my testimony, and I certainly appreciate 
the opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Jonnston. We are glad to have you come before us. I 
notice that we have 19 witnesses and we are going to have to expedite 
this a little bit more than we have. 

Senator Hotxanp. I have a few questions to ask this witness while 
he is here. 

First, with reference to point No. 2, concerning the export of cotton. 

I have heard no expression at all out of our committee indicating 
that there is any desire to stop the sales that have been going on this 
year, and a little longer, of cotton from CCC stock. You will agree, 
your group agrees, that has been very helpful and should be con- 
tinued ? 

Mr. Mavtprn. It certainly should be ultimately helpful. It has 
not increased the prices of cotton on the domestic level as yet but it 
certainly should be helpful. 

Senator Hotianp. But it has operated in such a way as to reduce 
the net amount of cotton on hand. In other words, if you did this 
taking everything under the law now, there would be a very material 
reduction of the carryover next year and, after all, that is what we 
are trying to do, is it not, cut out the overhanging effect of the heavy 
surplus held in the warehouses ? 

Mr. Mavtpr. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, then I do not think there is any difference 
between you folks and the committee, though, of course, I can speak 
only for myself. 

Mr. Mavutprn. Good. 

Senator Hotianp. The second was this. If I understood you cor- 
rectly, you said that in your county there was a 16,000-bale produc- 
tion from 22,000 acres, is that right ? 

Mr. Mautprn. That is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. And that means that your county is producing 
on the average a little better than 7.2, or not quite three-quarters of 
a bale per acre, is that right ? 

Mr. Mavutprn. That is approximately right. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, is not this the real gist of the problem, 
that in many parts of the Old South that is about the standard of 
production, whereas in west Texas, which you mentioned, where the 
cotton operation has been largely transferred to and in New Mexico 
and California, that they can raise and are raising up to 2, 214 and 
even in some cases 3 bales an acre, is that not really the most critical 
problem of all ? 

Mr. Mavrprn. Well an area that produces half or three-quarters of 
a bale, moving to an area producing 1 or 114 or 2 bales—— 
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Senator Hotianp. I do not think it is as simple as that. My State 
happens to be the worst hit in proportion to any, because we have 
nearly 7,000 cotton farms, but we have a total of less than 40,000 
acres, meaning our average size farm is just a little bit over 5 acres. 

Mr. Maupin. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. And much of it, incidentally, is not really highly 

fertile land, so we are suffering, though in a different degree, from 
the kind of sufferi ing you are talking about. 

But is not the real problem one of the continued existence at that 
standard of production that is profitable in the hill areas or the sand 
areas of the Old South, continuing in competition with the rich and 
irrigated acreage elsewhere? Is that not the real problem ? 

Mr. Maviprs. W ell, it is a production problem that you are talk- 
ing about. Today in Alabama, they have allotted 13,500,000 in the 
soll bank and they say that it is going to take approximately $50 an 
acre to displace that production of cotton, $55, and we produced an 
average of 350 million bales, three-quarters of a bale an acre through- 
out the State and for $55 you are going to displace the production 
on three-quarters of a bale to a bale and a half that you could export 
if you export and 

Senator Hottanp. Well, we are not talking about discontinuing 
the exports. What we are talking about is this, how we can adjust 
this problem so that people can continue to produce cotton and stay 
in business and make a living out of it. 

Mr. Mavtprn. That is right. 

Senator Hornanp. And when they are unequally served by the type 
of fertility that is present in the soil— 

Mr. Mavtpry. Well, I do not necessarily agree with that. Un- 
equal fertility in the type of soil is certainly a major factor but even 
with unequal fertility if you are enjoying an expanding allotment, 
your production costs per unit would be decreasing. Now, where you 
have got the burden of unfavorable fertility conditions plus the tre- 
mendous burden of a relatively unfavorable allotment position, then 
every time you decrease your allotment you increase your costs per 
unit of produce tion and so you are hitting the South with both barrels, 
and you are giving them—nature may have given them an unfair ad- 
vantage, maybe, but you are giving them an unfair advantage 
through the law. 

Senator Honianp. Let us go into that a minute. Your county 

allotments are made by the county committee, are they not ? 

Mr. Mavtprn. Well, no, I don’t think they are made by the county 
committee. 

Senator Hortanp. Who makes them? 

Mr. Maviprn. If they were made by the county committee, I think 
they would make a bigger allotment than we got. 

Senator Horianp. You are of the opinion that your country com- 
mittee does not allot the acreage for your county ? 

Mr. Mavtprn. Well, they allot the farm allotments. 

Senator Houraxp. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Mavtptn. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. And then the State committee breaks down the 
State’s overall figure among the counties; is that not right? 

Mr. Maciprn. That is right. 
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Senator Hotzanp. And the people who do that upon the State level 
and the county level both are people appointed or chosen from the 
body of the farmers in the area affected ? 

Mr. Mavupin. The appointment is still from the Department of 
Agriculture—— 

Senator Hotitanp. You folks do not make your own numination? 

Mr. Mavuuptn. Well, the local committeemen are nominated, the 
office managers, I under stand, are appointed, the State ASC men are 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Hotuanp. What I am trying to do, and maybe you can 
help to have the record show clearly, is to show what you are com- 
plaining of in the administration, Is it the division among the farm- 
ers in the county by the county committee of that county of the 
total acreage that is allotted to that county that you are complaining 
about ? 

Mr. Mavutpin. Well, Senator, we are comp): aining because the Na- 
tion is taking a 30 percent reduction and the State took a 38 percent 
reduction and the county took 43 percent and I took a 50 percent 
reduction. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, let us get specifically for the record what 
you are complaining of; are you complaining of the division among 
farmers in your county by your county committee ? 

Mr. Mavxprn. No, I cannot find too much fault with the county 
committee. In fact, I think that they did the best they could with 
the acreage assigned to them. 

However, I do think in 1954 and maybe in 1955 plus 1956 that the 
State allotment was assigned to people who did not need it or did not 
want it or, for some reason or other, they did not have to have it or 
maybe did not even know what it meant, because Alabama planted 
1,650,000 acres in 1953 and if the 1,200,000 acres allotment they had 
gotten in 1954 had been prorated on a strict percentage basis to that 
same 1,600,000, I believe they would have planted it all and if it was 
administered in a way so they knew what they were doing, I believe 
they would have planted all. 

Senator Hoitianp. The county committees today redistribute the 
acreage that was not planted among the farmers in the county ? 

Mr. Maupin. No, sir. 

Senator Hoitiann. They had the right to do that? 

Mr. Maviprn. They had the right to do that, but they 

Senator Hotianp. They did not know it was to be planted until it 
was too late; is that right ? 

Mr. Maviprn. That is right, in most cases. 

Senator Hoiuanp. Is there anything to complain of in the matter 
of the State committee’s distribution among the counties of the total 
acreage that the State had ? 

Mr. Mautpin. Well, I do no know that I could name one specific 
thing except this. 

We had a review committee hearing at Tuscumbia, Ala., a couple of 
weeks ago and we had two gentlemen from Washington, Mr. Gashert 
and Mr. R: upp, I believe Mr. Gashert is here, and Mr. Rapp was from 
the General Counsel’s office, and we had Mr. Foster of Atlanta from 
the State office. From the State office we had Fred Acuff. 

In the testimony it was brought out that Colbert County has ap- 
proximately 2 percent of the State’s allotment but over a consecutive 
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period of years they have only been getting 1 percent of the State’s 
reserve for hardships and inequities, that would be half of the per- 
centage share, I would say. 

Senator Honiaxp. Who distributes the State-held bank for hard- 
ship and inequities among the various counties? 

Mr. Mavutprn. I assume the county does. 

Senator Hotianp. The State committee ? 

Mr. Maupin. Excuse me, I assume the State committee. 

Senator Hotianp. Well now, then, that is one specific complaint 
that you have, you doubt there ‘has been justification for the manner 
in which the State committee has distributed the reserve for hardship 
among the various counties in the State. Is that right? 

Mr. Maupin. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. And you do not, have any specific criticisms to 
make of the county committee’s functions? 

Mr. Maupin. Well, I do not think that the county committee could 
do a good job allotting farmers a 30 percent reduction when the county 
itself had taken a 43 percent reduction and that is all, Senator, that is 
all they could pass out. 

Senator Hortanp. So you do not find any fault with the county 
committee ? 

Mr. Maupin. No, sir; I think that they did the best that they could, 
The only thing I think the county did and they did it in good faith, but 
they told us in 1954 that they had to adjust our farm history for 1951 
and 1952 down below what was reported and even down below what it 
actually was and they told all the farmers in that county, they came 
and talked to them, that the B AE or the Department of Agriculture 
instructed them to come down in the county figure, and this county 
figure was lower than what was measured for 1953 and they told these 
farmers that by adjusting down it would not affect their allotment in 
1954, and the implication was it would not affect future allotments, 
but it did affect them. 

Senator Hottanp. Now, you have talked about the county and the 
State, and now let us come to Washington. Is there anything specific 
you wish to complain about in the distribution among the States by 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Maunpry. Well, I think the law itself on this moving base busi- 
ness, once the State gets going down in its relative position each year 
it worsens and as it worsens you just move all the acreage on out. 

Senator Hoitanp. Maybe I am coming to your conclusion too 
quickly, but is it your conclusion that the real trouble is with the law 
and not with the regulations at the Federal level, State level, or county 
level? 

Mr. Mavtprn. Well, I am not a legal student and I could not say 
whether it was the law or the administration altogether or entirely 
or in part, I would say that definitely there is something wrong in 
the law as administered when you reduce the acreage in one area for 
1 percent and another area by another percent, w here you cut down 
one fellow by half, productionwise, acreagewise, and i incomewise, and 
increase another farmer above his normal—to be specific, I could 
not pin it down to any one thing; I think it is an accumulation of 
things, an accumulation of inequities. 

Senator Hotzanp. Well, in other words, you put it down to this 
accumulation of unhappy results and you express the hope that you 
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will be able to work it out with new legislation which will work 
properly ¢ 

r. Maupin. Well, we do have recommendations and we feel per- 
haps our recommendation can cure it—I have a provision, if I could 
read it to you. Would you mind reading it? 

Senator Hottanp. Do you mean No. 1? 

Mr. Mautpin. Yes. This provision says that: 

No farm shall be allotted for 1957 or for any subsequent year an acreage to 
be planted to cotton which is less than the national average reduction per- 
centagewise, based upon the measured history years of 1953 and 1950. 

Now, those are the only years that even accurate history which 
the Department of Agriculture has, except inequitable allotment 
years of 1954, 1955, and 1956, and that was the reason we suggested 
1950, and I think that will cure a lot of the ills; just about cure all of 
them as far as the allotment; put everybody on ’the same basis. 

Senator Hotianp. That would just about offset the amount of re- 
duction of CCC stock we will accomplish by this foreign sale; would 
it not? 

Mr. Mautptn. You see, now, this 13,500,000 that you put in the 
soil bank in Alabama and you reduce the production by export, and 
that could reduce the production enough to offset the increased pro- 
duction for the State of Alabama. 

This reduction thing is just about like the same thing as saying 
that you do not have enough money to pay the Senators and so 
we are going to pay Senator ‘Holland 80 percent of what he has been 
getting and “Senator Sparkman 70 percent, and Senator Hill 50 per- 
cent of what he has been getting; it is about the same thing. 

Senator Horzianp. I wish you could work that [Laughter ]—— 

Mr. Mautprn. Well, I thought I would put you on top. 

Senator Hotxianp. I don’t want to make your own home Senators 
feel badly. 

Mr. Mavctprn. But that is about what it has done to us. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you very much. You are in mighty good 
humor and we appreciate the way in which you approach it. 

Mr. Mavtprn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator SparkMAN. May I say this: You understand my absence, 
I was on the housing bill. I just completed it and I understand my 
statement has been placed in the record. 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, there is one gentleman I would like 
Senator Holland to hear. It has to do with this export program you 
have spoken about, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I think it has been about the most important 
thing you have spoken on and I would like to have your comments on 
it. 

Mr. Marrrn. Are you ready, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jounston. Yes, sir; proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK E. MARTIN, DANVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank Martin and I live on and operate a 527-acre farm in 
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Lawrence County, Ala. We operate this farm with 3 families and 
1 hired hand. 

We grow cotton, corn, hogs, beef cattle, and small grain. The 
people ‘that live on this farm depend on it entirely for a . living. 

Cotton is our major cash crop. Grain, hogs, and beef cattle also 
provide cash income in the order named. Tn 1953 we grew 166.4 acres 
of cotton. 

The cotton allotment for the farm for 1957 is 80.3 acres. You can 
see from these figures we have been cut over 50 percent since 1953. 

Gentlemen, this farm is a manufacturing plant, capable of pro- 
ducing new wealth each year and represents an investment of what 
I have been able to get together in the better part of a lifetime. 

Not only that, but if I had not been willing to do more than a 
day’s work in 24 hours, I could never have owned this farm. 

Gentlemen, how can any business enterprise survive? When, by 
regulation, production is cut 50 percent in 4 years, and the same regu- 
lation says the product of that enterprise is worth 77 percent of the 
materials used in producing the product. Not only that but 77 per- 
cent of competitive products. 

I do not know too much about surplus, world markets and eco- 
nomics. However, I do know in farming, production times price 
equals gross income ; gross income minus expense equals net income. 

Net income or what is left after expenses are paid is what de- 
termines what the farm or people involved can affor dto spend. 

This is the factor that determines whether a farmer has more than 
two pairs of overalls, or can trade for a new tractor, and so forth, or 
not. 

I learned during the war years that supply and demand determine 
price. Time and ‘place are also factors to be considered in price. 

[ do not claim to know the answer to the farm surplus problems. 
However, I am convinced that an abundance of food and fiber should 
not be a burden on a nation in a world that a good portion of the peo- 
ple need food and clothing. 

J am also convinced that if the United States is to hold its place 
in the world supply of cotton, we must approach the supply equation 
from both sides. 

We have been working on it from the scarcity philosophy off and on 
since 1933. We still have the surplus. 

According to figures released by the United States Department. of 
Agriculture, we exported less than 3 million bales of cotton in 1955. 

J noticed an article in the cotton trade journal the other day where 
the United States would export between 6 and 7 million bales for the 
1956 cotton year, under the cotton export subsidy program. 

I understand there is 7 cents per pound difference between United 
States price and world price. This is approximately $35 per bale. 
Are these statements correct? 

I have a chart here I wanted you to see in further connection with 
some of you gentlemen. 

Senator Sparkman. I wonder if you could hold it against the wall. 
Wouldn’t it be better ? 

Mr. Martrn. Can you gentlemen see this: Then let us take a look 
at the soil-bank program and its effect on the economy in our section. 

For example, let us take 20 acres of the allotted cotton land on my 
farm and rent it to the soil bank. 
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The ASC office in Lawrence County claims $55 per acre is the 
average for the county. On my particular farm the rate is $65 per 
acre. 

Twenty times $65 equals $1,300. If $35 will move 1 bale into the 
world market, let us see how many bales the $1,300 will move; $1,300 
divided by 35 will be 37 plus. 

I can let a family work this cotton land, they will be satisfied and 
with some corn, hogs, and a cow will make a living. 

With anything like a normal growing season, this 20 acres will 
produce 20 bales of cotton and with a favorable growing season could 
produce more. It has made 30 bales. 

Take 20 bales and the seed at—say 30 cents a pound—I don’t know 
what the Secretary of Agriculture will decide it is worth. 

Twenty bales at 30 cents per pound and seed at $40 per ton will 
average $160 per bale or more. Twenty times $160 equals $3,200. 

Now, let’s.see what happens if the cotton is produced, $3,200 worth 
of new wealth produced. The family has made a living and are 
satisfied. 

Where does the money go? The fertilizer man gets some, the fuel 
man gets some, the tractor parts man gets some, the gin man gets 
some, the transportation man gets some, the oil mill man gets some. 

Then the remainder is distributed out among the other businesses 
of the area, in fact, the economy of the whole area feels it. 

Now, let us see what it costs. Twenty times $35 equals $700 to 
create $3,200 new wealth. If the land is rented to the soil bank, it 
brings $1,300 and a family is displaced. 

What can they do? There are more young men in our area now 
wanting jobs in industry than are able to find them, because most every 
week some young fellow wants me to help him get a job, if I can. 

The difference in terms of dollars—$3,200 minus $1,300 equals 
$1,900 more money back in the area in favor of producing cotton. 

Where does the money to finance the soil bank come from? $1,300 
minus $700 equals $600 less cost to move cotton onto the world market 
than to keep it from being produced through the soil-bank program. 

This reminds me of what an oldtimer told me once. He said he 
never got to go to school much and didn’t know how to figure interest, 
but if he bought a mule for $100 and sold it for $150, he didn’t figure 
he lost any money. 

It seems to me that if $700 would get the same end results as $1,300 
and create $2,500 of new wealth, and at the same time keep from 
displacing a family, it would not hurt our economy. 

Believe it or not, there are some people who had rather work for a 
living than to get a Government handout. Work is honorable, 
healthful, and you seldom hear of people running afoul of the law 
while working. 

In our section a lot of the people involved in burglary, petty 
larceny, and grand larceny cases are underprivileged youth with no 
profitable employment. ; 

Genilemen, please do not misunderstand me. I am not saying this 
export deal is the solution to the surplus problem. But I am saying 
that any program based entirely on the scarcity philosophy is wrong, 
if United States cotton is to hold its place in world commerce. 
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I am saying I believe it is sound to work on both ends of the supply 
equation. We have gone about as far with the control end in our 
section as we can if the industry survives. 

Would it not be sounder business to spend at least a part of the 
cost of the soil-bank program; first, in moving a part of the surplus 
into the world markets; second, in research, finding new uses, markets, 
and advertising. 

If we are to continue the present contro] program, certain inequali- 
ties need to be corrected. 

For example, when we were here before—we were up here last 
spring before the House Agricultural Subcommittee—you were 
gracious enough to pass the 56 Toten; which said no State be cut more 
than 1 percent. 

It was true we got the 56 acreage freeze, but when it got to my 
farm, my acreage wasn’t frozen. We got a 5-percent cut for 1957. 

While the Nation has taken a 30-percent cut, my farm has taken a 
50-percent cut. This has been an inequity that could be changed if 
allotments had been made on individual farms rather than State and 
county bases. 

I have been cut from my measured acreage in 1953 of 166.4 to 80.3 
for 1957. If I had only taken the national average cut of 30 percent 
I could still be planting 116 acres, which would allow me 36 more 
acres for 1957; 160 times 36 equals $5,760 more gross income. 

Whether the reduction of 36 acres above the national average reduc- 
tion is due to the administration of the program or from negligence 
of my neighbor to plant the allotted acres, the fact remains that [ am 
still 36 acres below the national average percentagewise. If you were 
in my position, would you feel this was an inequity ? 

Gentlemen, you have been very kind to give me a hearing before 
your committee for which I am grateful. 

I thank you. 

Senator Hotianp (presiding). Thank you, sir. 

All right, who is the next witness ? 

Senator Hin. Mr. Martin just testified, the next witness. 

Senator Hotianp. George Stiefelmeyer. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE STIEFELMEYER, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Mr. Srieretmeyer. Senator Holland and our two distinguished 
Senators from Alabama, I would like to report on a county that is 
maybe unusual in the South. Senator Sparkman was born in the ad- 
joining county and very close to the county line. 

In brief rather than give you the prepared statement, I would just 
like to tell you what has happened in our county from the year 1947 
when we planted 82,000 acres of cotton until the year of 1957 when we 
were allotted less than 34,000 acres of cotton. 

But beginning with 1950, we planted, or we were allotted 61,500 
acres of cotton. In 1951, we planted 47,000 acres; 1952, 49,000; 1953, 
49,000. 

In the allotment of 1954 we were cut to 45,000; in the allotment of 
1955 to 39,000; in the allotment of 1956 to 34,000; and this year the 
allotment of less than 34,000 acres of which 9,000 acres have gone into 
the soil bank already. 
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With 9,000 in the soil bank our community stands to lose in profit- 
able business income approximately $714 million. In our county we 
have 7,500 individual cotton-producing farmers. 

Of that amount 4,000 have only 4 acres of cotton. 

So, it has led us to a position that they either had to put the cotton 
into the soil bank or leave the farms. And they are leaving it in 
droves, and in 1935 USDA figures—I am sure Senator Sparkman 
has these figures somewhere—we were the second richest agricultural 
county, per capita, in the United States. Today we are on the verge 
of being a welfare county, and we can’t continue to exist unless some- 
thing is done with the 4,000 and more cotton farmers in our county 
vhdtiats a net income of approximately $1,200 a year. 

There seems to be no other crop. We have tried all during the war 
years; we assisted the Department of Agriculture in every way try- 
ing to diversify, and we are diversified. But there seems to be nothing 
that will take up the slack left by reduction in cotton acreage. 

Those are my only statements. We appreciate you gentlemen giv- 
ing us your time and effort. 

Senator Hotianp. Of course, your statement troubles us all, Mr. 
Stiefelmeyer. Do you think that a control program should continue 
on cotton or not ? 

Mr. Srimretmeyer. I don’t know, Senator. I don’t know that 
much about the national economy. But I know our cut has been far 
too great. 

Senator Hottanp. You know, in spite of the reduction and in spite 
of the controls, that the amount of cotton in the Government ware- 
houses has gone straight upward in recent years until this year. 

This year we are moving something near 7 million bales into the 
world market out of the CCC stocks, which has made it the first re- 
duction in some years in surplus and carryover. We hear so many 
suggestions as to what should be done, and I wondered what yours 
was as to the question of continuance or noncontinuance of a con- 
trolled cotton program. 

Mr. Srieretmeyer. I think cotton should be controlled; I am of 
that opinion, but not to the extent that we take a 50-percent cut in 
the Southeast when other sections are not taking that great a cut per- 
centagewise. 

Senator Horztanp. What do you think should be the support-price 
level for cotton ? 

Mr. Streretmeyer. I am not capable of suggesting it, sir. 

Senator Hotxianp. Isn’t this what you are suggesting; that, regard- 
less of what the support price might be, that you are hurt more by 
having your acreage reduced so drastically than by any other thing 
that could happen ? 

Mr. StrerecmMeyer. Exactly. I think we could compete in an open 
market with other cotton-producing sections of the country. 

Senator Hottanp. You mean of the world? 

Mr. StieretMeyer. Of the world; yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. You think that, if we can get rid of our surplus 
stocks, and put more emphasis on production and make sure that our 
cotton moves, either in domestic or world markets at whatever price 
it would bring, we would be in much better shape than to try to con- 
tinue to control acreage ? 
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Mr. Srirretmeyer. No, Senator; to a sl extent I think we 
should "relieve the price situation ‘and sell cotton maybe at world 
markets, but we must also control acreage to a certain extent if we are 
to protect the southeast. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, you can see how troubling a question it is 
with the acreage reduced, with the surplus carryover continuing to go 
up, at least until this year, with the price, the support price, having 
gone down somewhat, and, apparently, now with the crux of the situa- 
tion having become more the amount of cotton that you are able to 
produce than the mere maintenance of the support price, it really does 
constitute a most confusing picture. Are these three suggestions that 
you make here in your printed sheet the only ones that you make? 

Mr, StrereLMEyYeER. At this time, yes, sir. 

Senator Hoitanp. You think they would bring an end to the 
problem ¢ 

Mr. SrierveLMeyer. Not an end; no, sir, but a stay of execution at 
this time until something else could be worked out. We are certainly 
facing the executioner in our part of the southeast. 

Senator Ho~tianp. You spoke about so many having gone out of 
business, or maybe it was the witness before you. They were mostly 
the people with very small acreages of cotton, were they not? 

Mr. StrereLtMeyer. That is true. 

Senator Hottanp. Really, it has gotten to the stage that with small 
acreage and with the small amount of production per acre, at least 
in most parts of the South, most of the southern sections of the South, 
a farmer simply can’t maintain a family on it. 

Mr. Stizreiaeyer. Well, we have a rather high producing area in 

our mountain section, but with the acreage we are being allotted now 
there is no chance for a man to continue to live on the farm and 
prosper . 

Senator HoLLtanp. Your acreage produces more than three-fourths 
of a bale per acre? 

Mr. StrerrLMEYeER. Yes; over a 10-year average we produced more 
than a bale per acre. 

Senator Hottanp. We don't do that in our State, and the smal] 
ucreage plus the small production has driven a great many of our small 
producers out. 

Mr. StivretMeyer. We recently bought an industry from your 
State; we bought it lock, stock, and barrel from the Gov ernment, the 
Swisher plant, and this is no threat, of course, but if we ath get 
increased cotton we - going into tobacco production. We are going 
to be forced into it. I don’t know that we can raise tobac co, but itis a 
straw we must grasp at, and the same thing with corn production. We 
are going to be a corn- produc ing county. 

Senator JOHNSTON (presiding). Have you any tobacco allotment? 

Mr. StieretMeEyeEr. No, sir. They use tobacco which is not allotted 
in cigars. 

Senator HoLttanp. Wrapper-leaf tobacco is not allotted ? 

Mr. Srmeretueyer. And the filter. 

Senator Jounstron. That type is not. 

Senator HoLianp. It is a queer picture. Some tobacco people say 
they can’t stay in business without the price support and acreage al- 
lotment, and some say they don’t want either, and they seem to be 
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about the most prosperous ones. It is a difficult picture. Thank 
you, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. May I say just this word before Mr. Stiefel- 
meyer leaves the stand ? 

Of course, this hearing has to do with cotton, but he comes from 
a county that through the years has been one of the finest agricul- 
tural counties anywhere, particularly in upland agricultural counties. 
It has been one of a great many small farms, practically every one of 
them owned by the people who live on them and who work them. 
They are a prosperous, a fine farm county, and yet he said something 
there, if you caught it, which I think is very significant. 

“Now it is on the verge of being a welfare county.” It is a picture 
of what is happening all too often with the small type farm area. 
This is a rural county. There is only one sizable town in it. There 
are other smaller towns, but it is a typical farm county made up of 
small-farm operators and farm owners which, he says, are becoming 
welfare clients. 

Senator Hit. In the past, one of the most outstanding agricultural 
counties in Alabama. When you thought of an outstanding county, 
you could not pick one other than his county. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to invite the 
Alabama Senators to ask any questions they desire. 

Senator Jounston. Oh, yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Go right ahead, if you have any to make the 
picture clearer. 

Senator SparkMAN. I just wanted to make a comment. It is a lit- 
tle broader than the cotton thing, but I thought it was a typical 
county to use as an example. 

(The statement of Mr. Stiefelmeyer is as follows :) 

I am George Stiefelmeyer, cotton farmer and ginner, and I reside in Cullman, 
Ala. I am vice president of the Southeastern Cotton Ginners Association. I 
also operate a department store and farm machinery agency. Therefore I be- 
lieve that I have an overall picture of cotton conditions in our county. 

In trying to evaluate the effects of placing cotton acreage in the soil-bank 
program in Cullman County, many factors must be considered. Over 9,000 acres 
have been placed in the soil bank in our area. Assuming that we have a normal 
production season, I feel that we will harvest eight to nine thousand less bales 
of cotton than would have been harvested had acreage not been placed in the 


soil-bank program. A total loss in sales of 8,000 bales of cotton at $170 a bale 
would be $1,360,000. 

Using Government statistics each dollar income creates six times that amount 
of business. Each year we find that our cotton has lost approximately 8 million 
in gross purchasing power less soil-bank payments of $700,000, leaving a net 
loss in gross income of approximately $714 million. 

May I give you the following statistics of cotton acreage planted in Cullman 
County for the following years: 


1947: 82,812 acres 

1948: 85,760 acres 

1949: No report, but estimated to be above 1948 plantings 
In the allotment year of 1950 we were allotted 61,511 acres 
1951: No controls; we planted 47,228 acres 

1952: No controls; we planted 49,619 acres 

1953: No controls; we planted 49,473 acres 

In the allotment year of 1954 we were allotted 45,904 acres 
1955: Allotted 39.447 acres 

1956: Allotted 34,502 acres 

1957: Allotted less than 34,000 acres 
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The significant things which the numbers point out is that during the allot- 
ment years of 1950 and the nonallotted years of 1951, 1952, 1953, Cullman County 
did not vary acreage planted to cotton but very little. Therefore, this county did 
not contribute to the rapid building up of surplus cotton. In 1949 we planted 
in excess of 85,000 acres. 

Now let’s look at our situation of 1957: allotments of less than 34,000 acres, 
when in 1950 we were allotted 61,511 acres. Assuming our figures to be cor- 
rect, this will show that we have had above a 45-percent cut in allotments. 

May I give you the following facts about Cullman County. We have approx- 
imately 7,500 cotton-producing farms in Cullman County; of these, 4,000 have 
cotton allotments of 4 acres or less. Because of the nature of these smail 
farms and suiall allotments many farmers have gone into the soil-bank pro- 
gram because they could not afford to stay at home and farm on such a limited 
scale. 

In 1935 USDA figures reported Cullman County to be the second richest agri- 
cultural county per capita in these United States. We are and have always been 
a highly diversified agricultural county. Today we are far from the richest 
county in these United States. If other sections of the South have lost cotton 
acreage they have gone into other types of agriculture that now make the rais- 
ing of other crops in our area unprofitable to the farmer. Of the 4,000 cotton- 
pr oducing farmers in our county with allotments of 4 acres or less, net farm 
incomes are approximately $1,200 per farm family per year. 

The present agricultural controls have penalized the farmers in our area who 
fought to stay at home and raise cotton because his neighbor did not wish to 
raise cotton. Under present laws and regulations we have only a few more years 
left in the cotton industry with no production of any farm crop to take the place 
of cotton. What is to become of the thousands of farm families who have been 
cottongrowers for generations and who did not have the resources or capital to 
change to other types of farming? 


(Off the record.) 


Senator Jonnston. All right. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES ROBERT GILCHRIST, DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Givcurist. Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished Senators, I 
would like to say that I am not going to take the ‘time to go into my 
prepared statement because I think it is more beneficial that you hear 
these farmers. 

Senator Jounston. We will be glad to have you present your paper 
then. 

Mr. Giicuretst. I would like to make a statement before I do, and I 
am a member of the State legislature and in the house agricultural 
committee there and also attorney, and have had the opportunity to 
represent some of these farmers. 

Senator Jounston. By the way, I don’t believe you identified your- 
self for the record. I believe your name is Chris Moore. 

Mr. Gitcurtst. No: it is Bob Gilchrist, James Robert Gilchrist. 
from Morgan County, Ala., a member of the house of representatives, 
and Iam an attorney from Decatur. 

I had the privilege of attending the same high school as our distin- 
guished Senator Sparkman, only at different dates, and we appreciate 
the work that our Senators and congressional leaders have done on 
this cotton question. 

Senator Hotianp. You mean to say you want to make it perfectly 
clear that you came after he did. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gitcurist. I say that because I wanted to read a letter. 

(Off the record :) 

Mr. Gitcurist. I say that because I have a letter here, the English 
is not correct, and punctuation is not, but the thought behind ‘it, I 
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think, shows the attitude of the Alabama farmer, probably the south- 
eastern farmer. 

I don’t want to use the name because I don’t have his permission 
to read it, but it came to the cotton hardship committee. But I will 
read it as it is written. It is very short. It says: 


To the Hardship Cotton Committee: 


Please tell where to go for help. I own a little 60-acre farm. Had a 5-acre 
allotment in 1953. Didn’t plant any in 1953 and 1954. I turned my allotted 
acreage back to the farm office in Morgan County. In 1956 I wanted an al- 


lotment but couldn’t get any. I couldn't rent my little farm because they 
wouldn’t allow me any cotton. 


I went to the farm office and pleaded for 2 acres, but they say the law forbids 
me from planting any cotton on my own farm which I worked hard to pay for. 

So if you know who for me to go to for help please let me know who to con- 
tact. Iam almost a disabled farmer. 

Now, this raises one point in the law that I think there is incon- 
sistency, Senator Holland. We say that the law is defined to reduce 
production or to take out acreage in order to reduce the surplus. 

Yet at the same time we put a provision in there which the intent 
of that provision seems to compel the farmer to plant, that is if he 
doesn’t plant within 3 years he loses that acreage. 

Now, I know personally of farmers who, because of circumstances 
in 1 year might not want to plant, yet by fear of losing that acreage, 
they go ahead and put that land into cultivation to cotton. 

So it seems that some consideration should be given to the reason 
for that provision in the law if it is inconsistent. 

It leads into the field that the man who—that seems to me in our 
committee hearings and in our interviews with our farmers at home, 
that we need to try to protect is the professional farmer, the man 
who is dependent upon farming for his livelihood, and in going with 
reference to Mr. Mauldin’s statement of equity, this man has an un- 
derplanting, this professional farmer, who knows that for the rest 
of his life and probably his sons are going to depend upon the farm 
have taken full advantage of the law, they have planted within the 
rim of possibility all that they were ‘entitled to, and have fulfilled 
all other provisions of the law, yet a formula existing by virtue of 
the act forces them or places a reduction on them far in excess of the 
reduction on a man whose farm is geographically located in Cali- 
fornia, or a man who might be just across the county line. 

It is possible to have 2 farms adjoining, 1 in 1 State and 1 in the 
other or 1 in 1 county and 1 in the other, both of them do all that 
they can within the law, to preserve that acreage, and because of a 
mathematical formula, by accident, whether it was intentionally done 
by other areas of the country, I don’t know, but the result of that 
formula is that both of these men doing all they ‘an, one can actually 
be increased and the other decreased, and I know of no other field in 
the law that we punish an individual, one individual, for the negli- 
gence or intentional injury done by someone else. 

What we have had in Alabama ‘that distinguishes it, I think, from 
some of the larger farm areas, is that we have a little over 50,000 "ts arms 
of 5 acres or less. 

These small farmers are some of them part-time farmers, some of 
them full-time farmers, after a reduction from 9 acres down to 7 and 
into 6, and then to 5, yet they get disgusted and in much stronger 
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language than I will use here, he says, “To heck with it,” and he 
doesn’t go turn that acreage in. 

It was intentional. In some instances he can’t plant to the exact 
footage in an acre, and he has the same plot of ground and I have in 
my files in hearings before these review committees where numerous 
times the same plot of ground that was planted row for row has been 
measured in three different figures, come up with the acreage in that 
particular plot of ground. 

He doesn’t have the money or the resources to take this into court. 
Any hearings, in these hearings I have had are rubberstamp hearings. 
These review committees, it seems to me, not through their fault but 
by the Department of Agriculture, they tell them, “Well, you can do 
certain things and that is all that you can do” and actually the hearing 
might as well not exist as far as giving any relief for hardship or 
adjusting any inequity. 

So the only thing that I can see that would relieve our farmers is an 
amendment to the act which would place allotments on an individual 
basis to some degree or to insert some equity in it as Mr. Mauldin has 
said. 

Maybe we can’t get other sections of the country to say that no 
acreage should be reduced in excess of the national average. Maybe 
they won’t go that far. 

But if we could get them to agree that no individual farm should 
be reduced in excess of a certain percentage of the national average 
production, it would help a lot, because we find ourselves in this 
position : 

That not only for the past 6 to 8 years have we lost acreage that 
under the formula there is only one possibility and that is ‘to lose 
acreage next year and the next year because the formula works that 
way. 

And it is a matter of time, with the freeze it would prolong that time 
but it is theoretically possible under the formula for someday that 
the State of Florida and the State of South Carolina and Alabama 
won’t have a single acre of cotton. 

That would be possible under the formula, and I can’t believe that 
was the intention of the act. 

I want to point one other fact out, and I am sorry to go so long, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. That is all right. 

Mr. Gitcurist. But in my two committees in the house are the 
public welfare and the house agriculture committees, and never did 
I think that they would be so closely related. 

But in one field of the welfare operation, that is the assistance to the 
old-aged, we have had our old-age rolls extended from 68,000 to a 
hundred and some odd thousand in the last 2 years. 

The majority of those people coming before the committee, and the 
majority of those people testifying for increased benefits are farmers, 
and we can remember when the farmer was the most independent 
thinking man in American history. 

Today we have destroyed his independence to some extent, because 
of necessity. So we see that if we put them out of a means of making 
a living or if we destroy the conditions that allow them to make a 
living, that we are going to pick up the cost over here on the welfare 
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front or somewhere else, and corresponding—and I appreciate the 
correspondence of all of you, I think that I wrote several letters to each 
of you and sent you some resolutions that were passed by the Alabama 
Legislature, I appreciate the information that you sent down. 

In communicating with Secretary Benson’s office and his staff, his 
reply to me raising certain questions was, in effect, that the soil bank 
was the answer to the farmers problems. 

But we are not yet hearing the full impact of what the soil bank is 
doing to us and not for us, because in our hometown, where you were 
born, Senator Sparkman, as you know, we start down on one end of the 
street, Senator Holland, a general hardware store and we have got a 
cotton gin and we have got, coming on up there we have got another 
hardware store, and then a feed dealer, and then all these people, there 
is around 78 percent of their total incomes to those merchants in the 
city of Hartselle consisting of about 6,000 people, comes from the 
farmer, and when we take this acreage out of production, you throw 
us in a farm depression and that is where we are today, not to the 
extent that we will be next year, and we haven’t heard the racket that 
we are going to hear when the small businesses feel the full impact of 
taking this acreage out of production. 

I apologize again for taking so much time and I ask that this state- 
ment be inserted in the record. 

Senator Jounsron. That will be printed in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Gilchrist is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to submit my views to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture relative to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

I wish to urge this committee to give serious consideration to the effect that 
the cotton-acreage-allotment program, as it is presently administered, is having 
on the small cotton farmer of the southeastern part of the United States. 

I would like to call to your attention, first, the disastrous effect that the 
acreage reduction is having on our section of the country and to pose this ques- 
tion: Is the acreage reduction since 1954 equitable? 

The national allotment for 1957 is 17,885,463 acres. The measured acreage 
planted to cotton in 1953, which was the last free planting year, was 25,244,000 
acres, according to the United States Department of Agriculture publication, 
Cotton Facts for Committeemen, November 1955. This represents a reduction 
of the national acreage of approximately 30 percent since 1953. However, most 
local farmers in our section of the country have taken cuts far in excess of that 
amount. Many have taken cuts up to and in excess of 50 percent from free- 
planting history. It would seem to me that any claim for acreage should be 
based upon the free-planting history of any particular farm. 

It can be substantiated that our farmers in Alabama were told in 1953 and 
1954, when their history acreage for the years 1951 and 1952 were adjusted 
down from the acreage that they had actually planted, that such adjustments 
would never affect their allotments in subsequent years. However, we know 
now that this was not true since the 1951 and 1952 acreage figures were not 
correct, and the 1954 and subsequent allotments were based in part upon the 
incorrect 1951 and 1952 figures. 

Thus it resulted that the 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 allotments were too low, 
as they were based in part on the incorrect figures for the years 1951 and 1952. 
The result has been that we have had inequitable allotments based upon inequi- 
table allotments. We find ourselves in the position that all of our future allot- 
ments will be too low because they, too, will in part be based upon the incorrect 
figures of 1951 and 1952. 

Another point which this committee should consider is that our farmers feel 
that they were given misleading information by representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, when they 
were asked to diversify their farming and thereby reduce the national cotton 
production. They did this, believing at the time that the years 1951, 1952, and 
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1953 would not be used in computing possible future allotments. However, those 
years were used in computing subsequent allotments, and, as a result, those 
farmers who voluntarily cooperated with the Department of Agriculture have 
been deprived of acreage which they have a right to expect Congress to restore 
to them. 

As a result of the foregoing circumstances and other factors, the Southeastern 
part of the United States has suffered acreage reduction far in excess of the 
national acreage reduction percentagewise and far more than any other section 
of the country. For instance, the national acreage planted to cotton for the year 
1950 was 18,629,000 acres, which means that there has been a national average 
reduction of only 5.5 percent since that year. Most all of our local farmers have 
taken reductions many times that amount percentagewise. 

Many of these farmers whose acreage has been reduced percentagewise many 
times the percentage of the national reduction are farmers who have planted 
their entire allotment each year and who have complied with all other aspects 
of the law. That raises the question: Should a farmer be discriminated against 
because of the geographical location of his farm? Under the law, as it is 
presently administered, two farmers might own adjoining farms, one farm being 
in one State and one in another, or one farm in one county and one in another, and 
both farmers can plant all of their allotted acreage and comply with the law in all 
other respects. Under these circumstances it is possible for the acreage allot- 
ment on one farm to be greatly reduced and the acreage on the other farm 
actually increased. We wonder how this situation arises. It arises because 
the Department of Agriculture uses one system of allotment for the States and 
another for individual farms. It seems to me that the primary purpose of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was to give some degree of protection to the 
individual farmers. 

If this is true, it behooves this committee to amend the act so as to provide 
protection to the individual farmer who complies with all the provisions of 
the law and at the same time has his acreage reduced many times the national 
average reduction percentagewise. It would seem to me that the act should 
provide that any farm which is qualified in all other respects should not be 
reduced in excess of the national average reduction. It would also seem to 
be equitable and fair that those farmers who have already suffered reductions 
far in excess of the national average reduction should haye a restoration of 
acreage sufficient in amount to bring their reductions in line with the national 
average reduction, and, if not to restore the actual acreage, then to otherwise 
reimburse them for these discriminatory and inequitable reductions. 

A partial solution to the above situation would be to amend the act so that 
an individual farmer could not have his acreage reduced as a result of the 
underplanting of his neighbors either in his State or in his county. Such a 
provision to me seems only equitable and right in accordance with the American 
standards of fair play. 

I would like to point out here, also, that the 1956 amendment to the National 
Agricultural Act of 1938 added more than 100,000 acres for farms with 4 acres 
or less. However, I am informed that California, with less than 950 farms of 
5 acres or less, received an additional 28,040 acres, and Alabama, with more than 
50,000 farms with 5 acres or less, received only 3,476 additional acres. I think 
this committee should call upon the Department of Agriculture to explain how 
such inequities can exist under the authority of an act which is supposed to be 
for the benefit of all farmers regardless of the section of the country in which 
they might live. 

Finally, zentlemen, I would like to see this committee dedicate itself to the 
purpose of simplifying the act as well as the administrative rules which are often 
complicated and technical. It has been my experience that the farmers do not 
know exactly what they are entitled to under the law nor do they understand 
the policies of the Department of Agriculture. For instance, they are told that 
the Department wants a reduction in acreage in order to reduce the increasing 
surplus of cotton; yet if that farmer underplants or does not plant, and fails to 
turn his acreage in, then he has lost that acreage. It seems to me that these 
two positions are inconsistent. If a man does not plant all of his allotted acreage, 
why should he be penalized for it? Actually, he saves the taxpayers’ money by 
not turning it in to the soil bank. 

rentlemen, as a result of the inequities that I have discussed, my section of 
the country is on the brink of a farm depression. There is a mass exodus of 
farm labor, tenant farmers and small farmers generally from our section of the 
country to other sections. Our little merchants are going out of business. Our 
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welfare rolls in Alabama have swelled from 68,000 people to more than 100,000 
in the last 2 years. Farm income in my county still constitutes approximately 
50 percent of our county income. You can:see that the so-called soil bank is not 
the answer to our problem. In fact, it only worsens the existing situation. Not 
only is the farmer hurt, but likewise the banker, the merchant, farm-implement 
dealers, feed and fertilizer dealers, in fact our whole economy. I can assure 
you tnat we have great reason to be alarmed and that any consideration you 
can give to this unfair situation will be received with heartfelt thanks from our 
people. 


STATEMENT OF JACK TANKERSLEY, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Mr. Tanxkerstey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Jack Tankersley. I am from Cullman County. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before you. There are over 7,500 
cotton contracts in Cullman County, over 4,500 of these have less than 
5 acres. 

Last year you gave us a 4-acre minimum which I would contend was 
little help to most small cotton farmers for the reason that very few 
farmers try to make their livelihood on 4 acres of cotton. 

To bring up these farmers to 4 acres they were taken from farmers 
with more than 4-acre allotments to do that. 

Farmers in our section farm to live and have nothing to sell but 
their own labor through their crops. 

The soil bank is causing much concern in Cullman County, as about 
1,900 farmers have plac ed their entire allotment into this program. 

Therefore, the banks are loaning less money this spring, the entire 
economy of our community feels the effects of the soil bank before it 
even gets started. 

The tenant cannot get a crop because the landlord can rent his land 
to the soil bank for $67 or $74 an acre. The small farmer cannot 
get a loan. The FSA will not even make a loan to small farmers. 

I am for any bill that will benefit the small farmer to the degree 
of existence. 


In the year 1951 I planted 22 acres of cotton on my farm and re- 
ported 22 acres for history purposes. I was adjusted down to 81% 
acres for that year. I appealed this to my county committee with 
no aid, and to the State committee who said they were in sympathy 
with me but had no acres to give me. 

The county gave me some released acres every year since but now 
no one will release cotton acres. 

It is common practice to rent acres from our neighbors in order to 
make a living, but now the person who has already been driven from 
the farm can rent this farm to the soil bank for more than I can 
afford to pay. 

I thank you. 

Senator Jonnston. We certainly thank you. 

Senator Hotianp. What are your suggestions ? 

Mr. Tanxerstey. I don’t have a solution, sir; I only have a 
problem. 

Senator Hiri. If you had the solution you wouldn’t have had to 
come all the way to Ww ashington. [Laughter. | 

Senator Hottanp. I am afraid he is right about that. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Tanxerstey. I am just trying to put my problem up to some 
smart men. [ Laughter. | 
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Senator Hotnanp. Let us inquire about your philosophy on it. 
Would you favor releasing controls and letting the thing go back to 
where farmers could again try to build up their acreage and live 
competitively ? 

Mr. Tanxerstey. Personally, I can’t raise cotton for less than 30 
cents a pound. 

Senator Hotianp. I mean, would you favor now just taking off 
controls and going back to the free market of cotton production ? 

Mr. Tanxerstry. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. All right. 

Senator Jounston. We certainly appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Tanxerstey. Thank you. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chris Moore. 

Mr. Moore, I notice here, is the branch manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Florence, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF L. C. MOORE, MANAGER, NORTH FLORENCE BRANCH, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FLORENCE, ALA. 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, und other distinguished Senators, it is 
a great pleasure for me to be here today 

Senator Jounston. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Moore. To present to you a little problem of the banks of our 
county and of the State. 

Inasmuch as we have several other people to testify, I would like 
to file- 

Senator Jounston. We have 25 minutes. 

Mr. Moore. All right, sir, I will just take a few minutes. 

I would like to file my statement together with other bankers, busi- 
nessmen, and other farmers from our county and read a statement 


from my commissioner of banks of the State of Alabama, Mr. L. U. 
Gentry. 








UnNIreD STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

GENTLEMEN: The agricultural bankers of Alabama have for some time been 
gravely concerned over the outlook of the farm situation. This concern had 
developed into a serious economic condition which has caused widespread alarm 
among the financial institutions serving agriculture in Alabama. 

Cotton farms in Alabama that depend upon the production of cotton for 
a livelihood have seen their acreage reduced by more than half due to the 
cotton allotment program. 

This has displaced thousands of farm tenants, laborers, and even landowners, 
who have been forced to abandon their farms, seeking employment elsewhere, 

The vast majority of these people have been unable to find employment 
elsewhere, and will not be able to qualify for off-the-farm jobs because of their 
age, education, training, physical infirmities, and statistics show that these 
people have more dependent children than any other class, therefore, they be- 
come wards of the Government. 

I have been reliably informed that the shocking number receiving help from 
the taxpayers has risen in recent months to more than 250,000 farm people 
in this great State. 

All this is due largely to the drastic reduction in cotton acreage, as these 
people have throughout the history of this State made a decent and respectable 
living producing cotton. 

The rural bankers of Alabama are presently having to deny credit to thousands 
of farmers who have heretofore been reliable customers. because their means 


of repaying their loans has been taken away from them by the reduction of 
cotton acres. 
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After exploring every possible means to find an alternate crop which will take 
the place of cotton on these farms, they have not been able to find any crop 
which will enable the average farmer to make a living and pay his debts. 

The State Banking Department of Alabama has under it direct supervision 
of 170 State banks, most of them serving agriculture. 

We are very much concerned for the welfare of these banks, due to the fact 
that they are dependent upon the agricultural economy of this State, and it is 
hard to predict what. will become of many of these banks with the continuance 
of present farm conditions. 


As superintendent of the State banks of Alabama, I respectfully urge and 
request favorable consideration be given to the people of Alabama who are 
dependent upon the production of cotton for a means of livelihood. 

In closing, I can’t overemphasize the necessity of having some remedial 
action taken by the Congress and the administration for the current crop 
year. 

I thank you. 

Senator Jonnston. Yes, sir. You got through in about 2 minutes. 

Senator Hottanp. Of course, the statement shows a deplorable con- 
dition, but it doesn’t suggest a remedy. 

Mr. Moors. I feel that remedies have already been suggested, and 
it is no use of my going into those again. I believe if we could get 
the cotton: 

Senator Hotianp. Let me ask you a basic question: Do you think 
that the remedy for the troubled condition is going to be found in any- 
thing that is done here at Washington by way of passing a law? 
Do you think that is the way to do it? 

Mr. Moore. I certainly think that it could be helped. If we could 
get a law passed, as has been suggested, whereby the farms would be 
set up on an individual, historic basis, and no farm be cut above a 
certain percentage of the State—of the Nation’s—average, then I 
believe we would have a solution to our problem. 

Senator Hotitanp. Of course, the way I have understood the wit- 
nesses down to now, there seems to be a feeling that the principal 
cause for the present trouble is that the law passed here has been ap- 
plied too rigidly; that is the cause of their trouble; is that the way 
you understand it? 

Mr. Moore. Maybe. I believe—I just don’t know. 

Senator Hotitanp. Well, at least the impression I have gotten is 
that there has been too much tampering with the problem by law 
already. 

Mr. Moore. It certainly has. 

Senator Jonnston. What you are complaining about, I think, is 
that a great many of the smaller farms, percentagewise, have been 
cut too much ? 

Mr. Moore. Have been cut as much as 60 percent. 

Senator Jounston. And have been cut more than the national 
average. 

Mr. Moore. That is exactly the point that I have in mind; that if 
we could get that restored to within a reasonable percentage of the 
national average then our individual farmers would not be hurt too 
badly. 

Senator Jounston. If something could be done there, and some 
loans, small loans, made to the smaller farms of this Nation, you think 
it would help some ? 

Mr. Moore. I think it would help some. 

Senator Jounston. Those two. 
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Mr. Moore. I visited—may I say this, Mr. Chairman—I visited 
the Farmers’ Home Administration head man in charge of that office 
in Florence, Ala., just prior to coming up here, and he says the drastic 
reduction in cotton acreage in individual cases has almost put his 
office out of business. And he seemed to think that, if we could get 
that cut within the national average, our farmers would be in a much 
better and much healthier situation. 

Senator Hotitanp. You see, the reason for the very drastic cuts 
of 50 and 60 percent and so forth which have been applicable not to 
your smallest farmers but to the middle-sized farms, I say your large 
small farms, has been to keep in business, the effort to keep in business, 
the people with just a few acres. We have taken from—well, for 
instance, the witness testified here a while ago he was down to—what 
was it? 

Mr. Moore. Four acres. 

Senator Hotianp. Fifty percent of his acreage—and the reason it 
was cut so drastically was because there were so many people who 
came within the 4- and 5-acre bracket who hadn’t taken any losses, 
and didn’t take any, and those operating the program had to take 
away from somebody to give them that, and the very group who have 
been worst hurt, the very-small-acre people, are the only people who 
have been preferred under this law. Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Moors. That is partially right, at least; yes, sir. 

Senator Horianp. Well, I was hoping we would have e suggestions 


from you that would lead us out of the wilderness. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 


Senator Jounston. We are certainly glad to have you come. 
(The statements previously referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep By L. C. Moore, MANAGER, NortTH FLORENCE BRANCH, THE 
First NATIONAL BANK OF F'LORENCE, FLORENCE, ALA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is L. C. Moore. 
I am a native of Lauderdale County, Ala. I am now vice president of the 
First National Bank, Florence, Ala., and manager of its North Florence branch. 
I have been employed by this bank since 1934. Most of my work has been in 
the loan department, first as a loan clerk and then as a loan officer. 

I have lived on a farm all of my life, and I have operated a farm for many 
years. I can truly sympathize with our farmers, because of my sad experience. 
On one farm I rented, we planted 23.6 acres of cotton in 1953, and the allot- 
ment on that same farm was only 11.6 acres last year. 

Having had some actual farming experience, much of my loan work has been 
with farmers and businesses closely associated with farming, such as ginners, 
implement dealers, fertilizer dealers, etc. These businesses are dependent on 
farm income, and the owners tell me it is harder and harder each year for them 
to make a profit. In almost every instance, they say the cause, in their opinion, 
is the drastic reduction in cotton allotments. As you no doubt know, cotton is 
our main cash crop in north Alabama. 

Since 1953 many of our farmers have had difficulty with their cotton-produc- 
tion loans because their cotton allotment was so low. Many of our farmers have 
had their allotment cut more than 50 percent since 1953, whereas the national 
average reduction is only about 30 percent. We can readily see that this has 
reduced their income by at least half, while their expenses have increased. 
This makes it almost impossible for the farmer to live and pay his indebted- 
ness. 

In several instances we have had to request the farmer to secure his indebt- 
edness with a mortgage on his farm. 

I observe that more and more of our farmers are leaving the farm. In our 
county we have over 1,800 farms with 5 acres and less cotton allotment. With 
the cost of living continually rising, it is almost impossible for these farmers 
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to make a living on the farm. In many of these cases the farmer is 50 or 60 
years old and has no experience in any other line of work. He, many times, 
has difficulty finding employment, and finally is at the mercy of the welfare 
department. 

Gentlemen, it is our sincere hope that you will use every means at your dis- 
posal to provide ways and means whereby all our farmers may be given their 
fair share of the national cotton acreage. We cannot afford to have our farm 
population decrease. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RayrorD RANEY, CASHIER, FARMERS BANK, ANDERSON, ALA. 


I, Rayford Raney, cashier of the Farmers Bank of Anderson, Ala., have re- 
sided in Lauderdale County all my life. I live in a small community in the 
east end of Lauderdale County with a population of about 450 people. The 
Farmers Bank is a commercial bank and most of our customers are farmers 
or depend on the farmers for their income. The farmers of this community 
are almost entirely dependent on cotton for their cash income. 

For the last few years the cotton allotment has been decreased so much that 
the farmers and the young people of this county are having to leave and seek 
employment at other places in order to make a living. The farmers are grad- 
ually being pushed off their farms because of the inequality of the cotton- 
acreage allotment. They are not getting enough cotton acreage in order to make 
a living. 

The deposits of our bank have decreased instead of increasing in the last 
few years as have the deposits of other banks in other sections of the coun- 
try. Our loans consist mostly of loans to farmers and due to the low acreage 
of cotton it has placed a hardship on the farmers as well as this bank. They 
need a larger cotton allotment in order to meet their obligations. 


STATEMENT FILED BY BEN M. INGRAM, B. M. INGRAM Co., FLORENCE, ALA. 


I am 66 years old and I have lived in Lauderdale County, Ala., all my life. 

My son and I are engaged in farming, cotton ginning, farm implements, and 
fertilizer. 

The main cash crop in this county is cotton. The allotted acres to each 
farmer has been so reduced in the last 4 years that many farmers are quitting. 
Landlords have had to let their tenants and sharecroppers go because they did 
not have enough cotton acreage to support them. The reduction has been 60 
percent on some farms. This condition has become so bad that it has affected 
every line of business in the county. I have talked to farmers, ginners, cotton 
buyers, implement dealers, cottonseed oil company officials and fertilizer manu- 
facturers and they all agree that the reduced cotton acreage in this county has 
reached the point where it is not only putting the farmers out of business, but 
all business that is connected with farming. 


STATEMENT FILED By P. O. ROMINE, LAUDERDALE County, ALA. 


I am Prentiss O. Romine and I have lived in this county all my life and I 
have farmed since I have been big enough. In 1953 I planted 27 acres of cot- 
ton on my farm. This year I am allotted 10 acres on my farm and I have 
rented 4 other places in order to get 25 acres of cotton this year. The families 
on these 4 farms were forced to quit farming because of the big cut in their 
cotton allotment, I personally know that 3 of these families are now on relief. 
It is getting so I can hardly make a living for my family, since it costs so much 
for me to travel back and forth to these farms now. Everything I buy is getting 
higher every year. Ido hope that we can get some relief soon. 


STATEMENT FILED By T. W. THORNTON, ROGERSVILLE, ALA. 


My name is T. W. Thornton, I have lived in East Lauderdale County all my 
life, have always when I could work around 100 acres cotton, this year I have 
only 22 acres cotton, it has put a hardship on me in every respect, now I can 
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work this acreage myself and loaf half the time; the acreage reduction has 
caused people to leave the farm, no cotton to chop, no picking. 

Before cotton was allotted I had some four or five thousand dollars in cash 
from the cash crop of cotton, today that money has gone for living expenses 
due from not having the sufficient income from sale of cotton, my farm ma- 
chinery is worn out can’t afford to trade for a new one, if something don’t 
happen as all I know is to grow cotton, my family will be on relief shortly. 


STATEMENT FILED sy A. D. Ray, Jr., PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, FARMERS AND 
MERCHANTS BANK, WATERLOO, ALA. 


I am 52 years of age and have been in the banking business for the past 33 
years. I am president and cashier of the Farmers and Merchants Bank, Water- 
loo, Ala. I was employed with the Tennessee Valley Bank, Florence, Ala., prior 
to coming with the Farmers and Merchants Bank. 

I have lived in Lauderdale County for the past 40 years, and have lived in 
Waterloo, Ala., a small town of approximately 425 population, in an agricultural 
area, for the past 28 years, during 26 years of this time I have been engaged 
in farming myself. My association, both direct and indirect, with the small 
farmer has been rather interwoven during this period. My cotton acreage has 
been reduced approximately 50 percent since cotton acreage allotment became 
effective, as has been the case with so many of the farmers in this and surround- 
ing areas. This has placed a hardship not only on the farmer, but on practically 
every type of profession or business in this area. So effective has this hard- 
ship been with so many of our small farmers that they have been forced to quit 
farming and are going to public works to seek employment, others are wholly 
dependant on the county and State for survival in the form of handouts. 

Unless the small farmer is given immediate, due, and just consideration, 
immediate disaster will be the outcome. 





STATEMENT FILED By Ho.iuis Ezett, CAsHieR, EAST LAUDERDALE BANKING Co., 
ROGERSVILLE, ALA, 


I have lived in Lauderdale County all my life, have dealt with the farmers 
in many ways in the past 30 years, the time I have been with the Farmers Bank, 
Anderson Ala., and the past 14 years as cashier of East Lauderdale Banking Co., 
Rogersville, Ala. 

Since 1953 our farmers are being forced out of the cotton farming business, 
and in so doing, has placed a hardship not only on the farmers, but the banks, 
merchants, tractor dealers, fertilizer dealers, ginners, oil mills and has affected 
the whole economy of our county. We have families in the community who 
have depended on cotton picking and cotton chopping for a living, now what are 
we are going to do with these people, since the soil bank and the cotton allotment 
has reduced the acreage. 

Our bank is located in a farm area, our debt paying income is from cotton 
farming, we do ask you to consider our needs, and do something at once to 
relieve this hardship condition, it will continue to grow more serious until we 
get some farm relief, we do ask your serious consideration and actions of some 
form at once. 





STATEMENT FILep By O. E. Barr, PRESIDENT, FLORENCE IMPLEMENT Co., INC., 
FLORENCE, ALA. 


I am a native of Lauderdale County, Ala., and have been a farmer, operator 
of general farm supply store and farm implement dealer for the last 36 years. 

I am president of Florence Implement Co., Inc., the largest farm implement 
business in Lauderdale County. Since 1953 our sales have decreased as cotton 
allotments have been cut. Since cotton is the chief cash crop in our county 
this drastic reduction of cotton allotments in Lauderdale County make it 
harder and harder for our business to stay out the red. 

The reduced acreage has made it impossible for farmers to buy new ma- 
echinery or to even have their old equipment repaired. As a result of this more 
families are leaving our farms each year. 

It is my sincere hope that some plan can be formulated to restore the in- 
equities in the cotton-producing States. 
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STATEMENT Firtep spy A. H. BARNETT, CoUNTY AGENT, FLORENCE, ALA. 


This is to certify that Lauderdale County cotton acreage has been reduced 
by the following amounts by years beginning with 1953: 


Year of 1953 we planted (no allotment) 46,536.8. 

Year of 1954 we were allowed to plant 38,401.1—planted 34,018.4. 
Year of 1955 we were allowed to plant 31,699.1—planted 30,520. 
Year of 1956 we were allowed to plant 27,969—planted 27,969. 
Year of 1957 we will be allowed to plant 28,5038. 


As cotton acreage allotments to farmers have been reduced more and more, 
farmers have gone into other businesses because the acreage was not sufficient 
for the farmer to make a living on the farm. When farmers are thusly forced 
from their homes by dwindling cotton allotments, they have refused to let their 
allotment be delegated to other farms. This kind of operation since 1953 has 
reduced acreage in this county from the last free cotton year 1953 from 
46,536.8 acres to 28,503 acres in 1957. 

There are about 2,000 farms in Lauderdale County with less than 5 acres 
of cotton and each year the crop of less than 5 acres of cotton grows larger. 

An income of $1,000 on a farm is certainly inadequate for an American living 
standard. 


STATEMENT FILep sy J. T. SHARP, ROGERSVILLE, ALA. 


Iam J. T. Sharp and I have lived in Lauderdale County for the past 23 years. 
I have been in the fertilizer business all of this time at Rogersville, Ala. 

The reduced cotton allotments have caused a real hardship on the farmer, the 
fertilizer merchant, and the implement dealer. I have known of several fertilizer 
dealers to be forced out of business the last few years and it is harder each year 
for the country merchant to make a profit. 

I hope that the inequities in the cotton allotment program can soon be cor- 


rected, so the farmers and the merchants dependent on farm income can stay 
in business. 


STATEMENT FILED By J. R. ROBERSON, LOUDERDALE County, ALA. 


I believe that 40 percent of the cotton farmers in this county will not start 
a crop in 1957. They are looking for jobs at some industrial plant and most of 
them are failing to find this job. These farmers are unable to finance their farms 
due to cut in cotton acreage. My particular farm with an allotment originally of 
85 acres with 6 families we now have 41 acres and 2 families on the farm with 1 
of these part-time farming. 





STATEMENT FILED By JOHN W. MECKE, FLORENCE, ALA. 


During the free years of planting cotton, my farm had an average of 60 acres 
of coiton per year. I now have 23.1 acres to plant in 1957. I am trying to hold 
my labor but will find it hard to do. I should have 50 acres of cotton on my 
farm of 420 acres to meet necessary living expenses. 


STATEMENT FILED sy J. R. ABRAMSON, CLOVERDALE, ALA. 


During the free cotton planting years I planted an average of 70 acres of 
cotton on my 460-acre farm. With allotments I now get to plant 30.2 acres of 
cotton. Over a 50 percent cut in my acreage is making it hard for me to get along 
with my farm operation. 


Senator Jonunstron. Now then, we have Senator George Little, a 
member of the State senate. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE LITTLE, EUFAULA, ALA. 


Mr. Lirrie. Mr. Chairman, my testimony will be short so if I may 
I would like to stand, and I want to say to you as chairman, and 
members of the committee, that I am certainly delighted to be here. 
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I have figures from Barbour County that would be in line with all 
of the figures that have been presented here, but I wanted to present 
this thought rather than to give a repetition of the figures. 

I hope, Senator Holland, maybe as a suggestion—— 

Senator Hottanp. I would like to have it, sir. 

Mr. Lirrie. I would like to, if I may, give you the thinking of the 
people of our county, and I think that it would be the thinking of all 
the counties, not only in our State but in yours, and in Florida, too, 
in this manner of thinking: 

The intent of this act as most farmers understand it is to reduce the 
surplus, and that is right, isn’t it, Senator ? 

Senator Jounston. That is true. 

Mr. Lrrrie. Well, as we have failed to get an allotment not to plant- 
ing properly, rather than let our land just stay blank and keep the 
allotment, it is our knowledge and our thinking that we have lost to 
another State. 

Now, in that manner of thinking here is what I am saying, that 
here we are on an acre of land and we produce a half a bale of cotton, 
or maybe three-fourths of a bale. 

They take away that acre that would produce a half bale or three- 
fourths or in some of the better cotton counties maybe a bale, and it 
is transferred to another State where 1 acre will produce 2 bales or 
better. 

Now, I understand that has been partially corrected with legislation 
last year extending through 1958, and so, Senator Holland, if there 
is something that we could ask directly of this committee, if they could 
go back and in some way restore some of the acres that we lost, where 
the intent of the law was not really carried out, that by losing acres 
actually more cotton was produced when we lost an acre in Alabama 
that another State picked up, the net result was a greater production in 
cotton, and we——— 

Senator Hottanp. That has not been exactly the way it is worked. 
You see the total acreage is down now from 2514 million, when was 
that 4 years ago, to what it is at present, 16 million something—be- 
tween 16 and 17 million, so you see it hasn’t been an acre gained some- 
where else from one lost here but there is something to your point. 

The trends are in that direction, aren’t they, sir? 

That is the only idea that I wished to present to the committee. 

I would say that our problem in Barbour County is the same prob- 
lem that is in each of the others, and that is not having enough allot- 
ment to make a living on producing what we are able to produce per 
acre, 

And as a suggestion for a solution, we need more acres if there is any 
possibility. 

Senator Hotianp. I can tell you have given a lot of study to it. 

Can you tell me what would happen if cotton went back to free 
production, on a free market? 

Mr. Lirrix. As has been suggested by several here, I certainly have 
not a mind for the study to answer that. But I do believe from the 
little bit of knowledge that I do have that we need to keep our controls. 

But I would like, if there is any way to give as has also been brought 
out here, that 90 percent of our farmers have an allotment of less than 
10 acres, and now that has been cut, 35 to 45 percent of it is being put 
into soil bank. 
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If we ever have to take that out of the soil bank, we have lost our 
labor. It will take us some time to ever get back into it, but my 
reason—— 

Senator Hotianp. By the way, do you favor the soil-bank approach 
to the reduction of surplus ? 

Mr. Lrrrie. Favor it in one way of looking at it and not favor it in 
another, and may I answer that in this way: 

Using a little pieec of land that I have with a 6-acre cotton allot- 
ment, I “couldn't get anybody to tend that land on 6 acres of cotton and 
make a living | out of it. 

I can put it in the soil-bank program, and I won’t lose any money on 
it, and I think that is typical of many of the people who are w orking 
the land rather than renting the land as I am, so they haven’t got 
enough now to make a living. 

What they do get out of the soil bank might give them a bigger net, 
but then I am not for it, in recognition of this fact: 

In Barbour County we estimate that our loss will be close to $750,000 
over what we would get as a farm income from cotton if we produced 
the poor crop that we produced last year. 

I think that Mr. Martin illustrated the fact with his chart that the 
soil-bank program on the long-run will not be to our advantage, and 
the biggest fear that I have is that maybe 2 years from now you stop 
your soil-bank program. 

We have wid woh of our farm machinery, we have lost our labor 
and we may not ever get it back again. 

Senator HoLttanp. But you don’t lose your acreage / 

Mr. Livre. We don’t lose our acreage but a few acres would not 
do us much good if we are not set up to take advantage of it. 

Senator HoLtianp. So you see the soil bank as possibly helpful 
under some circumstances and hurtful under others ? 

Mr. Lrrrie. And hurtful under others. I think in the long run 
we may wish that we had not fooled with it. However, it does give 
us a net profit, some of us right now that otherwise we wouldn’t get. 

But it will not enable a man who makes his living on that farm 
to stay there and live. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Lirrie - Mr. Chairman, Mr. Foshee from Covington County 
had to leave. He became a little ill and he asked that I turn in his 
statement. 

Senator Hiri. Will you have his statement appear in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, from Covington County ? 

Senator Jounstron. Yes. 


STATEMENT FILED By W. G. FosHEE, JR., COVINGTON County, ALA. 


I would like to submit for your consideration some facts and figures, which 
have been verified by the Covington County Alabama Stabilization Board, con- 
cerning the effect of continued reduction of cotton acreage in Covington County, 
Ala., on the economy of our county and Alabama. 

In 1951, 1952, and 1953, Covington County planted approximately 25,000 acres 
of cotton. Under control plan in 1954 the county was allotted 21,500 acres and 
this allotment has continued to decrease until now the county has been allotted 
only 17,000 acres for 1957. 

To further reduce the acreage and weaken the local economy, farm owners 
have placed 9,000 acres of the 1957 allotment in the soil-bank plan, leaving only 
8,000 acres to be planted in cotton in Covington County, this year. 
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Average production in the county for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 was 
around 13,000 bales. On the remaining 8,000 acres which can be planted in 
cotton in 1957, maximum production would run around 5,000 bales. 

This means that in 1957 the farmer will have 8,000 bales of cotton less to 
sell, and after crediting $512,000 paid to farmers by the soil bank, the cotton 
crop this year will sell for $900,000 less than previous years. 

It has been estimated that the farm dollar will turn seven times in the over- 
all economy of the State and if so this will mean a loss of $6 million from 
Covington County alone. 

Some 2,000 families in Covington County, some totally dependent on farm 
labor and others only partially so, will be affected by this drastic reduction 
in cotton farming. Many will have to leave this area to seek employment. 

The farmers and businessmen of Covington County, Ala. ask for additional 
cotton acreage allotment for 1957 as a means helping to relieve what now ap- 
pears to be quite a serious prospect for business generally this year. 


Senator Jounston. Mr. David Morrow, Russellville, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID MORROW, MAYOR, RED BAY, ALA. 


Mr. Morrow. From Red Bay, Ala. 

Senator SparkMAN. Just barely in Alabama. 

Senator Hiri. Franklin C ounty. 

Mr. Morrow. Mr. Chairman, Senator Holland, and our two distin- 
guished Senators from Alabama: 

It is a pleasure to be before this committee. I am going to stand 
if it is all right and make my statement short as the time is running 
short. 

I also represent the little town of Red Bay as mayor. I will get 
down to that just in a minute. 

F — County, that is my home county where I was born and 
reared, I grew up on a cotton farm and I am still in the farming 
business. 

I am a small farmer down there. In 1950 we planted 31,000 acres 
of cotton in that county. 

In 1957 we have been cut down to 13,000 acres. 

Senator Jounston. From how many now / 

Mr. Morrow. From 31,000 to 13,000 acres. That is around a 59- 
percent cut in that county. 

We are a small hill county and lots of small farmers, and some of 
the finest people in the world, good Christian people are rooted from 
their homes down there, people that their pride is hurt by having to 
go on relief, welfare rolls. 

In that county, we have 25,000 people. Of that 25,000 people there 
are 13,000 people already on the welfare rolls. 

Now, gentlemen, those people don’t want to be on the welfare down 
there. "They want it made possible for them to make their living out 
on the farms like they had done here before. 

It is a poor hill county, as I stated, and cotton is our main cash 
crop. The fact of the business is we can’t grow but very little corn. 
It is practically a one-crop system. 

So these people are going to have to go somewhere if there isn’t 
some relief handed out to them somewhere through some cotton acres 
or some kind of setup. 

I keep a labor survey in the mayor’s office at Red Bay due to the 
fact I am trying to help these people find jobs. We have no industry 
practically in Franklin C ounty. It has all been agriculture there in 
the past. 
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I have today 1,250 people in the surrounding communities of that 

little town of 2,000 there that are seeking jobs to buy clothing and 

food for their wives and their children. 4 j 
Gentlemen, that is the reason why I am in Washington with this 

hardship committee, hoping that you gentlemen can find some solu- 

tion to our problem to help our people so that they might be able to 

stay on the farms and their homes ives and live happily thereafter. 
Guaticuate: as I told you, I am going to make it short and thank 

you very much. 

Senator Jounsron. Thank you for coming, too. 

Mr. Charles Keeton, Cherokee, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES KEETON, CHEROKEE, ALA. 


Mr. Keeton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Charles Keeton from Cherokee, Ala., in Colbert County. 

In 1951, 1952, and 1953 my 3-year average was 581 acres of cotton. 
In 1954 it was 296; 1955, 256; 1956, 233. It is about a 60-percent cut, 
and all my neighbors were cut just about on the same order that I 
was—my farm was cut. 

Now, that valley, I call it the bend of the river, is three hundred 
and—around three-hundred-and-thirty-some farmers, in 1951 and 1952 
and 1953 all back there, made their living on the farm. 

Today we have 7 or 8 of those people that are making their 
living on the farm solely from farm mcome. The others are partly 
farming and partly working. We are fortunate there that we do 
have industry in the area where the farmers can work. 

But those 300, if they had—all the ones I have talked to—if they 
had their national average for their cotton they would be back on 
their farm keeping the buildings up and everything, and that would 
give three-hundred-and-some other people, like someone was talking 
or an opportunity to come in the plant and work, to take their 

aces. 

: Those people for 3 or 4 years now have been working 8 hours, 40 
hours a week, and come in trying to take care of the farm, you can 
drive by the road and tell the difference in their farms. 

The farm is running down, the building is running down, and 
everything, and therefore, naturally, their taxes will be going down, 
and if they had their—had our national average, I am sure that we 
would have 300—we counted around three-hundred-and-thirty-some- 
thing farmers, back on the farm at their regular farm opportunity. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jounston. Thank you for coming. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Ben Knight, managing editor of the Florence Times, Tri- 
Cities Daily. He is not here. 

Mr. W. A. Berryman. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. BERRYMAN, RUSSELLVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Berryman. Mr. Chairman, Senator Holland and the Senators 
from Alabama, my name is W. A. Berryman, Russellville, Ala., 
Franklin County. 

My average cotton acreage, according to ASC records, 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 was 228 acres on the farm. My 1957 allotment is 92 acres. 
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This causes me to lose four farm families off my farm during this 
period. 

The majority of our farms in this county has allotments of less 
than 10 acres of cotton, a large majority of which had allotments of 
less than 5 acres. 

And from that small allotment has caused Franklin County ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the cotton acreage into the soil bank be- 
cause they cannot make a living off of the 4 and 5 acres of cotton. 

One thing that has hurt the er farmer, the smaller farmer has 
not been able to plant up to his allotinaie because of failing to have 
the measurement and knowing just how much he had. 

I think one remedy there would be if we could pass a law, pass 
legislation that all afford the farmers premeasurement of the cot- 
ton acres before planting time so he oad: plant up to, his amount. 

Now, another remedy, I think, would be to bring, to overhaul, ‘in 
other words, the whole program, and bring it down to the individual 
farms. 

If they were going to cut our cotton acreage 30 percent, where 
would be a better place to start than on the individual farm because 
it had a measured acreage? They knew what each acre was, cut it 
across the board, 30 percent or whatever percent and still our county 
has about 50 something percent where my farm has 59.4 percent 
cut. 

Therefore I have twice the national reduction, and many others the 
same way. 

It was brought out that farmers used to be the most thoughtful, the 
best thinking people in the world. It has got to the stage now he 
feels like he doesn’t have very much to think of, to think about, that 
is the reason he does less thinking out there because it does no good if 
he does think, because someone else has already got the thing made up 
and telling him just how he is going to do. His ‘thinking i is not worth 
anything. 

I thank you. 

Senator Jounston. Any questions ? 

Senator Hottanp. The reason why you had to take such a heavy cut 
as this is because there were so many small people who could not be 
reduced that they couldn’t take cuts, that is the reason why you are 
cut so much greater than the average in your county or in your State. 

Mr. Berryman. W ell, it might be. But if you look at it another 
way, the man that was raising more cotton, he had more money or 
more credit, it might then be tied up into his machinery, to operate 
this farm and to work this cotton. 

The man who lived on the 4 and 5 aeres of cotton all the time he had 
nothing tied up in it and if he had gotten 30 percent reduction it would 
not have amounted to over an acre. 

Therefore this small man would not have been hurt very much if 
he could have lived on 4 and 5 acres during these preplanting acreage 
years if he had been cut the national average of 30 percent because he 
would not have lost but about an acre. 

But instead cutting the man who has already got his money tied up 
and equipment to w ork with or he owes for it, w vhy eut him twice the 
national allotment, instead of just cutting it straight across from one 
farm to the other? 
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I thank you. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, he brought out one point there, 
you have been asking for suggestions, that I think would be helpful, 
and that is the premeasurement, particularly for the small farmers. 

It would mean a great deal to them and it could be done very 
cheaply. 

Senator Hitt. That is one of the things they asked for, Senator 
Holland, that is proposition No. 3, which would provide for measure- 
ment so that they will not lose acreage. 

Senator SparKMAN. [ know m a little farm that I own, I had a 
tenant that last year was cut 1 acre from what he had been the year 
before. 

The year before his acres had been measured and he had been told 
they were correct. He took out little over an acre to be sure. 

In the fall, after the fertilizer had been bought and the labor had 
been spent and so on and so forth they came back to him and said, 
“You have got to plow up about 2 acres of land,” and they went out 
and measured it. 

I talked to them myself about it, and they said, “Well, that 
measurement last year was just wrong.” There ought to be some kind 
of measurement to rely upon, and if he can get it before he plants it 
will help him a great deal. 

Mr. Berryman. Just a minute: I might say that most of the ones 
that failed to plant the acreage is a small farmer. The larger farmer, 
he knows about how much cotton he has planted. 

Senator Jounsron. That is one reason why I think you will find 
that in the old, historical, cotton-growing States they had a great 
many small farms and, that being true, this measurement question 
entered into it. They were afraid of overplanting and they under- 
planted, and when the acres “were given out to that State the next 
year it hurt them for the simple reason—nationwide—you will find 
in the Western States, for instance, I can call the names, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and west Texas, those big plantations, they 
could measure them and they could go right up to the acre, the 
amount that they were allotted; then they weren’t cut any more than 
the allotments actually called for, whatever acres they had hereto- 
fore, and that really hurt us to a certain extent. I can see that. 
Don’t you think that is true, Senator Holland ? 

Senator Horttanp. Yes; I do. My recollection is that, in North 
Carolina alone, there was shown to be over 200,000 cotton planters 
with the minimum or less, 5 acres or less. That is a tremendous prob- 
lem. 

Senator Jonnson. Lyman Ray. 


STATEMENT OF LYMAN RAY, HAMILTON, ALA. 


Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the state- 
ment that I have is a repetition of everything you have heard, and I 
would just like to file mine for the record and not take up your time. 

Senator Jounston. We will be glad for you to do that. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you. 

Senator SparkMAN. Some of the others would do that, if you 
would let them do it. 
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Senator Jounston. Unless someone has some new light to throw 
on the matter that we haven’t heard heretofore, if you would just 
submit your statement we would be glad to have you do so. 

(The statement of Mr. Ray is as follows:) 


I am Lyman Ray, from Hamilton, Marion County, Ala. I own a gin and 
warehouse. Cotton allotments have been cut from 26,000 acres in 1950 to 18,800 
acres in 1957. That is 49 percent reduction, or 19 percent over the national 
acreage. Our farms are small and, due to the rough or hilly terrain, the fields 
are difficult to measure, causing us to lose cotton acreage. 

In 1956, I ginned 1,929 bales. If we have the the same crops, percentagewise, 
in 1957, with 33 percent going in the soil bank, I will gin 1,400 bales, a reduction 
of 529 bales, making it impossible to operate the gin and warehouse profitably. 
I honestly believe if the money spent for the soil bank were used to put cotton 
on the world market, it would cost less and would not undermine the economy 
of Marion County and Alabama. 

I thank you for your courtesy. 


Senator Jounston. Sam McClendon, county agent, Lawrence 
County, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF SAM McCLENDON, COUNTY AGENT, MOULTON, ALA. 


Mr. McCienpon. I would like to offer this in lieu of what just 
passed a minute ago. I know of 1 of 40 acres in Lawrence County that 
has been measured by the ASC committeeman and their hired hand 
for as much as 47.7 acres, and for as little as 35 and some few tenths 
acres. Senator Sparkman, that is in line with the trouble you men- 
tioned there, and £ would like for that to be inserted in the record. 

Senator Jounsron. It will. 

Senator Hitt. That much disparity in the measurements / 

Mr. McCienpon. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. That shows what I was talking about a few 
minutes ago. 

Senator Hitt. Just what you said. 

Senator Jounsron. When you are small, you run into that much 
more than you do in the large farms because they measure them more 
closely. 

Mr. McCenpon. Then, also, I think I would be unfair—— 

Senator Jonnsron. It means a loss to all the farms. 

Mr. McCenvon. | think | would be unfair to the people who ad- 
minister the law program in Lawrence County if I didn’t say this, if 
I quit without saying this: That the pay that these people get 
that do the measuring and the method—I mean the way that we have 
to go about getting people to do the measuring—we can’t get quali- 
tied people to do it. 

We don't have enough money to pay them sufficiently to get qualified 
people. We have to depend on people who are unemployed at the 
time the measurement is to be done, and I guess we are feh’y to come 
out as well as we do under the conditions that it has to be operated 
under. 


Mr. Morrow. Lots of high-school boys in your county as well as 
mine. 

Mr. McCrenvon. We have lots of high-school boys, schoolteachers 
after school is out, and their interest is not in the farm; their interest 


is somewhere else, or they would be on the farm if their interest was 
on the farm. 
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Senator Jounston. In other words, in making these measurements 
they are really not qualified in a lot of instances t) make the measure-; 
ments? 

Mr. McCuenvon. The large portion of the people we have to get or 
can get. 

Senator Jounstron. And they are people from year to year vary- 
ing acreage, whatever it might be? 

fr. McCienvon. That is right. 

Senator Jounstron. I can see where that can come in. I have a 
little surveying activity myself. 

Mr. McCrenpon. I, too, would like to offer this as a possible solu- 
tion to some of the problems, some of the inequities. 

The National Committee of the Secretary of Agriculture has some 
acres or percentage, I believe it is 1 percent, that can be issued to 
States based on hardship and need, and the State committee has a 
similar amount, and I believe that a lot of these inequities could have 
been prevented if those two groups of people had used those more 
effectively to meet the situation. 

Lawrence County is one of the counties in the Nation which has 
taken a lot more reduction than the national average, and I believe 
that could have been prevented if those people had given it sufficient 
thought and put the effort on it with the right intent. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hitz. That doesn’t help the poor fellow who has been cut 
50 percent. He has suffered. 

enator Jounston. Is there anyone else who would like to make a 
statement ? 


STATEMENT OF VERNON CROCKETT, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Mr. Crockett. I think I have something new, Senator, 

I am Vernon Crockett. I am a consulting engineer and a farmer. 
I am farming land that has been in our family for over 130 years, 
and it has been growing cotton. 

Now, Senator, I had to take over this and the first thing that I 
asked myself was why can I not compete on an open market for a 
pound of fiber. 

We have got our land paid for, been paid for. We own our own 
equipment and it has been paid for. We are not paying any interest. 

Why can I not compete. 

The only difference, after 18 months of study, travel of nearly 
10,000 miles, is this: 

In the irrigated sections he is depreciating the extra cost of his 
capital plant that is in irrigation, that gives him an advantage over me 
that I am not allowed to depreciate my plant. 

English capital built, and we considered it, I was one of the con- 
sultants, located in the Senator’s home, a large rayon plant, located 
in Mobile, Ala. 

Within the last few days, they have lowered the price of rayon to 
a point that a tenant that works for us on a third and a fourth basis 
farms a farm with 157 cultivated acres, produces over 4,000 net income 
in 1955, cannot meet that competition. 
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His net income this year, a normal year, average production, is a 
niet loss of $2,000. The reduction in acreage has lowered him beyond 
the point that his fixed charges can be met. 

Now, there is another thing that concerns us: Our labor has been 
with us for generations and under the law the Minimum Wage Act, 
unemploy ment they are discriminated against. I don’t know the = 
swer but I think we need to rub out the slate and start over and 
down into the fundamentals of the flow of capital and find out w y 

capital is flowing and in developing additional cotton production in 
this country that is competing with traditional areas in your and my 
State that have served this country and produced it so much wealth. 

It is something fundamental there, and I would like to comment 
on one thing on this trend of movement of cotton to the West. 

The fact that back during the thirties the cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture im establishing a sound and diversified 
agriculture in the Southeast, our farmers | cooperated ; they had to. 

They learned cooperation, and in 1953 when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asked them to cooperate in reducing their allotments they did 
in my county, and they did in your State. 

But because they did they established a diminishing trend and, Sen- 
ator, as long as we operate under the present formula the theory of 
mathematics being what they are, we are going to continue to dimin- 
ish our acres, because you started the car downhill and momentum is 
going to carry it. 

Senator Jounston. I am glad to have these remarks. You are right 
in some of them, too. 

I find this to be true also: 

We have many things that are really working against the farmer 
at the present time. One thing is the cheap competition in other 
lands, the growing of cotton in other lands. We have been feeling it 
for some time. 

For illustration, they have 17 million acres of irrigated land in 
India that they put in in the last 5 years, 17 million; think about it. 

Now then, of course we have giv en them money to do it in a great 
many instances, and let them come in in competition with their cheap 
labor against the farmer. 

You are beginning to hear now a little bit of talk about cheap labor 
in the textile countries, too, in the States when they are meeting the 
Japanese 15 cents an hour, because the same thing again is true and 
they are building up the completion to us here in the United States. 

Now then, go down to this: We bring a lot of cheap labor up from 
Mexico, for instance. I have never been so strong for that myself, 
bring it up here to—in certain sections of the United States to help 
work, make the cotton, grow it and gather it and then they grow it 
down there, too. 

Then we have to meet the world market which is about 5 or 6 cents, 
on an average, under our market, and if we sell it we have got to sell 
it cheaper than theirs, that is because they can grow it much cheaper 
than us, because of the cheap labor. 

So we have a problem that we are facing from many angles. But 
we want to work it out if we possibly can. I did want you to see 
some of that. It is true and we ¢ al realize it. 
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Mr. Givcnrisr. Is there any reason we take an acre out of the 
United States, and another country is going to put another acre right 
back in? 

Senator Jounston. We have been doing that. 

Senator SparkmMAN. There are about three others. 

Senator Huu. There are three others here. 

Senator Jounsron. Could you give your papers—— 

Senator Hm. Come around, gentlemen. 

Senator Jounston. Give us your name and everything and put the 
paper in the record just as if you said it here. 


STATEMENT OF D. F. BOLTON, WILSONVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Bouron. I own and operate a gin and I am in the farm equip- 
ment business and also a small farm; and, of course, the situation in our 
county is about the same that has been presented here before. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD LANSFORD, VINCENT, ALA. 


Mr. Lansrorp. Mr. Chairman and distinguished gentlemen, I am 
Edward Lansford from Shelby County, Ala. 

I am a farmer of about 2,400 acres, and I don’t think I could add 
anything to what has been said, and we thank you for your time. 

Senator Jounston. Thank you for coming. 


STATEMENT OF W. G. FLOREY, VINCENT, ALA. 


Mr. Fiorey. I don’t think I can say any more than has been said. 
T think this prepaid cotton would be a good thing; that a lot of these 
farmers are ignorant and haven’t got the money to pay for it, and they 
lost a lot of acres. I think that would be a good thing. 

Senator Jonnston. Anyone else? 

Mr. Layman. A man is preparing a statement. 

Senator Hix. He can file it for the record. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS SPANGLER, LEIGHTON, ALA. 


Mr. Spaneter. My name is Curtis Spangler from Colbert County, 
Ala. I own and operate a farm that in 1954 had an allotment of 111 
acres. In 1955 this allotment dropped to 74.5 acres, and in 1956 the 
allotment was 67 acres, and now my allotment is 66 acres. 

As you can well see, I am fast on the way out of the cotton business. 
Already two of my tenants have been forced to move. 

Thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you. 

Senator Jounsron. Anyone else? 

If there are none, I certainly want to thank Senator Hill and Sen- 
ator Sparkman from Alabama in calling to my attention this matter 
and we had to get this meeting called just in quick order and I think if 
we had had a little more time we probably would have had some of the 
other members of the subcommittee here. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, I know I express the sentiments of 
every man in this room in expressing our thanks and deep apprecia- 
tion to you, sir, for being here this afternoon and being so patient and 
giving us the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee. 
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I have known you for a good many years; I knew you when you 
were Governor before you came here, and I know that the farmer, and 
certainly the cotton farmer, has no better or devoted friend than you, 
sir. 

You work for the farmer day in and day out, you fight the farmer’s 
battles all the time and we are certainly grateful to you. 

Senator Jounsron. It is nice of you to say that. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I want to say amen to that and 
at the same time, while thanking you for your patience and for setting 
up the special meeting for us, I want to emphasize the fact that these 
people who have come here to testify, if there is such a thing as grass- 
roots, they are the grassroots. They are the people who are ‘down 
there meeting with these day-to-day experiences. 

There is no theory about what they are saying. It is the actual 
facts and I know that you recognize that fact. 

Senator Jounston. I am glad to hear from them for it kind of 
revives the old way of thinking, and it makes you realize what is going 
on back home. 

Sometimes we get up here and get so involved in so many things 
until it is hard to really do proper thinking along various lines. 

Senator Hut. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you and the 
subcommittee a petition signed by several hundred grassroot farmers, 
farmers just like we have “had here this afternoon, from Tuscaloosa 
County, Ala., asking for relief. 

Senator Jonnston. We are glad to have that presented by Senator 
Hill. 

(The petition is as follows :) 

We, the undersigned, wish to express approval of, and urge the passage of 
Hill-Sparkman bill increasing farmers’ cotton allotment by 20 percent; which 
would not be planted, but paid for through the soil bank. Similar bill has been 
introduced in House of Representatives by entire Alabama delegation: 

(Signed by approximately 250 persons. ) 

Senator Jounston. Anything else ? 

If not, the committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m., the subeommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1957 


Unirep Srates Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Seott, Symington, Aiken, 
Young, Thye, and Schoeppel. 

The CHarrmman. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning a number of bills dealing 
with cotton. 

Two of these bills, S. 267 and S. 566, which are identical in effect, 
would extend existing provisions of law providing for minimum 
National, State, and farm allotments. 

Three bills, S. 1924, S. 2226, and S. 2176, provide for what might 
be called two price plans, under which the producer would receive 
one price for cotton representing his share of the domestic market 
and a lower price for cotton representing his share of the export 
market. 

S. 1924 and S. 2226 would be superimposed on the existing mar- 
keting quota system. Under these two bills all cotton would move 
into the market at one price, and the producer would receive the ad- 
ditional amount for his domestic allotment cotton in the form of 
Government payments. S. 2176 would replace the existing market- 
ing quota system with a plan under which the producers’ domestic 
allotment cotton would be certificated and supported at a price de- 
signed to reflect parity of income, so that such cotton would move 
into the market at a higher price than other cotton. Only certifi- 
cated cotton could be processed for domestic use. 

S. 2273 is applicable only to the 1958 crop. Under it 1958 allot- 
ments of old cotton farms would be increased 20 percent and the 
support price would be fixed at 75 percent of parity, if producers so 
decided in the referendum. 

Unlike the other bills, S. 314 does not relate to quotas, but pro- 
vides for the sale of surplus cotton to domestic mills for manufac- 
ture for export. 

Committee members have before them a short explanation of each 
of these bills, which will be inserted in the record at this oF 
along with the bills and the departmental reports received so 
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(The explanatory statement, bills, and reports are as follows :) 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOLESTRY 
COTTON BILLS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON JUNE 24, 1957 


S. 267 (Johnson and others) 


Makes permanent sections 302 and 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. These 
sections, now applicable only to 1957 and 1958, provide for— 

(1) A minimum national allotment equal to the 1956 allotment ; 

(2) A minimum State allotment equal to its 1956 allotment, less 1 percent 
per annum; 

(3) Minimum farm allotments of 4 acres or the highest acreage planted 
during the three preceding years ; and 

(4) An additional 100,000 acres to be apportioned on the basis of needs for 


minimum farm allotments, except that 1,000 acres will be apportioned to 
Nevada. 


S. 314 (Mrs. Smith of Maine) 


Requires the Secretary of Agriculture to sell not less than 750,000 bales an- 
nually for 5 years to domestic textile mills at prices which will allow United 
States industry to regain the cotton product export level of 1947-52. The cotton 
so sold is to be used only to produce products for export. 

8. 566 ( Hill and Sparkman) 

Identical in effect to S. 267. 
8.1924 (Stennis) 

Provides for— 

(1) A national marketing quota equal to domestic consumption plus ex- 
ports (for the marketing year beginning in the calendar year in which the 
quota is proclaimed) ; 

(2) Price support at 75 percent of parity ; 

(3) Equalization payments on each farm’s share of the domestic market 
equal to the difference between 95 percent of parity and the higher of (a) 
the average market price, or () 75 percent of parity. 

The foregoing would be effective only if approved by a majority of the pro- 
ducers voting in a referendum. The bill would also make section 303 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 permanent (providing for minimum farm allotments 
and 100,000 additional acres). In addition, the bill would make section 377 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 permanent and give the producer until the 
30th day after the beginning of the marketing year to notify the county com- 
mittee of his desire to preserve his acreage allotment. Section 377, which applies 
to all basic commodities and provides for preserving the allotments of under- 
planted farms, is now applicable only through 1959, and provides for notice at 
least 60 days prior to the beginning of the marketing year. 


8. 2176 (Russell) 


Two-price plan. Replaces acreage allotments, marketing quotas, and present 
price-support levels with a system under which— 

(1) A domestic marketing quota equal to the quantity to be processed do- 
mestically for domestic use would be apportioned to States, counties, and 
farms: 

(2) Producers would receive certificates to attach to their share of the 
domestic quota or transfer to other producers ; 

(3) Cotton, or synthetics similar to cotton, could be processed or manu- 
factured only if covered by a certificate or permit ; 

(4) Producers would receive price support on certificated cotton at such 
price, in excess of the world price, as might be necessary to reflect parity 
of income; 

(5) Importers of cotton and synthetics would be required to purchase 
import certificates for the difference between the world price of the material 
and the support price of cotton, subject to limited adjustment in the case 
of synthetics to preserve the historical domestic market of either cotton or 
synthetics ; 

(6) Exporters would be entitled to permits to process uncertificated cotton 
or synthetics in quantities equivalent to quantities exported ; and 

(7) cotton acquired under the price-support provisions of the bill, held 


for over a year, and not required for national security, would be sold at the 
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world prices for export or at 105 percent of the-turrent price, plus carrying 
charges, for domestic use. 


8. 2226 (Symington and others) 
Provides for— 

(1) a national marketing quota of not less than the domestic consump- 
tion and exports (for the marketing year for which the quota is pro- 
claimed ) ; 

2) price support at 95 percent of the world price or, if funds for equali- 
zation payments are not available, the level now prescribed by law; 

(3) equalization payments (to be made to the first buyer if he has paid 
the same amount to the producer) equal to the difference between— 

(a) the higher of the average spot-market price or the support price, 
and 

(b) 90 percent of parity multiplied (in the case of farms having acre- 
age allotments in excess of 4 acres) by the adjustment factor for the 
farm. (The adjustment factor for the farm would be determined by 
dividing its domestic allotment by its total planted acres. The domestic 
allotment is that percentage of the farm-acreage allotment which the 
estimated domestic consumption is of the estimated domestic consump- 
tion and exports.) 

(4) For the purpose of determining acreage reserve program eligibility, 
producers with allotments in excess of 4 acres would be required to reduce 
their cotton acreage below their 1957 allotments. 


N. 2273 (Eastland and others) 


Applicable to 1958 crop only. If approved by a majority of the producers 
voting in the 1958 crop quota referendum and if quotas are approved, old farm 
allotments for 1958 would be increased by 20 percent and the 1958 price-support 
level would be fixed at 75 percent of parity. 


[S. 267, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL Relating to acreage allotments for the 1957 and subsequent crops of upland cotton 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the last two sentences of section 342 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: “Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, the na- 
tional marketing quota for cotton for 1957 and each year thereafter shall be 
not less than the number of bales required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for such year equal to the national acreage allotment for 1956: Provided, 
That if the acreage allotment for any State for any such year is less than its 
allotment for the preceding year by more than 1 per centum, such State allot- 
ment shall be increased so that the reduction shall not exceed 1 per centum per 
annum, and the acreage required for such increase shall be in addition to the 
national acreage allotment for such year. Additional acreage apportioned to a 
State under the foregoing proviso shall not be taken into account in establishing 
future State allotments.” 

Sec. 2. Section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended by changing the 
first sentence of subsection (e) to read as follows: “The amendments made by 
this section shall be effective with respect to the 1957 and succeeding crops.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of January 10, 1957, 
for a report on S. 267, a bill relating to acreage allotments for the 1957 and 
subsequent crops of upland cotton. 

The Department is opposed to passage of the bill. 

The bill would make permanent the present provision of law which provides 
that the national cotton marketing quota for 1957 and 1958 shall be not less 
than the amount required to provide a national acreage allotment equal to the 
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1956 national acreage allotment. It would also make permanent the present 
provision under which the 1957 and 1958 State allotments may not be reduced 
more than 1 percent from the preceding year. In addition, the bill would make 
permanent the provisions of section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, now 
applicable only to the 1957 and 1958 crops, which provide (1) 100,000 acres for 
establishing minimum farm allotments (1,000 of which goes to Nevada) and (2) 
require minimum farm allotments at the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acre- 
age planted to cotton on the farm in the preceding 3 years to be established in 
all counties. 

It is estimated that the bill would cause approximately 2 million more acres 
to be allotted to cotton for 1959 than would otherwise be allotted under present 
law. 

The soil-bank programs and the export-sales program are expected to reduce 
substantially our surplus stocks of cotton. Until these programs are given a 
chance to operate fully between now and August 1, 1958, it will be impossible 
to calculate accurately the acreage to be allotted for 1959 and to make reason- 
able estimates of the acreages which should be allotted for 1960 and subsequent 
years. Even though approximately 7 million bales of cotton were sold in 1956 
under the export-sales programs, the carryover on August 1, 1957, is expected 
to be about 12 million bales. If cotton yields per acre continue to increase dur- 
ing 1957 and 1958 as in recent years, the adjustment in acreage under the soil- 
bank programs may be largely offset, thus adding to the uncertainty as to the 
size of future national allotments needed. Furthermore, if the upward trend 
in cotton yields per acre in recent years continues, as we believe it will, the 
national acreage allotment for future years will have to be reduced unless com- 
pensating increases occur in domestic consumption and exports, 

The bill would provide for Nevada receiving 1,000 acres each year in addition 
to the allotment received by the State under the minimum State allotment pro- 
visions of the act. Since Nevada was given the additional 1,000 acres only for 
1957 and 1958 to serve as an inducement for the construction of a cotton gin in 
the State, the proposal in the bill to make the 1,000 acres an annual allocation 
goes beyond the basis for the original allocation. We are opposed to granting 
the State the additional 1,000 acres on a permanent basis because the allot- 
ment which it receives under other provisions of the act produces sufficient 
cotton to support a small, modern gin: for example, Nevada’s production the 
past few years has been about 5 percent larger than the average number of bales 
handled by gins throughout the country, which in 1955 was about 1,900 bales. 
There is no compelling reason for permanently extending the provision for 1,000 
additional acres of allotment to the State on the grounds that it is needed to 
justify construction of a gin. 

It is impossible to estimate the probable cost to the Government if the bill 
were enacted. However, assuming the bill would result in allotting 2 million 
additional acres for 1959 and each succeeding year and that the yields per acre 
and price-support levels are as at the present time and that the entire additional 
production were placed under loan, an increase of roughly $250 million in the 
annual outlay of CCC capital funds would result. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


[S. 314, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To assist the United States cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable share 
of the world market 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to 
assist the United States cotton textile industry to reestablish and maintain 
its fair historical share of the world market in cotton textiles so as to (1) in- 
sure the continued existence of such industry, (2) prevent unemployment in 
such industry, and (3) allow employees in such industry to participate in the 
high national level of earnings. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to make available to textile mills in the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the four 
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succeeding fiscal years not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand bales of 
surplus cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at such prices as the 
Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton textile industry to 
regain the level of exports of cotton products maintained by it during the period 
1947 through 1952. Cotton shall be made available to a textile mill under this 
Act only upon agreement by such mill that such cotton will be used only for 
the manufacture of cotton products for export. 

(b) The Secretary shall announce, not later than September 1 of each year 
for which surplus cotton is made available under this Act, the price at which 
such cotton is to be made available and thereafter for a period of thirty days 
shall accept applications from textile mills for the purchase of such surplus 
cotton. In the event the quantity of cotton for which application is made ex- 
ceeds the quantity of such cotton made available for distribution under this 
Act, the cotton made available for distribution shall be distributed pro rata 
among the mills making application therefor on the basis of the quantities of 
cotton processed by such mills during the three calendar years preceding the 
year for which such distribution is made. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who knowingly sells or offers for sale in the United 
States any product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part 
from any cotton made available under this Act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of January 12, 1957, 
for a report on 8. 314, a bill to assist the United States cotton-textile industry in 
regaining its equitable share of the world market. 

The Department recommends against passage of the bill. 

The bill provides for the Secretary of Agriculture to make available to textile 
mills during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years not less than 750,000 bales of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton 
at such prices as the Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton- 
textile industry to regain the level of exports of cotton products maintained 
during the period 1947-52. A mill would be required to agree that such cotton 
would be used only for the manufacture of cotton products for export. 

A bill with substantially identical provisions, S. 4156, was introduced by 
Senator Smith during the 84th Congress. Assistant Secretary McLain repre- 
sented the Department at a hearing before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on July 16, 1956, and opposed the bill. 

Under the export sales programs initiated in 1956, the Department has sold 
over 7 million bales of CCC’s stocks of upland cotton on a competitive-bid basis. 
The Department also initiated during 1956 the cotton-products-export program, 
which extends the benefits of the export sales programs for raw cotton to cover 
exports of cotton textiles, yarns, and spinnable waste manufactured in this coun- 
try from American upland cotton. Under this program equalization payments 
are made to exporters of cotton textiles and spinnable cotton waste on the basis 
of the difference between the domestic market price and the CCC export price 
for cotton. Through January 25, 1957, 42,983 sales had been registered with 
CCC and equalization payments of $5,771,988.50 had been made by CCC to ex- 
porters on the cotton products exported. 

Only about 10 percent of the cotton textiles exported are exported by inte- 
grated mills, that is, mills which have sales organizations and make export sales 
of cotton products. The other 90 percent of exports are made by persons or 
firms other than manufacturers. Therefore, it would be almost impossible for 
cotton which had been sold for processing into textiles for export to be followed 
throughout the channels of trade until finally exported. 

It is impossible to make a reasonable estimate of the costs which might be 
incurred by the Department in carrying out the provisions of the bill. Exports 
of cotton products during the period 1947-52 were at extremely high levels, which 
would make it very difficult to determine the price level at which cotton would 
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have to be made available to mills in order to attain exports at the levels of the 
period specified. Assuming, however, a reduction of 10 cents a pound and the 
sale of 750,000 bales, the annual cost to the Government would be $37,500,000. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 28, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: Reference is made to the request of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of January 15, 1957, acknowledged on January 17, for the 
views of the Department regarding S. 314. This bill is virtually identical with S. 
4156 of the 84th Congress. The views of the Department on 8. 314 are similar to 
those submitted to the committee with regard to S. 4156 on July 16, 1956. 

S. 314 would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to sell not less than 750,000 
bales of raw cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation to textile mills 
in the United States during each of 5 fiscal years beginning July 1, 1957. These 
sales would be made at prices which the Secretary would determine would allow 
the textile industry to regain the level of cotton textile exports which it had 
in the period 1947 through 1952. The raw cotton would be allowed to be used 
only for the manufacture of cotton products for exports. 

This Department has carefully reviewed this bill. It is certainly in agree- 
ment with the desire to increase the cotton textile exports of the United States. 
However, the method proposed in this legislation to increase such exports may 
well create new and more difficult problems for the domestic textile industry 
and for the country as a whole, which would more than outweigh any advan- 
tages hoped to be gained by the bill. 

There has been in operation since August 1, 1956 a cotton products export 
program administered by the Department of Agriculture. Under this program 
the Department of Agriculture makes cash payments to cotton textile exporters 
based upon the raw cotton content of the products exported. The use of cash 
payments in implementing the cotton products export program resulted from a 
determination by the Department of Agriculture, based upon advice which that 
Department had received from domestic textile producers and exporters, that 
there would be serious administrative difficulties involved in implementing the 
export program on any basis other than direct cash payments. In support of 
this point was the fact that only 10 percent of the cotton textiles exported are 
exported by firms which process raw cotton into textiles. The balance of our 
exports is handled by firms which are not textile manufacturers. Thus, it 
would appear that practical problems of implementation and enforcement would 
exist if instead of making cash payments to exporters, raw cotton were made 
available to domestic mills in the manner provided in §S,. 314. 

It might be noted that the cash payments on the cotton products exported 
under the Department of Agriculture’s program would not exceed the subsidy 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation grants on the equivalent amount of 
raw cotton exported. S. 314, however, would probably involve selling the raw 
cotton to domestic mills at a significantly lower price than that of raw cotton 
exported as such. This situation could be expected to develop because of the 
bill’s objective of regaining the 1947-52 level of cotton textile exports. Exports 
in these 6 years, probably the highest in our history, averaged 904 million 
square yards annually, two-thirds higher than the 542 million square yards 
exported in 1955. In order to increase textile exports by such a magnitude 
the price at which raw cotton would have to be made available to domestic mills 
would undoubtedly represent a heavy subsidy by the Government, even larger 
than the existing subsidy on raw cotton exports. The result would be to give 
preferred treatment to cotton textile producers and exporters over other 
American industries which also produce for export. 

_The reaction of foreign textile industries and their governments to this 
situation could be expected te be the adoption of countermeasures. The 


United States Government, with its tremendous financial resources, would, in 
effect, be competing with foreign textile mills. The target period of 1947-52, a 
period when foreign textile industries were still being rehabilitated from the 
effects of World War II, and the wartime deferred demand for textiles, en- 
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hanced by the Korean emergency, was still quite large, would be viewed abroad 
2s an abnormal and unreasonable objective. Countermeasures might well 
include countervailing or untidumping duties on American cotton textiles, pos- 
sibly resulting in a reduction in American cotton textile exports, rather than the 
increase contemplated in 8. 314. 

In summary, therefore, the Department of State believes that the bill would 
present serious problems of administration and enforcement, the cost to the 
taxpayer would be heavy, foreign countries might well invoke measures 
which could bring about a reduction in our exports of textiles and other 
products, and serious foreign relations difficulties would be created, which could 
jeopardize the foreign policy objectives of the United States. For these reasons 
this Department recommends against he tadoption of 8. 314. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert ©. Hit, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


[S. 566, 85th Cong., ist sess.] 
A BILL Providing for acreage allotments for the 1957 and subsequent crops of cotton 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the last two sentences of section 
342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, are amended to read 
as follows: “Nothwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, the 
national marketing quota for cotton for 1957 and each year thereafter shall be 
not less than the number of bales required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for such year equal to the national acreage allotment for 1956: Provided, 
That if the acreage allotment for any State for any such year is less than its 
allotment for the preceding year by more than 1 per centum, such State allot- 
ment shall be increased so that the reduction shall not exceed 1 per centum per 
annum: Provided further, That the acreage required for such increase shall be 
in addition to the national acreage allotment for such year. Additional acreage 
apportioned to a State under the foregoing provision shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State allotments.” 

Sec. 2. Section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended so that the first 
sentence of subsection (e) shall read as follows: “The amendments made by this 
section shall be effective with respect to the 1957 and succeeding crops.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request for a report on 8. 
566, a bill providing for acreage allotments for the 1957 and subsequent crops 
of cotton. 

The Department is opposed to passage of the bill. 

The bill would make permanent the present provision of law which provides 
that the national marketing quota for 1957 and 1958 shall be not less than the 
amount required to provide a national acreage allotment equal to the 1956 
national acreage allotment. It would also make permanent the present pro- 
vision under which the 1957 and 1958 State allotments may not be reduced 
more than 1 percent from the preceding year. In addition, the bill would make 
permanent the provisions of section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, now 
applicable only to the 1957 and 1958 crops, which provide (1) 100,000 acres for 
establishing minimum farm allotments (1,000 of which goes to Nevada); and 
(2) require minimum farm allotments at the smaller of 4 acres or the highest 
acreage planted to cotton on the farm in the preceding 3 years to be established 
in all counties. 

It is estimated that the bill would cause approximately 2 million more acres 
to be allotted for 1959 than would otherwise be allotted under present law. 
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The soil-bank programs and the export sales program are expected to reduce 


substantially our surplus stocks of cotton. Until these programs are given a 
chance to operate fully between now and August 1, 1958, it will be impossible 
to ealculate accurately the acreage to be allotted for 1959 and to make reason- 
able estimates of the acreages which should be allotted for 1960 and subsequent 
years. Even though approximately 7 million bales of cotton were sold in 1956 
under the export sales programs, the carryover on August 1, 1957, is expected to 
be about 12 million bales. If cotton yields per acre continue to increase during 
1957 and 1958 as in recent years, the adjustment in acreage under the soil-bank 
programs may be largely offset, thus adding to the uncertainty as to the size 
of future national allotments needed. 


The bill would provide for Nevada receiving 1,000 acres each year in addition 


to the allotment received by the State under the minimum State allotment pro- 
visions of the act. Since Nevada was given the additional 1,000 acres only for 
1957 and 1958 to serve as an inducement for the construction of a cotton gin in 
the State, the proposal in the bill to make the 1,000 acres an annual allocation 
goes beyond the basis for the original allocation. We are opposed to granting 
the State the additional 1,000 acres on a permanent basis because the allotment 
which it receives under other provisions of the act produces sufficient cotton 
to support a small, modern gin; for example, Nevada’s production the past few 
years has been about 5 percent larger than the average number of bales handled 
by gins throughout the county, which in 1955 was about 1,900 bales. There is 
no compelling reason for permanently extending the provision for 1,000 addi- 
‘tional acres of allotment to the State on the grounds that it is needed to justify 
veonstruction of a gin. 


It-is impossible to estimate the probable cost to the Government if the bill 


were enacted. However, assuming the bill would result in allotting 2 million 
-additional acres for 1959 and each succeeding year and that yields per acre and 
price support levels are as at the present time and that the entire additional 
production were placed under loan, an increase of roughly $250 million in the 
annual outlay of CCC capital funds would result. 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 


of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


[S. 1924, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To establish the level of price support for the 1958 and subsequent crops of upland 


cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of 
section 2 of this Act, beginning with the 1958 crop production adjustment 
and price support programs for upland cotton shall be carried out by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in accordance with provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1638, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
Soil Bank Act except that— 


(1) the national marketing quota shall be a number of bales equal to the 
estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for the marketing 
year beginning in the calendar year in which such quota is proclaimed. 
The percentage of the national marketing quota for domestic consumption 
shall be determined by dividing the total of such estimates of domestic 
consumption and exports into the estimate of domestic consumption, and the 
percentage of the national marketing quota for exports shall be determined 
by dividing the total of such estimates of domestic consumption and exports 
into the estimate of exports. The percentages so determined shall be 
referred to herein as the “domestic percentage” and the “export percent- 
age” ; 

(2) the domestic percentage and the export percentage shall be applied 
to each farm acreage allotment established pursuant to section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to obtain the farm 
domestic allotment and the farm export allotment; 

(3) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of upland 
cotton for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall 
be 75 per centum of the parity price for upland cotton as of June 1 of 
the calendar year in which such crop is produced ; 
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(4) the Secretary shall make equalization payments to cooperators on 
the farm normal yield multiplied by the farm domestic allotment (or, in 
the case of a farm having a farm cotton acreage allotment of five acres or 
less, by the farm cotton acreage allotment). Such payments shall be at a 
rate equal to the amount by which 95 per centum of the parity price for 
upland cotton as of June 1 of the calendar year in which the crop is pro- 
duced exceeds (A) the average farm market price for upland cotton for 
the first three months of the marketing year, or (BB) 75 per centum of 
such parity price, whichever is larger; and 

(5) funds available for cotton payments under the Soil Bank Act which 
are not required for such payments shall be used to make the equalization 
payments provided for in this section, and, insofar as such funds are insuffi- 
cient for such equalization payments, the Secretary is authorized to use 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation for making equalization pay- 
ments. 

Sec. 2. The foregoing provisions of this Act shall become effective only if a 
majority of those voting in a referendum, which shall he held by the Seeretary 
not later than December 15, 1957, of farmers engaged in the production of the 
1957 crop of cotton, vote to approve the program set forth in such provisions. 

Sec. 8. Section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended by changing 
the first sentence of subsection (e) to read as follows: “The amendments made 
by this section shall be effective with respect to the 1957 and succeeding crops.” 

Sec. 4. Section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 377. In any case in which, during any year for which acreage planted 
to such commodity on any farm is less than the acreage allotment for such 
farm, the entire acreage allotment for such farm shall be considered for purposes 
of future State, county, and farm acreage allotments to have been planted to 
such commodity in such year, but only if the owner or operator of such farm 
notifies the county committee prior to the thirtieth day following the beginning 
of the marketing year for such commodity of his desire to preserve such allot- 
ment. This section shall not be applicable in any case in which the amount of the 
commodity required to be stored to postpone or avoid payment of penalty has 
been reduced because the allotment was not fully planted. Nothing herein shall 
be construed to permit the allotment to any other farm of the acreage with 
respect to which notice is given under this section.” 





[S. 2176, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to establish a 
certificate and domestic parity plan for upland cotton, to enable the American cotton 
farmers to furm and secure a fair return from the users of their products for their labor 
and investment, to preserve the historical relationship of cotton and competing fibers in 
domestic markets in the interest of the general welfare, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 341 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, 
be amended to read as follows : 

“Whereas a sound agriculture with prosperous and contented farm families, 
is essential to the preservation of the American way of life; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the protection of our national economic welfare, to 
the protection of our natural resources, and to the support of our national de- 
fense, that the farm segment of the population earn and receive a fair return 
for their labor and investment; and 

“Whereas it is essential that any farm program should: 

(1) let the farmer farm; 

“(2) assure him a reasonable price on the domestic market to offset his 
high production costs resulting from other United States laws and policies: 

“(3) preserve the normal channels of trade, including the future markets 
and exchanges ; 

“(4) provide for the movement of United States farm production in world 
markets through normal trade channels; 

“(5) protect the farmers’ historical share of domestic markets from dis- 
ruption because of the operation of such farm program or other laws: 
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“(6) in the national interest provide reasonable protection for the farm 
family ; and 

“(7) provide that the cost of such farm program be paid by the processor 
or user of farm products instead of the taxpayer ; 

“Whereas American cotton is a basic source of clothing and industrial prod- 
ucts used by every person in the United States and by substantial numbers of 
people in foreign countries ; and 

“Whereas American cotton is sold on a worldwide market and moves from the 
places of production almost entirely in interstate and foreign commerce to proc- 
essing establishments located throughout the world and at places outside the 
State where the cotton is produced ; and 

“Whereas it is essential under any farm program that provision be made to 
prevent the destruction of the historical relationship between cotton and syn- 
thetic fibers ; and 

“Whereas the small quantity of cotton which does not move in interstate and 
foreign commerce affects such commerce, it is hereby determined that the pro- 
visions of this part embody the foregoing objectives and will protect, foster, and 
promote interstate and foreign commerce.” 

Sec. 2. Section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL DOMESTIC COTTON MARKETING QUOTA 


“Sec. 342. Beginning with the crop year 1958, there shall be no further acre- 
age allotments or involuntary controls of cotton, but cotton not certificated as a 
part of the domestic allotment shall be eligible only for sale in foreign markets at 
world prices, except that it may be the subject of domestic sale when used to re- 
place certificated cotton exported in foreign trade and in substitution for certifi- 
cated cotton as hereinafter provided for. Not later than October 15 of each year, 
beginning with 1957, the Secretary shall determine and proclaim the national do- 
mestic cotton marketing quota for the marketing year beginning in the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year which shall be the number of bales of cotton (standard baies 
of five hundred pounds gross weight) adequate to make available to domestic 
processors the amount of cotton the Secretary determines such processors will 
process in such marketing year for domestic use.” 

Sec. 3. Section 343 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“APPORTIONMENT OF THE NATIONAL DOMESTIC COTTON MARKETING QUOTA 


“Sec. 344. (a) The national domestic cotton marketing quota shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary to the States on the basis of cotton produced in each 
State during the five calendar years 1952 to 1957, with adjustments for ab- 
normal weather conditions during such period. 

“(b) The portion of the national domestic cotton marketing quota apportioned 
to a State, pursuant to (a) hereof, shall be apportioned by the Secretary to the 
counties in the State on the basis of the acreage cotton produced in each county 
during the five calendar years 1952 to 1957, with adjustments for abnormal 
weather conditions during such period. 

“(c) The portion of the quota apportioned to the counties, pursuant to (b) 
hereof, shall be apportioned by the Secretary to farms in the county on the 
basis of the number of acres planted to cotton during the five calendar years 
1952 to 1957, multiplied by the average yield per acre, as determined by the 
Secretary, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions during such 
period: Provided, however, That to the extent of the quota available to the 
county each eligible farm shall first be apportioned an amount of cotton equal 
to the lesser of the normal production per acre for the farm, multiplied 
by four acres or the highest number of acres planted to cotton on the farm 
in any one of the years 1955 to 1957.” 

Sec. 5. Section 345 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is amended to read as follows: 


“DOMESTIC FARM MARKETING COTTON QUOTA 


“Sec. 345. The quota apportioned to a farm pursuant to the provisions of 
section 344 hereof shall be known as the domestic farm marketing cotton quota. 
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Notice of the domestic farm marketing cotton quota shall be mailed to the op- 
erator of the farm to which such quota applies. The farm operator or any 
producer of cotton on the farm may have such quota reviewed in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 363 to 368, inclusive, of this Act. Such review 
shall be limited to matters affecting the farm’s share of the county quota and 
the normal yield for the farm.” 

Sec. 6. Section 346 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is amended to read as follows: 


“OERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 346a. (a) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year beginning with 
the marketing year commencing on August 1, 1958, issue certificates for each 
farm in the United States having a domestic farm marketing cotton quota. 
Such certificates shall be for an amount of cotton equal to the domestic farm 
marketing quota for such year. The certifiactes shall be issued in denominations 
of five hundred, one hundred, fifty, and ten pounds. Landlords, tenants, and 
sharecroppers of the farm shall share in the certificates issued with respect to 
the farm in the same proportion as they share in the cotton produced on the 
farm or the proceeds therefrom. 

“(b) To the extent that a producer owns unused certificates issued pursu- 
ant to paragraph (a) of this section hereof, such producer shall affix to a 
tag on each bale of cotton which, on or after August 1, 1958, he markets or upon 
which he obtains price support from the Commodity Credit Corporation, cer- 
tificates in an amount equal to the weight of the bale when ginned computed 
to the nearest ten pounds. 

“(c¢) The Commodity Credit Corporation shall issue and sell certificates to the 
manuf:cturers of textile fabrics from synthetic materials which are similar to 
cotton. Each such certificate shall be sold for an amount equal to the value 
thereof as specified in section 346d (e) hereof, and shall be for a specified 
number of pounds of synthetic material described thereon. 

“(d) In order to permit domestic processors to obtain the type and quality 
of cotton desired by them for processing, the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to provide by regulation for substitution of certificated cotton for uncertificated 
cotton, or may authorize the transfer of certificates from one bale to another. 


“PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURING RESTRICTIONS 


“Sec. 346b. (a) No person shall on or after August 1, 1958, process any 
raw cotton in the United States, which, immediately prior to the beginning of 
such processing, was not contained in a bale which was properly tagged with the 
certificates required under section 346a hereof, or for which he had not obtained 
a certificate as provided by section 346d hereof, or covered by permit issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (b) or (c) of this section, and no person 
shall on or after August 1, 1958, manufacture any textile fabrics from synthetic 
materials which are similar to coton, unless such person has acquired certificates 
issued pursuant to section 346b (c) hereof to cover the quantity of synthetic 
materials used in such manufacture or such materials are covered by a permit 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (b) or (c) of this section. 

“(b) Upon the exportation from the United States to any country of any 
processed cotton which was processed in the United States on or after August 
1, 1958, or of cotton goods containing such processed cotton and which was cov- 
ered by a certificate or permit as required by paragraph (a) hereof, the Secre- 
tary shall issue to the processor, upon proof satisfactory to the Secretary of 
such exportation, a permit to process raw cotton not covered by a certificate in 
an amount equal to the amount of raw cotton in such processed cotton or cotton 
goods. For the purpose of this subsection the amount of raw cotton in cotton 
goods shall be the amount of raw cotton normally used in the production of the 
processed cotton used in the manufacture of the cotton goods as determined by 
the Secretary. Upon the exportation from the United States to any country of 
any textile fabrics manufactured from synthetic materials similar to cotton or 
products containing such fabrics, which when manufactured in the United States 
were covered by a certificate issued pursuant to section 346b (c), the Secretary 
shall issue to the manufacturer, upon proof of such exportation satisfactory to 
the Secretary, a permit to manufacture fabrics from synthetic materials of the 
same kind in an amount equal to the amount of certificated synthetic materials 
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which were used in the manufacture of the fabrics exported or in the fabrics 
used in the manufacture of the products exported. 

“(c) The Secretary upon application shall issue to any processor a permit 
allowing such processor to process raw cotton not covered by a certificate in an 
amount equal to the amount of raw cotton the processor has on hand at mills 
or other manufacturing plants on August 1, 1958, but in no case to exceed a 
normal three months’ inventory for such mills or manufacturing plants. The 
Secretary upon application shall issue to any manufacturer a permit allowing 
such manufacturer to manufacture fabrics from synthetic materials similar to 
cotton not covered by a certificate issued pursuant to section 346a (c) in an 
amount equal to the amount of such synthetic materials the manufacturer has 
on hand at his manufacturing plants on August 1, 1958, but in no case to exceed 
a normal three months’ inventory for such manufacturing plants. 


“IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


“Sec. 346c. (a) Each person who on or after August 1, 1958, imports proc- 
essed cotton or cotton goods into the United States shall, as a condition of such 
importation, acquire an import certificate from Commodity Credit Corporation 
covering the raw cotton equivalent of such processed cotton or cotton 
goods. The price paid Commodity Credit Corporation for such certi- 
ficate shall be equal to the difference between the world price for cotton 
last announced by the Secretary pursuant to section 346d hereof and the 
current support price for certificated cotton, multiplied by the number of pounds 
covered by the import certificate. The certificate shall be surrendered and can- 
celed at the time of importation, which shall be within thirty days after pur- 
chase. A certificate not so surrendered and canceled shall be redeemed at par 
by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(b) Each person who on or after August 1, 1958, imports synthetic ma- 
terials similar to cotton or fabrics or other goods manufactured from such ma- 
terials shall, as a condition of such importation, acquire an import certificate 
from Commodity Credit Corporation covering such synthetic materials or the 
amount of synthetic materials used in the manufacture of the fabric or goods 
so imported. The price paid Commodity Credit Corporation for such certificate 
shall be the value thereof computed by multiplying the number of pounds cov- 
ered by the certificate by the value per pound determined in the same manner 
as provided in section 346d (e) hereof. The certificate shall be surrendered and 
canceled at the time of importation, which shall be within thirty days after pur- 
chase. A certificate not so surrendered and canceled shall be redeemed at par 
by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


“DETERMINATIONS FOR PRICE SUPPORT AND VALUE OF CERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 346d. (a) Between July 1 and August 1 of each year beginning with 
1958, the Secretary shall determine and announce the world price of cotton as 
of July 1 of the calendar year in which the announcement is made. He shall 
further determine and announce the amount which when added to such price 
will offset the high costs of American production of cotton brought about by 
other laws and contracts or regulations executed or issued thereunder as will 
reflect to the producer of cotton full parity of income for his share of the domes- 
tic market, as determined as of the same date as the world price is determined. 

“(b) In order to provide that purchasers of American cotton for domestic 
use shall pay to American farmers for their product a price which will reflect 
full parity of income for the farmers’ share of the domestic market as provided 
by subsection (a) of this section, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
price support available through loans, purchases, or other operations on any 
crop of cotton beginning with the 1958 crop to producers of cotton on any farm 
in the United States on all certificated cotton produced thereon, at the world 
price orf cotton, plus such additional sum as is necessary to reflect full parity 
of income for the farmers’ share of the domestic market for cotton, as of the 
July 1 immediately preceding the beginning of the marketing year in which the 
crop is normally harvested. 

“(e) Section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, shall not apply 
to price support made available on cotton for any crop to which this section is 
applicable, but all the other provisions of such Act to the extent not inconsistent 
with sections 341 to 346 a-—j hereof, inclusive, shall apply to price support opera- 
tions carried out under this section. 
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“(d) All the cotton acquired by Commodity Credit-Corporation as a result of 
price support operations under this section shall be held for not more than one 
year after acquisition. At the end of such year such cotton shall be offered for 
sale at competitive world prices for export through normal channels of trade 
or such cotton may be sold for domestic use at 5 per centum above the current 
support price for certificated cotton, plus reasonable carrying charges by the 
Corporation at any time: Provided, however, That Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may hold without offering for sale hereunder, a quantity of such cotton 
which the Secretary determines is necessary in the interest of national security. 

“(e) The Secretary between July 1 and August 1 of each year beginning with 
1958, shall determine and announce the market price of seynthetic materials 
similar to cotton used in the United States for the manufacture of textile fab- 
rics. Such price shall be expressed in terms of price per pound for each kind 
of such synthetic material. The value per pound of each certificate issued pur- 
suant to section 3546a (c) shall be the difference between the current support 
price per pound of certificated cotton and the market price per pound of the syn- 
thetic material last announced hereunder, except that if the Secretary after in- 
vestigation and due notice and opportunity for public hearing determines that 
the value of such certificates should be adjusted in order to preserve the his- 
torical domestic market of either cotton or synthetic fibers, he may increase or 
decrease the value of such certificates in such amount as he determines is appro- 
priate to achieve such preservation provided the value of such certificates shall 
not be adjusted upward more than 25 per centum or downward more than 25 per 
centum from the value first required to be determined hereunder. 


“TRANSFERS AND QUOTA INCREASES 


“Sec. 346e. Certificates issued to producers hereunder may be transferred to 
other cotton producers pursuant to regulations issued by the Secretary at any 
time prior to the time such certificates are affixed to tags on bales of cotton. 
The certificates shall be used by the transferee in accordance with such regula- 
tions for certifying cotton for domestic processing. In adidtion, if the Secretary 
determines that the demand for cotton in any marketing year is exceeding the 
estimate for such marketing year which was used in determining domestic farm 
marketing quotas for such year, he may increase such quotas proportionately in 
such an amount as he determines sufficient to meet the increased demand, and 
shall issue certificates to cover such increase pursuant to section 346a hereof. 


“REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 346f. The Secretary may prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, disposition and cancellation of certificates 
issued under section 346a or section 346c¢ hereof, the determination of the raw 
cotton in cotton goods, the raw cotton equivalent of processed cotton and cotton 
goods, and the synthetic materials in fabrics or products manufactured fom 
such fabrics. 

“CIVIL PENALTIES 


“Sec, 346g. Any person who violates or attempts to violate or participates or 
aids in the violation of any of the provisions of section 346b or section 346c 
hereof, or regulations prescribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such 
provisions shall forfeit to the United States a sum equal to one dollar per 
pound for each pound of cotton or synthetic material involved in the violation. 
Such forfeitures shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought in the name of the 
United States. Liability hereunder shall be in addition to any liability for 
criminal penalties. 


“CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 346h. (a) Whoever steals, purloins or embezzles any certificate issued 
under section 346a or section 346c hereof, or without authority from the owner 
of the cotton, removes from any bale of cotton any tag to which certificates is- 
sued under section 346a are affixed, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than three years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever falsely makes, forges, counterfeits, or alters any certificate 
or permit required under sections 346b or 346c hereof shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or both. 
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“RECORDS, REPORTS, AND FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS 


“Spo. 346i. (a) The provisions of section 873 (a) of this Act shall apply to 
all persons except cotton producers who are subject to the provisions of sections 
341 to 346h hereof, inclusive, except that any such person failing to make any 
report or keep any record as required by this section or making any false report 
or record hereunder shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be subject to a tine of not more than $2,000 for each such 
violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of this Act shall apply to all cotton 
producers who are subject to the provisions of sections 341 to 346h, inclusive, 
of this Act. 

“(c) The provisions of section 385 of this Act shall be applicable to deter- 
minations with respect to the issuance, sale, valuation, and redemption of cer- 
tificates pursuant to section 346a, 346c, and 346d hereof. 

“Sec, 346). The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, on or before December 
1 of each year, beginning in 1958, pay into the general fund of the Treasury an 
amount equal to such sums as it may have received pursuant to section 3i6a 
(ec) hereof. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 346k..For the purposes of sections 341 to 346i hereof, except where the 
context otherwise requires— 

“(a) ‘Cotton’ shall mean upland cotton. 

“(b) ‘Processing’ shall mean the first processing of raw cotton excluding 
ginning, baling, or compressing. 

“(e) ‘Raw cotton equivalent’ shall mean the amount of raw cotton normally 
used in the prdouction of a given quantity of processed cotton or cotton goods 
as determined by the Secretary. 

“(d) ‘Import’ means the completion of all requirements by which the im- 
porter obtains the entrance of his goods into the United States for consumption 
therein. 

“(e) ‘Certificate’ other than ‘import certificate’ means a certificate issued 
pursuant to section 346a hereof. 

“(f) ‘Certificated cotton’ means cotton covered by a certificate issued pur- 
suant to section 346a hereof. 

“(g) ‘Certificated synthetic material’ means synthetic material covered by 
a certificate issued pursuant to section 346a hereof.” 


[S. 2226, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to be 
sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, beginning with the 1958 crop, 
production adjustment and price support programs for upland cotton (herein- 
after referred to as cotton) shall be carried out in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that— 

(1) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for the 
marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed; 

(2) a “domestic percentage” shall be determined by dividing the total 
of such estimates of domestic consumption and exports into the estimate 
of domestic consumption. The domestic percentage shall be applied to each 
farm acreage allotment established puruant to section 344 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to obtain the farm domestic 
allotment ; 

(3) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of cotton for 
which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be 95 per 
centum of the estimated average world price for cotton of comparable 
quality for such marketing year, as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: Provided, That the level of price support shall be the level provided 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, if for any reason funds are 
not made available for carrying out the provisions of paragraph numbered 
(4) hereof. The Secretary shall determine and announce the estimated 
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average world price and the price support level for the different grades and 
staples of cotton within a period of thirty day prior to June 1 of the calen- 
dar year in which the marketing year begins; 

(4) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit. Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equizalation payments to the 
first buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the difference 
between (1) the average spot market price of cotton of comparable quality, 
with appropriate adjustments for differences in grade, type, staple, quality, 
location, and other factors, for the calendar week preceding the date of 
purchase thereof, as determined and announced by the Secretary, or the 
support level, whichever is higher, and (2) 90 per centum of the parity price 
of such cotton, multiplied, in the case of farms having a farm cotton acreage 
allotment in excess of four acres, by the adjustment factor established for 
the farm of the cooperator as shown by the marketing card of the cooperator : 
Provided, that no equalization payment shall be made with respect to any 
such cotton for which the first buyer thereof has not paid to the cooperator 
in addition to the agreed purchase price, an equalization payment in the 
amount hereinbefore provided. With respect to farms having a farm cotton 
acreage allotment in excess of four acres, the Secretary shall establish and 
cause to be entered on the marketing card of each cooperator an adjustment 
factor which shall be determined by dividing the farm domestic allotment 
acres by the total planted acres ; 

(5) for purposes of determining eligibility in the acreage reserve program 
under the Soil Bank Act, a cotton producer shall be required, with respect to 
farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, to 
reduce his cotton acreage below his 1957 cotton acreage allotment. 


[S. 2278, 85th Cong., lst sess.] 


A BILL To provide an alternative acreage adjustment and price support program for the 
1958 crop of cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in furtherance of the declared policy of 
the Congress in section 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable, parity prices and parity of income, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to offer farmers voting 
in the referendum conducted pursuant to such Act, a choice between two produc- 
tion adjustment and price support programs for the 1958 crop of cotton. Under 
one of such programs, the national acreage allotment shall be determined pur- 
suant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and the price 
support level shall be determined pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
umended. The alternative program shall, as set forth in section 2 hereof, provide 
for a larger acreage allotment and a lower level of price support, which are 
designed to aid in reducing the costs of production per bale, in encouraging 
domestic consumption and exports, and in providing farmers with maximum net 
farm income. 

Sec. 2. In the referendum conducted not later than December 15, 1957, pur- 
suant to section 343 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for 
the 1958 crop the Secretary shall also submit to the farmers voting in the referen- 
dum the question whether they favor for such ctop (1) farm acreage allotments 
determined pursuant to such Act and price support at the level determined 
pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (2) the allotments so 
determined increased in the case of farms receiving allotments under sections 
o44 (f) (1), 344 (f) (2), and 344 (f) (6) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, by 20 per centum and price support at 75 per centum of the 
parity price. Prior to such referendum the Secretary shall, pursuant to section 
406 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, determine and announce the 
minimum level of price support for the 1958 crop of cotton. If marketing quotas 
are approved and a majority of the farmers voting in the referendum favor the 
alternative adjustment and price support program described in clause (2), the 
allotment established under section 344 for the 1958 crop for each farm receiving 
an allotment under section 344 (f) (1), 344 (f) (2), or 344 (f) (6) shall be 
increased by 20 per centum and the level of price suppert for such crop shall be 
75 per centum of the parity price. 
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The Cuarrman. I wish to say that some time ago I expressed the 
hope that producers of wheat, tobacco, corn, rice, peanuts, and other 
commodities would get together in their respective fields and set up 
plans that this committee might consider in the fall or early next 
year. 

I stated on several occasions that I doubted that producers of any 
ene commodity could come before Congress and have a bill enacted, 
dealing with that single commodity. If you will recall, not long 
ago the corn people came before the Congress in an effort to have 
new legislation enacted, with the result that Congress turned the 
plan down. . 

It is my considered judgment that the only way we might be abie 
to get somewhere is for all of the producers, particularly of our 
basic crops, to get together and work together in the hope that some 
plan can be devised. Now whether such a plan will be developed 
and followed remains to be seen. 

The only only way by which we can develop a program is to have 
hearings like this to make the people think about the matter. I 
again express the hope that the producers of all commodities will 
study their own, how their commodities can be handled in the fu- 
ture, and how it will fit into a pattern that may be presented to the 
Congress early next year. 

Today, as 1 have just indicated, the only subject we have before us 
is cotton, and we have quite a few bills. One of them was introduced 
by the distinguished junior Senator from Mississippi, Senator Sten- 
nis. I understand, Senator Stennis, that you have a statement that 
you would like to put in the record and highlight. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 
The CHarman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 





Mr. Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this committee in support of legislation which will more 
adequately come to grips with our pressing cotton problem. The 
widespread interest and the study which has been given to the in- 
adequacies of the present law are most encouraging, and I hope that 
we can put together a long-range program which will enable cotton 
to meet competition, provide reasonable protection to farm income, 
give more adequate consideration for small- and family-size farm- 
ers, balance supply and demand, and in the long run restore confi- 
dence to the cotton industries. 


MUST MEET COMPETITION 





If cotton fails to meet competition in the years ahead, there is 
little hope of maintaining a sound industry. Under present law we 
can expect continued cycles of surpluses, price cuts, and acreage re- 
ductions. In the past, entirely too much emphasis has been placed 
on parity price without regard to income. Our national acreage 
allotment has dropped from 25,244,000 acres in 1953 to 17.5 million 
acres in 1957. In the case of Mississippi, acreage has declined by 
40 ‘percent during this same period. Thus a price support in the 
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neighborhood of 150 percent of parity would be required to give an 
income equivalent to 1953, assuming the same yield and price. 

While our cotton farmers have made great sacrifices in controlling 
acreages to almost a breaking point, foreign countries have greatly 
expanded production from 1114 million bales in 1930 to over 26 mil- 
lion bales in 1956. World rayon production during the same period 
has increased from 1 million equivalent bales to about 11 million 
equivalent bales. Much of this increase has been made at the ex- 

nse of American cotton. The export program passed by Congress 
ast year has been the most constructive program for moving cotton 
that we have enacted in many years. The increase in exports from 
2 million bales for the marketing season 1955-56 to over 7.7 million 
bales in 1956-57 has been most encouraging and is a standing exam- 
ple of what can be achieved by forcefully meeting competition. 


OPPORTU NITIES 


I firmly believe that our opportunities for expanding domestic 
markets would be equally as great as export markets if we adopt a 
program which will adequately meet domestic competition. Each 
day we see synthetics and paper making deeper inroads into existin 
cotton markets. Our cotton experts tell us that a program audenil 
to meet competition could possibly increase domestic consumption to 
14 or 15 million bales annually and maintain exports at 6 or 7 million 
bales annually. This would mean a national allotment in the neigh- 
borhood of 28 to 29 million acres. 

If we fail to meet this challenge for increased markets and surpluses 
push us back to a 10-million-bale marketing quota, our national allot- 
ment would be near 1214 million acres or 28 percent below the 1957 
allotment. Neither our cotton farmers nor the cotton industry can 
absorb this shock. I believe that this clearly illustrates that the sur- 
vival of the cotton industry depends primarily a meeting price 
competition. The basic disagreement appears to be in how to meet 
this objective without placing the full burden and risk on the farmer. 


PLIGHT OF FARMERS 


We have all been greatly concerned over declining farm prices and 
increasing costs of items which the farmer buys. On many fronts our 
national economy is prosperous. Personal income is at an all-time 
peak. Take-home pay and buying power of factory workers is at an 
all-time high. By contrast, net farming income has been reduced by 
32 percent in the last 10 years. During the same period, farm prices 
have gone down 15 percent and farm costs have gone up 19 percent. 
The index of prices paid by farmers in May 1957 set a new all-time 
high of 296. 

Adverse economic conditions facing the farmer, increased cost of 
production, minimum-wage laws, import protection for industry, and 
other Government aid for business make it impossible for our cotton 
farmers to bear the cost of a Pan which would change cotton 
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parity to a level which would permit cotton to compete for new 
markets. 
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PRICE SUPPORTS ESSENTIAL 


All mechanical equipment that a farmer uses, including tractors, 
plows, trucks, and other items, are manufactured by labor that is paid 
from $1.50 to $3.50 per hour. A. Federal. law. requires that every per- 
son connected directly or indirectly with the manufacture of this 
equipment receive not less than $1 an hour for his labor. Thus, the 
farmer is faced with an artificial level of price forced by law. If the 
small cotton farmer who puts in 150 hours of labor to produce an acre 
yielding 400 pounds received $1 per hour for the work that he actually 
performed, the cost of producing a pound of cotton would be 38 cents 
for the labor alone, This amount compares with the present market 
price of cotton of about 34 cents per pound. There must be some kind 
of Government program to at least partly offset these artificial Gov- 
ernment policies that directly benefit other segments of our economy. 
I do not see how we can ask our farmers to absorb the full financial 
burden of reducing price from the present level to a level that would 
meet competition. Congress did not ask the farmers to bear the cost 
of meeting export competition in the law which was passed last year. 
Neither can we ask them to bear the full risk of meeting domestic 
competition. 

AT THE CROSSROADS 


Mr. Chairman, I can see no justification whatsoever in reducing 
price supports to farmers without some assurance of increased con- 
sumption and the resulting acreage increase in the long run. A pro- 
gram designed on a l-year basis. will not meet this important test. 
The flexible support formula has clearly proved that cotton mills will 
not consume more cotton at a lower price on a short-run basis. I am 
convinced that we have come to the crossroads in terms of price policy 
for cotton and that there is a critical need for a long-range program 
which will restore some measure of stability and confidence in the 
years tocome. We cannot expect to materially increase consumption 
until we meet this problem squarely. It is essential that farmers 
have a fixed foundation on which to build and plan their future farm- 
ing operations. Some degree of certainty is necessary for the small- 
town bankers, merchants, cotton ginners, and the local cotton economy 
in general as a plan for the future. 


A NEW PROGRAM 


With the passing of time, the necessity for a new approach to the 
problem becomes clearer and clearer. In considering and working 
with this problem over a period of many months, I introduced S. 1924, 
which has the following as its main features, all directed toward 
meeting the pressing problem confronting the American cotton 
farmers: 

(1) Provision is made for a national acreage allotment equal to 
the acreage required to supply estimated domestic consumption plus 
estimated ¢ exports, which for 1958 would be approximately 20 million to 
21 million acres. This acreage would be allotted to State’s counties. 
and farms on the basis of the present formula, with a domestic allot- 
ment and an export allotment for each farm. A price support of 95 
percent of parity would be given on cotton produced under the domes- 
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tic allotment and a price support of 75 percent on that produced 
under the export allotment. A Government loan would be available 
at 75 percent of parity, and the cotton producer would receive a mar- 
keting adjustment payment on the domestic allotment equal to the 
difference between 75 percent and 95 percent of parity. 

(2) The present export program would continue to operate. This 
bill does not in any way change the objectives of the export program, 
but it would in effect transfer the export subsidy to our own domestic 
producers. This would permit cotton to move directly into private 
trade channels, and at less cost than the present program. 

(3) The bill further provides that the farmers shall vote whether 
they prefer to operate under the present flexible ae system or 
under this combination domestic-export allotment plan 

(4) The bill provides that any unused part of the soil-bank funds 
for 1958 shall be used to meet a portion of the cost of this new 
approach. 

(5) Special consideration is also given to our small farmers with 
an allotment of 5 acres or less by providing the support price of 95 
percent of parity for all cotton produced on such acreage. The bill 
would also make the 4-acre minimum allotment permanent legislation. 


THE SMALL FARMER 


Mr. Chairman, here I would like to emphasize the special and 
most difficult problem facing our small and family-sized farmers. 
Over 86 percent of all cotton farmers in the United States in 1956 
received allotments of less than 30 acres of cotton. In the ease of 
Mississippi, over 93 percent of the farmers received allotments of less 
than 30 acres. Louisiana had 93.3 percent of their farms within this 
group, Florida 99.1 percent, Alabama 96.3 percent, and Georgia 94.1 
percent. Most of these small farmers are not financially equipped to 
purchase the latest mechanized equipment or adapt improved tech- 
nological changes to their farming enterprises. Their yields remain 
fairly constant year in and year out, and this group of small farmers 
are the ones who take the real beating in price and acreage reductions. 

For these small operators, farming i is a way of life and they simply 

cannot stay in business under the present program. The original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was designed to help these small farm- 
ers, but now they find that the program is literally forcing them out 
of business. 

I was very much impressed with an article on the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal on June 18 which pointed out that the number 
of sharecroppers in the South has been reduced from 776,000 in 1930 
to 273,000 in 1954 and is now estimated to be less than 200,000. In 
Mississippi, the number of sharecroppers has declined from 125,500 
in 1940 to 59,256 in 1954, and today it is much less. Of course, some 
shift from the farm is desirable, but the present program is forcing 
the shift entirely too fast. One of the most shocking effects of acre- 
age cuts and price decline has been the sharp reduction in rural and 
farm population. A recent survey made by the division of sociology 
and rural life, Mississippi State College, indicates that over one- -half 
the counties in Mississippi have lost 1 to 10 percent of their population 
since 1950. One-fourth of the counties have lost from 10 to 15 per- 
cent of their population, and one-fourth of the counties have lost 
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from 15 to 29 percent of their population. Most of the loss in Mis- 
sissippi has been in rural areas and is causing serious impacts on the 
local economy. If figures were available for other cotton-producing 
States, I believe the pattern of population loss would be similar. The 
small farmers, which comprise the large majority of our total cotton 
farmers, are the basic hard core of our local communities, and I 
strongly believe that any program is unsound and doomed to failure 
that does not recognize the problems of this little man. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, we have made outstanding progress in reducing the 
cotton surplus in the last year. We cannot afford to keep the present 
program or adopt a revised program which would lead us down the 
same road of continued cycles of surpluses, price cuts, and acreage re- 
ductions. It seems to me that now is the appropriate time to offer our 
farmers a chance to vote for a program which would at least give 
them.a fighting chance to improve income. 

I believe that S. 1924, with minor modifications, is a sound approach 
toward meeting the primary problems of giving better protection for 
farm income, restoring stability and confidence to the cotton economy, 
and meeting competition. I believe that these major considerations 
will prove to be the foundation of a sound and constructive legislation 
for cotton. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the remarks that you have made in 
ee these hearings, and I heartily agree with them. And I am 
glad your committee is going to undertake consideration of the entire 
farm program, that you recognize that the subject matter and prob- 
lem is different for the different commodities, and that each crop may 
have to be treated separately. And I believe that cotton, for one, is 
going to have to have special treatment. 

The bill I introduced pertains only to cotton, which is an impor- 
tant crop in my area, and one which I know something about. That 
is, [ am familiar with the problems, and certainly I have an interest 
in the other problems, too. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on some of the high points in the 
testimony that I have before the committee, one basic foundation in 
this bill that I have is that it is based on the absolute necessity that 
cotton must meet competition at home and abroad. 

We have a greatly increased foreign cotton production in the last 
few years. We have a tremendous pressure of synthetics that are 
increasing their quality and quantity every year, at home, and abroad. 
T have just a few figures here that I shall go over. 

In 1930, the foreign countries produced only 1114 million bales of 
cotton, and in 1956 they pial 26 million bales of cotton; whereas 
rayon in 1930 had the equivalent of only 1 million bales of cotton, 
and in 1956 had already gone up to the equivalent of 11 million bales 
of cotton. 

[ understand there is a possibility for cotton consumption, do- 
mestic and foreign, to really become genuinely competitive which it 
had not been for the last few years. The domestic consumption could 
possibly go to around 14 to 15 million bales, and that foreign exports 
could be sustained at the rate of 6 or 7 million bales annually; 
whereas if we do not meet this competition, and keep on at the pres- 
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ent rate, we can have our acreage reduced for 1958 to 121%4 
imillion acres, we would be down 28 percent below the 1957 allotment. 

Since 1953 the Nation’s acreage has been cut from 25.2 million 
acres to 17.5 million acres. In the case of Mississippi acreage has 
declined from 2.6 million aeres to 1.6 million. This means that it 
would require a price support of more than 150 percent, if we are 
going to make up for the last acreage. That is impossible, and it 
could not be done. My State had a tremendously severe cut in acre- 
age, where it hurts the worst. I want to read br iefly from my state- 
ment here, and outline what I think is the next area and what I think 
is the soundest approach to a new program. 

The first is provision is made for a national acreage allotment equal 
to the acreage required to supply the estimated domestic consump- 
tion, plus estimated exports, which for 1958 would be approximately 
20 to 24 million acres. 

That acreage would be allotted to States, counties, and farms, on 
the basis of the present formulation with a domestic allotment and 
export allotment for each farm. A price support of 95 percent of 
parity would be given on cotton produced under the domestic allot- 
ment and a price of 75 percent of that produced under the export 
wlotment. 

The Government loan would be available at 75 percent of parity, 
and the cotton producer would receive a ssarioeliehe adjustment pay- 
ment on the domestic allotment equal to the difference between 75 
and 95 percent of parity. 

I will come back to that point in a minute. 

The Cratrrman. To what extent would the acreage be increased 
under the bill, Senator ? 

Senator Srennis. Under the estimated consumption, plus esti- 
mated exports, it would be approximately 20 to 21 million acres for 
1958. That would be an increase of 2.5 million to 3 million acres 
over 1957. 

Let me continue just two or three more points for the rest of that 
picture, and I will come back to that. This bill does not in any way 
change the objectives of the export program, but it will in effect 
transfer the export subsidy to our own domestic producers. In 
other words, this export program is taking care of the present sur- 
plus, and that would continue presumably until that has taken care 
of the surplus or cut it down to what is considered a sound supply 

base, and perhaps then would be continued on a standby basis. 

Third, the bill further provides that the farmers should vote 
whether they prefer to operate under the present flexible support 
system or under this combination domestic-export allotment plan. 

Fourth, the bill provides that any unused part of the soil bank funds 
for 1958 shall be used to meet a portion of the cost of this new 
approach. 

That is put in there as a possibility, and I will discuss the figures 
on those costs in a minute. Special consideration is also given to our 
small farmers with an allotment of 5 acres or less, by providing the 
support price of 95 percent of parity for all cotton produced on such 
acreage. ae 

This bill would also make the 4-acre minimum allotment perma- 
nent legislation. 
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Now, gentlemen, on the cost of this program—these are of course 
necessarily estimates—but for the consumption outlook for 1958 of 
15 million bales—that is, a total of 9 million domestic and 6 million 
export—the cost would be in the neighborhood of $315 million-plus 
for 1958. According to the latest figures we get from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is running around $548 million for the export 
program. The soil-bank acreage reserve as of this year, that is, up 
until March—you sre already familiar with these figures—$135,502,- 
000. And textile-export subsidy of about $20 million, for a total 
there in round figures of $703 million. 

The estimate on this market adjustment payment on the 9 million 
bales for domestic consumption at 7 cents a pound, or $35 a bale, would 
figure only $315 million, plus a relatively small amount that would be 
necessary to take care of this small-farm provision that I mentioned. 
That is, the additional support for the export allotment for farms 
with 5 acres and less. 

One of the main things that you accomplish is that you just meet 
this problem head-on with this adjustment payment. I have thought 
about that for my part a great deal, and in many ways there are dis- 
tasteful features to it. But I believe I have concluded that consider- 
ing all of the undesirable features of other plans that it is better as 
to our domestic allotment to meet this thing head-on and make these 
adjustment payments on that basis. And then the thing is over with. 
Your cotton then would move with this general support level of 75 
percent of parity. 

It is thought that with some adjustments it would certainly move 
into the market channels, and in that way—not immediately—would 
most probably make way for a permanent program. And unless some- 
thing like that is done, why, we are going to have to put patch upon 
patch, and adjustment on top of adjustment, and patchwork legis- 
jJation from year to year. 

I did not reach those conclusions overnight, as I say. It is some- 
thing that I believe we are more or less driven to as a choice of 
alternatives. 

A plan must be developed that will give stability to the market and 
permit our small farmers to stay in business, not as a sole source of 
income but as a substantial part of their income and give them assur- 
ance of more acreage. The present program has reduced them to such 
an extent that they are virtually out of business. I have figures here 
from the Department of Agriculture which amazed me, gentlemen, 
when I learned that 86.5 percent of all of the cotton farms in the 
United States have allotments of 30 acres and under. 

Now, just think of that—86.5 percent of all of the cotton farms in 
the United States have less than 30 acres of cotton, and that is getting 
clown to the family-sized farm. 

The Cuarrman. How much cotton is prdouced by those 86 percent ? 
Senator Stennis. I am sorry; I do not believe I have those figures 
here. 

The Cuarrman. If you have them, we would like to have them 
supplied. 

Senator Srennis. We do not have those figures. I understand the 
Department of Agriculture has not published an estimate of this kind, 
but I will be glad to check further. 

The Carman. If you will, please. 
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Senator Srennis. Regardless of what percentage of acreage it is, 
it shows the people that are in this program. 

Let me make a special appeal this committee while I am on that 
subject to give some special consideration to this so-called small 
farmer—the small cotton farmer. And when I say that, I am not 
talking about just the little fellow that just has an acre or 2 acres or 
3 acres, but this whole vast program tends to crush out this very small 
man, and then the small former. And it tends to crush out the one 
on up to 10 or 15 or 20 or more acres. 

And I am reminded more forcibly every year of what a very wise 
man said back in the early days of this cotton program. Oscar 
Johnson, of Mississippi, was one of the most able men I have ever 
known, and one of the finest. He has passed to his reward now. But 
when he made this statement that I am going to quote, he was then 
manager of the largest cotton plantation in the world, and he said in 
the early stages of these cotton programs that— 

If this program is not in some way tied to the family, the family farm, or the 
family unit, you are going to drive the people off of their land. 

And that has certainly proven to be true in many, many cases. It is 
true in Mississippi, in my home county, and it is true in most of the 
counties of the entire Cotton Belt. 

The thing has been cut down, and cut down, and the acreage re- 
duced until the farmer cannot keep his head above water. I know 
there has been comment that some of these people leave the farms. 
A great many of the sharecroppers, even the smaller landowners, 
have left the farms. He cannot continue on the farm and sustain 
himself and his family solely from that small farm. 

But the program instead of helping those that are really trying and 
these homeowners, and homesteaders, it is driving them off. 

And some consideration, some concession is just going to have to 
be made or otherwise we are going to destroy what I believe is a 
great major part of the bedrock of our economy, our spiritual re- 
sources, and our political resources. 

I do not think there is any man that has a sounder political thought 
nor more independence as a citizen than the small farmer who owns 
his own land and lives on that little farm. And if all of his income 
1s not from it, it is the place of his home, and it is the primary source 
of his income. I do not come here begging for those, but just point- 
ing out that common justice governs it. 

There is another thing. It takes political strength in the Congress 
to pass any farm bill. It takes political strength in many parts of the 
Nation. And these so-called little people are the very ones that 
supply the major part of the political strength that is necessary to 
have these bills considered, and these programs continued. And 
as he is liquidated and moves out of the picture, so the political 
strength and the farm groups will go down. 

I do not want to continue to enlarge at length. I have covered the 
high points of this bill. I will be glad to try to answer any ques- 
tions or any points that might come to anyone’s mind. I want it to 
be considered along with the others. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure that you realize that this is a most diffi- 
cult problem and it is one that will require much study. Y ou know 
the cry now is to get the Government out of business, that is out of 
the cotton, wheat, : and rice programs. 
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Senator Srennis. Yes. 

The Cuairman. The cotton losses have been comparatively small 
in contrast to those suffered from other commodities, I am just won- 
dering if you have figured out what the probable cost of your program 
would be, or would have been let us say for this year, if it had been in 
effect rather than the present one. 

Senator Stennis. ‘These comparable figures here that I have almost 
are about the same for this year as I have given you in the figures 
estimated for next year—estimated cost of this program as contrasted 
with the actual cost of the present program. 

As I say, the figures here are something like $315 million estimated 
now, plus the small additional for this small farm provision. And 
the present program of the soil bank acreage reserve as of March 8, 
1957—that is the amount up until that time—$135 million. We ex- 
pect it to run higher than that for the calendar year 1958. 

The Cuarrman. I have some figures before me that I will try to 
have expanded later by a witness, Mr. McLain, from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and it shows that the total losses on cotton from 
1932 through to March 1957, for the entire period for upland cotton, 
was only a little over $168 million. 

Senator Srennis. I do not know how you get such figures as that. 
Iam sure Mr. McLain can explain them. 

The CHarrman. I do not expect the Senator to figure it all out. 
One thing, as I understand, your plan would be to increase the acreage 
to about 20 million. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

The Cuarran. To that figure? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And your plan, also, envisions that if the cotton 
cannot be sold on the world markets, then the farmer would be per- 
mitted to obtain a loan from the Government at 75 percent of parity. 

Senator Stennis. That is correct; yes. 

The CuatrMan. Seventy-five percent of parity at today’s parity 
ratio would be almost 28 percent a pound. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I do not know exactly what the figure is. 
That is about right. 

The Cuatrman. I obtained it just now. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

The CrarrMan. So it would seem to me that if your bill had been 
on the statute books and we had produced in excess of the 15 million 
bales that you say is required for domestic and foreign consumption, 
that the Government would still be in the business of loaning quite 
huge sums on cotton produced that could not be sold abroad or sold 
domestically. 

Senator Srennis. Let me get back to these figures here now about 
the cost of the cotton program 1 to date. 

I am as much interested as anyone, in having it at a small figure. 
But as against some of the present losses—and they are growing up 
fast now—you subtract the profit that has been made over the years. I 
want to get back to that point. 

The Cy HAIRMAN. It may have been that I should have stated in this 
estimate that of all of our basic crops, cotton is the only one that 
showed a profit up to 2 years ago, of $247 million. 
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Senator Stennis. Or something like that in round figures. And 
the losses that were sustained from 2 years ago to now, were over 548 
million, as I remember the figures. Ana if you deduct the 247 gain, 
why it would make a net to of 301 million. We are very proud of 
that very fine record that cotton had up until recent years. But the 
losses being sustained now are very great, as you know. It is just 
something you have to do to get. rid of that surplus. And this pro- 
gram with the increased use 

The Cramman. I am just wondering how your program would 
lessen those losses, would help out. That is the problem that this 
committee has to work upon. 

As you know, we are confronted today with complaints from the 
taxpayer that the programs that we have had are costing too much, 
and unless we can find one that will cost less, much less, and at the 
same time assist the farmers, it may be difficult of enactment. 

Senator Srennis. If this consumption continues to increase as an- 
ticipated, by this program that I mentioned, it would certainly cost 
less than the present program is costing with the soil bank. We ap- 
propriated several hundred million dollars for the soil bank alone for 
1 year. 

The CuatrmMan. The purpose of that, though, Senator was simply 
to decrease our surplus. It was not with the idea of assisting the 
farmer. Many people have a wrong impression of the soil Soak. 
The soil bank is simply to replace the profits that the farmer would 
otherwise make if he planted the crops. 

Senator Srennis. I know it adds up to a cost of the cotton pro- 
gram. That isa part of it, it isa part of the program. 

The Cuamman. You realize this that for any program to work 
reasonably well the first problem is to get rid of our surpluses. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is why the soil bank was put on the statute 
books. 

Senator Stennis. You have to continue the program to get rid of 
the surpluses. I do not advocate putting in a new program that 
will take care of all of this surplus and everything. This does not 
repeal the soil bank; it does not repeal the export program. But 
over the years, with an increased consumption, and this relatively 
low loan, and just paying out to start with the adjusted payments, 
why I believe it would work out better, with less cost to the Govern- 
ment than the present plant. 

The cost of this present program is enormous, and something must 
be substituted. I think we all agree on that. Something must be 
substituted for the present plan. 

The Cuatrman. I really believe that the same statement could be 
made as to all commodities. 

Senator SvENNIs. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. That is why I suggested when I first came here 
in January, that I felt before any new program should be embarked 
upon, that we should let the present program have a fair trial. We 
will find out at the end of this year how this present program is going 
to work. 


Senator Stennis. I think you are embarking upon the largest un- 
dertaking that the committee has ever had. 


R ine 
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The Cuarrman. I thought that 2 years ago. 

Senator Stennis. You were up against a big one. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken, have you any questions / 

Senator Arken. It seems to me that we are getting the cotton sup- 
ply-demand situation into pretty good shape now, and it will be a 
pretty good time to decide what our cotton program is going to be 
for the future. 

T have a feeling that if we do not supply our foreign customers with 
cotton—if we let them down and do not supply them at a reasonable 
price—that foreign market will be gone for good. Iam having a lit- 
tle difficulty in reconciling Senator Stennis’ estimate of 7 cents a 

ound with what seems to be the facts. I do not know what the par- 
ity for cotton will be this year, but it is assumed 82 or 83 percent. 

I cannot see how the difference between the world market price and 
82 will be less than the world market price and 95 percent. 

The Cuatrman. I believe you call for a payment to bring the price 
up to 95 percent of parity, which would be the highest guarantee we 
have ever had. 

Senator Stennis. That is your domestic allotment, you understand. 

Senator Arxen. That is only for the domestic? 

Senator Stennis. Only domestic. 

Senator Arken. What do you have for foreign exports ? 

Senator Stennis. Seventy-five. 

Senator Arken. Well, the domestic crop uses what—9 million bales 
roughly ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Arken. And export has jumped from 2.2? 

Senator Stennis. I put it down 6 million bales for 1958. 

Senator Arken. I think we have had good warning from the House 
of Representatives that the nonfarm population do have their eye on 
us now, and while they will go for a reasonable subsidy, they will 
watch pretty closely. I have heard 2 or 3 different ones mention that 
possibly $150 million for export cotton subsidy might be acceptable. 

When you get up to talking in terms of three and four hundred mil- 
lions, you will have difficulty. 

Senator Srennts. We have got to find a level at which cotton 
will move in the market, foreign and domestic. You have got to find 
that level, and then provide whatever subsidy is necessary on this 
domestic consumption, and I think it would be better to supply it di- 
rect, just to meet the issue head on and give that subsidy there rather 
than to the foreign consumer that is subsidy to the domestic producer 
rather than the foreign consumer. 

Senator Arken. We have found pretty well the level at which cot- 
ton will move into the market. We are moving 13 to 16 million bales 
this year. There is some indication that the world market price for 
cotton will not likely be any lower for some time, because of the im- 
proved economic conditions of the whole world. Maybe it will be a 
little higher. 

Senator Stennis. When that level is found, then we must find « 
program in my humble opinion, and that will be the major thing. We 
have to try to work it out. 

Senator Arken. I would like to see that support go up to 10 mil- 
lion bales. 
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The Cuamman. Am I to presume that your 7-cent subsidy was 
figured out on the basis of a support price of 32 cents which would be 
about 82% percent of parity, and deduct from that the 25 cents that 
cotton has been selling for, which would make it 7 cents. Is that about 
the way it was figured ? 

Senator Srennis. The difference between 75 percent of parity and 
95 percent of parity would figure in round numbers to about 7 cents 
per pound. 

The Cramman. Seven cents, that is what I am talking about. So 
that 7 cents per pound would be $35 per bale on 9 million bales would 
make it a total subsidy of $315 million. 

Senator Srennis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then in addition to that, there would have to be 
a subsidy on foreign sales of about 2 cents, maybe not quite that much 
sometimes—but it will likely average between 2 and 3 cents, 1 under- 
stand, and we will get that from Mr. McLain later in the hearing. 
Today the support price is 75 percent of parity on cotton, that 1s 
almost 28 cents a pound. 

If the cotton sold at say at 26 cents that would make a difference 
of 2 cents, and on a 6-million bale export program would be an addi- 
tional subsidy of $60 million for a total of $375 million? 

Senator Srennis. If it did not move at 75 percent of parity, yes, 
of course, you would have that problem. said in the beginning, 
though, with the present export program to take care of the present 
surplus, we are not figuring that because that is presumed to continue 
until the surplus was reduced, and kept on a standby basis, perhaps 
for some time thereafter. 

The CuHarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator A1rkEN. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much, 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to ask any questions, Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Senator SymineTon. You mentioned here that the world produc- 
tion of cotton had expanded from 1114 millions to over 20 million 
bales between the years 1930 to 1956. Is that right? 

Senator Srennis. That is the foreign production, Senator, that is 
in round numbers. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Symineron. We have contributed to the development of 
that production, isn’t that right, in many countries? 

Senator Stennis. That is true. 

Senator Symineron. And we have, in what is called the industrial 
complex, tremendous supports for business in the way of accelerated 
amortization and tariffs; is that not correct? 

Senator Srennis. You are right, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And wealso have businesses such as the airline 
business and other industries where we have tax subsidy; do we 
not 

Senator Stennis. Yes, they continue year after year. 

Senator Symrneron. We absorb not only their losses but pay their 
stockholders a profit. 

Senator Srennis. Most of them do, yes. 

Senator Symrneron. You say most of them do? 
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Senator Svennis. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. It is a fact that a major source for those 
subsidy to our own business, and also to the foreign countries comes 
from what are the profits of the farmer; is that not correct? 

Senator Srennis. Correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Also in labor, we have a law now that you 
must pay a minimum of a dollar an hour in interstate commerce; 
is that not correct ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, that is set out in my statement. 

Senator Symrneton. And we, also, have, with the minimum wage, 
a provision whereby employees pay overtime; is that correct? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, sir. That goes into all tractors and every- 
thing else that the farmer buys. 

Senator Symineton. And it is also true, is it not, that wages have 
increased 1956 over 1952 an average of 22 percent, corporate profits 
have increased after taxes an average of 30 percent, and whereas the 
common stock price index increase, average in 1956 over 1952, is 77 
percent; nevertheless, the average farm income in 1956, as against 
1952 decreased 30 percent. 

Is there any reason why, as long as we are supporting all other 
segments of our own economy, and also supporting many of the 
foreign countries which are direct competitors, in this particular 
market—do you see any reason, for a cotton farmer to be taking such 
heavy losses, while other people are having heavy profits? Do you 
see any reason why we should not support the agricultural compo- 
nent part of our overall economy as well as the other component parts / 

Senator Srennis. Frankly, I would have thought it was unsound 
as a general proposition of government, but after getting into all of 
the picture and seeing what is going on with reference to the economy, 
and how unbalanced it is, because the artificial support for other 
industries, and realizing that something must be done to at least 
partly offset this artificial condition that is created through these 
other subsidies, direct and indirect, it is just not fair to tell the farmer 
that he must absorb all of that differentia, all of this disparity and 
discrimination that has built up against him through these other 
artificial parts of our economy. In this respect I think it would be 
unjust if we failed to do something. 

enator Symrneron. I have several more questions to ask Senator 
Stennis, because he knows the problems of the small farmers to a 
great extent. 

You say that our farm population which was once 86 percent of 
our total population, has been reduced to 12 or 13 percent. At the 
same time, our gross national product is being estimated for the 
coming year at $435 billion, the greatest in world history. Now it 
is estimated that the farmer’s share of that gross national product 
will be between 6 and 7 percent, even though he is still 12 to 13 per- 
cent of the population. If this trend goes on, it is obvious what is 
going to happen. There are some economists who have written that 
because the farmer’s percentage income of the gross national product 
is so low, it is no use worrying about him, because regardless of what 
happens to him, it will not really affect the overall economic picture. 
Tow would not agree to that type and character of approach, would 
you? 
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Senator Srennis. No, I certainly would not. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, in our system of government, 
judging from your figures of cost of the farmers in Mississippi, as 
well as in the country, the sharecroppers and so forth—I have never 
seen these figures before—but if we do not support these people by 
trying to help them on the farms, from what I have seen of the cur- 
rent industrial situation certainly there is no work for them in the 
cities. Therefore unless we want him to starve we have got to support 
him on the direct social security basis, do we not ? 

Senator Stennis. That is correct. And the double tragedy there 
is that they are really being driven off their own land. There is more 
independence in this group of family-size farmers, I think, as is con- 
templated in the Constitution than in any other citizens. 

Senator Symineton. As you point out your philosophy, these peo- 
ple who were the base of our American system and belief in free enter- 
prise are being driven off their own land. They go into the cities 
and start trying to get employment. Do you think that this might 
have a major effect on not only our economic situation but on our 
political and social system ? 

Senator Srennis. That is right. It is just a terrific impact, and 
once he leaves, he does not go back. And I really think that is one 
of the detrimental effects of the soil bank. 

In my part of the country, anyway, the little farmer puts his land 
in soil bank, and he spends his money, he wanders on off, and then he 
puts a mortgage on his place. If he had a tenant or two, they are 
gone, that unit is gone. It never comes back. And I have some 
figures here now, including your State, but I shall speak more of the 
area that I am familiar with. 

Thirty acres or less allotment in Mississippi, 93 percent of the farm- 
ers received allotments of less than 30 acres. And in Louisiana, 93.3 
percent; Florida, 99.1 percent; Alabama, 96.3 percent; Georgia, 94.1 
percent. 

And by the way, Mr. Chairman, may I include here in the record 
a very brief statement I have in support of another bill which would 
make effective beyond 1958 the legislation currently in the law by 
holding the national allotment at the 1956 level. 

The CuHamman. Without objection that will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


MAKING THE THREE TEMPORARY AMENDMENTS FOR ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR 
1957-58 PERMANENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, I would also like to point out that I have another bill, S. 267, 
pending before the committee. This bill makes permanent the temporary 
amendments passed last year to: 

(1) Hold the national allotment at the 1956 level ; 

(2) Prevent any State from losing more than 1 percent of its allotment 
in any 1 year. 

(3) Assure each cotton farmer the smaller of 4 acres or the highest 
planted to cotton in the 3 previous years. 

These amendments have proved extremely helpful to many farmers in almost 
every State, and I hope that they will be included in any cotton bill reported by 
the committee. 

You will remember my special plea for the small farmer last year, and at this 
point I would request that the following table prepared for me by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be inserted into the record. This table shows a breakdown 
by State of apportionament of the 100,000 acres for the small-farm provision 
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and the amount of State reserve used for this purpose. This table clearly shows 
the small amount required of the State reserve to assure this minimum require- 
ment for small farms. This provision has been of great assistance to thousands 
of small farmers in Mississippi and throughout the Cotton Belt in such a way 
as to benefit all farmers and with no substantial effect on large farmers. 

I certainly hope that this small-farm provision will be made permanent 
legislation. 


Allocations from National and State reserves and additional adjustment require- 
ments for establishing 1957 minimum farm allotments 


Percent 
Total Estimated | reserves of 
National State reserves | additional require- 
reserve reserve (2) plus (3) | acreage ! ments 
required | (4) divided 
by (5) 


(2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 


13,727 | 21,390.1 | 35,1261] 35,1261 
165 256. 5 421.5 421.5 
6,553 | 10,2146 | 16,767.6|  16,768.0 | 
581 | 908.5 | 1, 487.5 | 

1, 138 
10, 624 
72 | 

1 

245 

4, 758 | 
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1 This is the total of the additional allotments required to provide increases in the allotments otherwise 
computed for farms so as to establish minimum farm allotments at the smaller of 4 acres or the highest 
acreage planted to cotton in the 3 years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 


Senator Srennis. And assure each farmer the smaller of 4 acres or 
the highest planted acreage of any 1 year. 

Senator detansatian! I would like to make a concluding observation. 
I am very sympathetic with the purposes of Senator Stennis’ bill. I 
do not understand the subject well enough to endorse it in every 
detail. 

Based on the hearings that have been going on in the Finance Com- 
mittee recently, and based on the hearings that are going on with 
respect to agriculture in this committee, more and more it appears to 
me that big business is benefiting the most from the present adminis- 
tration, at the expense of the average farmer and the average busi- 
nessman, or the small farmer and the small-business man. 

I am going to do my best to vote for that piece of legislation and 
any farm legislation for the average family-sized farm. 

enator Stennis. Thank you very much for your remarks, and you 
and other members of the committee. 

The Cuatmrman. Senator Schoeppel, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scnorrret. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to say that you must not judge how we feel 
about the matter by our questions. I am trying to get all of the facts. 
I do believe sincerely that something will have to be done, and the 
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only way by which action can be taken, in my humble judgment, is 
to try to get all segments of our farmers together, and let each work 
for his own group and present a united front. 

Senator Stennis. That is the attitude with which I come here, and 
I appreciate the chairman’s questions. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you. 

Notice was given that these meetings were going to be held this 
morning, and we have summoned for this morning Mr. Marvin L. 
McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Are there any outside witnesses who would like to be heard now? 
The reason I ask that is Mr. McLain, of course, is located in Wash- 
ington, and we can have him come here almost any time that he is not 
too busy. If there are any outside witnesses who would like to be 
heard on any particular bill that is now pending before Congress, now 
is the time to speak up. If not, Mr. McLain, will you kindly step 
forward. I wish to state that just as soon as all of the bills which are 
mentioned by me in my opening statement were presented by the vari- 
ous authors and coauthors, I had the clerk of our committee send 
these bills to the Department of Agriculture for comment. 

M:. McLain who is here on behalf of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is prepared, I understand, to comment on these various bills. 
I understand that the formal reports will be supplied. 

Mr. McLar. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Are those reports available now or will they be 
coming in today ¢ 

Mr. McLain. They will be later today. 

The Cxarrman. Just as soon as these reports are made available, 
they will be made a part of the record in connection with your testi- 
mony, Mr. McLain, so you may proceed. 

(The reports referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of April 23, 1957, for 
a report on 8. 1924, a bill to establish the level of price support for the 1958 and 
subsequent crops of upland cotton, and for other purposes. 

The Department is opposed to enactment of the bill. 

The bill would amend present law to provide that beginning with the 1958 crop 
of cotton the national marketing quota shall be a number of bales equal to the 
estimated domestic consumption plus exports for the marketing year beginning 
in the calendar year in which the quota is proclaimed. The domestic consump- 
tion portion and the export portion of the national quota would be applied to 
each farm cotton acreage allotment to obtain the farm domestic allotment and the 
farm export allotment. The level of price support to producers who planted 
within their total farm allotment would be 75 percent of parity as of June 1. 
Equalization payments would be made to cooperators on the farm normal yield 
multiplied by the farm domestic allotment (or if the total farm allotment were 
5 acres or less, by the total farm allotment). The payment rate would be the 
amount by which 95 percent of parity exceeds the higher of (1) the average 
market price for the first 3 months of the marketing year or (2) 75 percent of the 
parity price. The foregoing provisions would become effective only if approved 
by cotton producers in a referendum held not later than December 15, 1957. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 so 
as to make permanent (1) mandatory minimum allotments, at the smaller of 
4 acres or the highest acreage planted to cotton on the farm in the past 3 years, 
in all counties: (2) 100,000-acre national reserve (in addition to the national 
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acreage allotment) to assist State and counties in establishing such minimum 
allotments ; and (3) the requirement that the State committee use up to 3 percent 
of the State allotment, if needed, to assist counties in establishing such minimum 
allotments. 

Section 4 of the bill would make section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 a permanent provision of law. Furthermore, section 377 would be 
amended to give farm owners or operators until 30 days after the beginning of 
the marketing year for the commodity in which to notify the county committee 
to preserve the commodity acreage history for the farm. Under present law, 
section 377 is applicable only for 1956 through 1959 and notice must be given 
prior to 60 days before the beginning of the marketing year for the commodity. 

If producers approved the program provided for in the bill, the level of price 
support for cotton would be fixed permanently at 75 percent of parity and-pay- 
ments would be made each year on the domestic consumption portion of farm 
allotments. Payments, as well as price support, would be denied the producers 
on any farm where the cotton acreage exceeded the farm allotment. In addi- 
tion, the noncooperator would be required to pay the marketing quota penalty 
the same as at present. 

The bill would cause the national marketing quota for 1958 to be larger than it 
would be under present law. Assuming estimated domestic consumption and 
exports for the 1957-58 marketing year of 13.5 million bales, the national market- 
ing quota provided for in the bill would be equal to that amount and the national 
acreage allotment, including the national acreage reserve of 100,000 acres, would 
be approximately 19.8 million acres. Under present law the national acreage 
allotment for 1958 will be about 17.6 million acres. Equalization payments 
would be made to farmers on about 9 million bales. The 75 percent of the 
June 1 parity price would be based on Middling %-inch cotton while the 
average market price received by farmers would probably be based on cotton 
having a somewhat higher value (perhaps as much as 200 points higher). The 
average market price would probably always be higher than the price-support 
level. Therefore, to arrive at the approximate cost of the 1958 program we will 
use 200 points over 75 percent of parity as the average price. Using a parity 
price of 37 cents a pound, the payment rate would be 5.4 cents or $27 a bale. 
Assuming maximum participation by cotton producers, the total amount of pay- 
ments would be about $243 million. 

The bill does not suspend the acreage reserve program of the Soil Bank Act. 
If the same payment rate were offered in 1958 as in 1957, it would be more 
attractive for the export portion of the farm allotment than price support at 
75 percent of parity. Assuming participation about the same in 1958 as this 
year, the cost of the 1958 acreage reserve program would be roughly $150 million. 
Thus, the cost of the 2 payment programs for 1958 would be nearly $400 million. 

The carryover of cotton on August 1, 1957, is expected to be about 11.2 million 
bales. If 3 million acres were placed in the 1958 soil bank, the remaining 16.8 
million allotted acres could be expected, on the basis of recent yields per acre, 
to produce approximately 13.6 million bales. Therefore, unless disappearance 
during 1958-59 exceeded the estimate of 13.5 million bales, the carryover on 
August 1, 1959, would be about the same as a year earlier. 

The preplanting price-support level already announced for the 1957 crop, 
which reflects 77 percent of parity, is about 30.5 cents a pound for Middling 
154¢-inch cotton at average location. This is to be compared with a price of 
25.85 cents a pound under the first sale of our export program for the 1957-58 
marketing year. In other words, Middling 14,-inch cotton is now selling for 
export at about 70 percent of parity. Some foreign cotton is selling cheaper 
than United States cotton, but our prices are generally competitive, as evidenced 
by the fact that about 12 million bales have been sold for export since January 
1, 1956. It appears, however, that our cotton probably would not be competitive 
when supported at 75 percent of parity and that it would therefore be necessary 
to continue to subsidize exports if the bill were enacted. This would, of course, 
further increase the cost of the programs for cotton. 

The bill contemplates continuation of all the present acreage allotment, mar- 
keting quota, price support, and export subsidy programs, with one added 
feature, namely, production payments. We do not believe this proposal is in 
the long-term interests of either the cotton farmer or the agriculture of this 
Nation. 

As to section 3 of the bill, we believe that if the Congress decides to require 
minimum farm allotments to be established in all counties, the national acreage 
reserve should be sufficiently large to cover the additional acreage needed for 
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establishing such allotments and that the amount of Such reserve should be de- 
ducted from the national acreage allotment instead of being in addition to it. 

Section 4 of the bill would be less expensive to carry out for both the farmer 
and the Department, and we believe the end result would be practically the 
same, if it provided for the preservation of acreage history to be automatic. 
We do not believe the provision should be extended beyond the duration of the 
acreage reserve program. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK. T. Benson, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
June 24, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

DrEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of May 31, 1957, 
for a report on 8S. 2176, a bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to establish a certificate and domestic parity plan for upland 
cotton, to enable the American cotton farmers to farm and secure a fair return 
from the users of their products for their labor and investment, to preserve the 
historical relationship of cotton and competing fibers in domestic markets in 
the interest of the general welfare, and for other purposes. 

The Department does not recommend passage of this bill. 

The bill would remove acreage controls for upland cotton. The national 
quota would be based on estimated domestic consumption, and for 1958 and 
succeeding years the quota would be apportioned among States, counties, and 
farms on the basis of production during the 5 years 1952 through 1956, except 
that the county quota would first be used to give to farms an amount equal to 
the farm normal yield multiplied by the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acre- 
age planted on the farm in 1955 through 1957. Poundage certificates equaling 
the quota would be issued to farm operators. When attached to bale tags, the 
certificates would make the cotton eligible for loan or processing for domestic 
use. 

Only certificated cotton, or cotton substituted therefor under the Secretary’s 
regulations, could be processed for domestic use. All other production could 
be sold only for export. The price-support level would be the world price for 
eotton plus such additional amount as necessary to reflect “full parity of in- 
come” for the farmers’ share of the domestic market. We assume that “full 
parity of income” is intended to mean 100 percent of the parity price of cotton. 

A manufacturer could not process domestic synthetic materials which are 
similar to cotton unless he has acquired certificates therefor. Where processsed 
cotton or synthetic materials are exported, the manufacturer could obtain a per- 
mit to process uncertificated cotton or synthetics in replacement. Certificates 
would have to be purchased from Commodity Credit Corporation to cover im- 
ported processed cotton and synthetic materials, the price (1) for cotton being 
the difference between the world price of cotton and the support price and (2) 
for synthetics the difference between the announced market price for each syn- 
thetic material and the support price for certificated cotton. The price of cer- 
tificates to cover domestic synthetics would be calculated in the same manner. 
The announced price for synthetics could be adjusted in order to preserve the 
historical domestic market of either cotton or synthetic fibers by an adjust- 
ment upward or downward of not more than 25 percent. 

Mili stocks on hand August 1, 1958, but not to exceed a 3-month supply, would 
be covered by permits issued by the Secretary. 

The Department is in general accord with the objectives of the bill. We 
would like to see (1) our farmers in position to produce more cotton and to 
increase their income from cotton, (2) our cotton more competitive with for- 
eign-produced cotton, (3) our cotton more competitive here and abroad with 
synthetic fibers, and (4) expanded domestic and foreign markets for our cotton. 
However, we do not believe the bill offers sound and realistic means and meth- 
ods for accomplishing these objectives. 

Cotton is used by practically every person in the United States. Since 
roughly two-thirds of our crop is normally used in this country, the people of 
the United States are our best cotton customers. We believe our efforts should 
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be directed toward giving these customers a better product, and more of it, 
for a lower price, if possible. The bill takes an entirely different approach. 
It would make our cotton, in both raw and processed form, available to people 
in foreign. countries at substantially lower prices than Americans would pay 
for it. But in this country the entire price structure for cotton goods would 
be raised and, in addition, there would be corresponding increases in the entire 
price structure for competing goods produced from synthetic fibers. 

We do not believe the bill would permit farmers to grow more cotton; in 
fact, it would be reasonable to expect the higher prices which would undoubtedly 
be in effect for cotton products to cause consumers to purchase minimum «uan- 
tities. 

Paper products have in recent years replaced many articles formerly made 
of cotton. The bill would make it possible for paper to take over other impor- 
tant markets from cotton. 

The bill provides no means for keeping supplies of cotton reasonably in line 
with demand. It does not take into account the fact that the United States 
probably will have approximately 7 million bales of cotton on hand August 
1, 1958. Nor does it recognize that world markets will absorb only certain 
amounts of cotton at certain prices. The bill would prohibit CCC from holding 
cotton acquired under the loan program for more than 1 year. These stocks 
would have to be offered for sale at competitive world prices for export through 
normal channels of trade or sold for domestic use at not less than 5 percent 
above the current support price for certificated cotton, plus reasonable carrying 
charges. Under a program where farmers produce cotton without restriction 
for the world markets, the offering by CCC of additional cotton for export could 
lead to a lowering of the world price and to chaos for foreign buyers, mills, 
and producers. 

While the bill would permit uncertificated cotton to move from the farm, 
through normal trade channels to foreign buyers, it would not result in free 
markets. In fact, the bill would provide for far more price fixing to be done 
than is now the case. In addition, it would impose upon all segments of the 
cotton industry, as well as upon certain segments of the synthetic-fiber indus- 
try, a complex and burdensome system involving certificates in the millions, 
permits, payments, forms, and transfer and accounting procedures which would 
rival and possibly outstrip the OPA food and gasoline rationing programs of 
World War II. We do not believe the cotton farmers are ready to embrace 
such a program on a permanent basis. We are sure the manufacturers would 
be opposed to it. 

It would be extremely difficult to apportion the county quota among farms. 
The apportionment would be made on the basis of both normal yields per acre 
and average yields per acre for farms during the periods 1955 through 1957 
and 1952 through 1956. Our county offices do not maintain production records 
for cotton as is done for tobacco and peanuts and, therefore, it would be expen- 
sive and much dissatisfaction would arise in connection with obtaining produc- 
tion reports from farmers, and then adjusting the reported data to conform to 
official county production totals. The bill would present other administrative 
problems which we will not discuss in detail at this time. 

Since the costs of the program would be largely shifted to consumers of cot- 
ton and synthetic-fiber goods, the costs to the Government would be less than 
is now the case for the price-support, export-sales, and soil-bank programs. 

As an alternative proposal, the Department recommends the removal of those 
provisions of existing law which require that cotton be supported at a fixed 
minimum level depending on the supply percentage, the level of price support 
for cotton to be determined at a level, not in excess of 90 percent of parity, 
in accordance with the 8 guidelines set forth in paragraph 401 (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

Appropriate language to carry out the above recommendation was provided 
the committee in our report on S. 2273. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. T. Benson, Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J’. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of June 10, 1957, for 
a report on S. 2226, a bill to increase farm income and to expand markets for 
cotton to be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets. 

The Department does not recommend enactment of the bill. 

This bill would amend the Agricultural Act of 1938, the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and the Soil Bank Act to provide: 

1. A national marketing quota of not less than the number of bales equal 
to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for the mar- 
keting year for which the quota is proclaimed. 

2. A domestic percentage equal to the percentage obtained by dividing the 
estimated disappearance into the estimated domestic consumption. ‘This 
domestic percentage would be applied to each farm acreage allotment to 
determine the farm domestic allotment. 

3. A level of price support equal to 95 percent of the world price for 
cotton of comparable quality, except that if funds were not provided to make 
the level of equalization payments, support would be determined in ac- 
cordance with the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

4. For the Secretary to make equalization payments to the first buyer 
of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the difference between 
(1) the higher of (a) the average spot-market price of cotton for the 
previous week or (6) the support level and (2) 90 percent of the parity 
price multiplied by an adjustment factor for such cooperator. The adjust- 
ment factor for farms with acreage allotments of over 4 acres would be 
determined by dividing the farm domestic allotment by total acres planted. 
The first buyer must previously have paid the cooperator an equalization 
payment in an amount as hereinbefore provided. 

5. That to be eligible in the acreage-reserve program under the. Soil 
Bank Act the producer must reduce his cotton acreage below his 1957 
cotton-acreage allotment. 

The Department is in accord with the objectives of the bill to increase farm 
income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to be sold com- 
petitively in domestic and foreign markets. 

However, the cost of the program under the proposed bill would be greater 
than can be justified, and the compensation payment provisions are unaccept- 
able to the Department. The present difference between the price of cotton 
being sold under the export program and 90 percent of parity reflects about 
8.5 cents per pound or $42.50 per bale. Based on 9 million bales domestic 
consumption, this would amount to $382,500,000. If 4 million acres are placed 
in the soil bank at $50 per acre, the expenditures would be increased by an 
additional $200 million. In addition, the bill does not appear to recognize the 
existence of a substantial surplus of cotton that must be disposed of in some 
manner. Since the program is based on payments being made on a farm domes- 
tic allotment which is equal to the estimated domestic consumption, the method 
used in determining the equalization payments to be made to producers might 
well cause payments to exceed the estimated amount for any 1 year by 10 
percent, 20 percent, or even more, because it. would tend to encourage intensi- 
fied cultivation in order to obtain a larger production from the farm allot- 
ment. This is true, since once the adjustment factor is determined the farmer 
will be paid at the established rate on his entire production. 

The cost of the equalization payments will be a recurring annual cost without 
much chance of the program costing less in future years. In addition to 
equalization payments, the bill assumes soil-bank payments will be made. We 
are of the opinion that under the proposed bill it would be necessary to continue 
indefinitely the soil-bank payments or else surplus stocks would build up and 
have to be disposed of later under some other plan. Experience has shown that, 
under current methods of determining acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
production, because of improved farming techniques and cultural practices, can 


be expected, over a period of years, to substantially exceed the established 
marketing quotas. 
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The provision requiring the first buyer of the cotton from the farmer to 
make the payment and then later be reimbursed by CCC would complicate the 
program rather than simplify it. Since adequate records would have to be kept 
to be assured that the farmers had not only received the equalization pay- 
ments but were entitled to them, it would be preferable to pay the farmers. 

The Secretary would be required to determine and announce prior to June 
1 the world price of cotton for the marketing year beginning 2 months later. 
Any estimate, prior to June 1, of United States cotton prices during the sub- 
sequent marketing year would be difficult because of lack of any official esti- 
mates at that time of the production, etc. However, information relating to 
foreign cotton production, etc., the factor that will control the prices during 
the next marketing year, is practically nonexistent. At best, the estimate of 
world prices would be only a wild guess. 

We do not believe any permanent program should be adopted that envisions 
the expenditures of the amount of funds inherent in this legislation. 

The Department’s position and its recommendations for legislation with re- 
spect to cotton are contained in our recent report on 8S. 2273 to Mr. Cooley. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. T. Benson, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request for a report on S. 
2273, a bill to provide an alternative acreage adjustment and price-support 
program for the 1958 crop of cotton, and for other purposes. 

This bill would provide that farmers voting in the cotton referendum have a 
choice between two production-adjustment and price-support programs for 
1958-crop cotton. Under one program, acreage allotments, marketing quotas, 
and the level of price support would be determined under existing legislation 
and under the alternative program, acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
as determined under existing legislation would be increased by 20 percent and 
the level of price support would be established at 75 percent of the parity price 
of cotton. If marketing quotas are approved and the majority of the farmers 
voting in the referendum favor the alternative program, then acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas will be established at the higher level and price-support 
level will be 75 percent of parity. 

We agree that this bill moves in the right direction. It would provide farm- 
ers freedom to produce more cotton at a price which would be more competitive 
than under existing programs. However, more flexibility is needed in price- 
support programs to bring about production adjustment. 

This bill would be effective for only 1 year (the 1958 crop of cotton) and 
would, at best, serve only as a temporary measure instead of providing a sound 
long-range program for cotton. 

If farmers approve the second alternative under this bill, marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments would be increased 20 percent without regard to the 
supply of, or the demand for, cotton and the price-support level would be based 
on a fixed level without any flexibility. Stocks could continue to build up even 
at the level of support provided for in the alternative program despite the con- 
tinuation of our current surplus disposal programs. 

This bill would not complement the acreage reserve program of the soil bank. 
In fact, it would tend to destroy the effectiveness of the acreage reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank if allotments are increased by 20 percent and producers 
are permitted to place the increased acreage in the soil bank. 

It should be noted that a very short 1957 crop of cotton or an increase in 
disappearance in the 1957-58 marketing year above current anticipation, or a 
eombination of the two, could result in the determination of an allotment under 
existing legislation considerably in excess of the current minimum national 
allotment of 17,585,463 acres. A 20-percent increase in such a computed allot- 
ment could result in excessive overproduction in 1958. 

Instead of temporary 1-year legislation as provided for in S. 2273 the Depart- 
ment recommends the removal of those provisions of existing law which require 
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that cotton be supported at a fixed minimum level depending on the “supply 
percentage.” The level of price support for cotton would then be determined 
at a level not in excess of 90 percent of parity in accordance with the eight 
guidelines contained in existing legislation (see. 401 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended). This could be accomplished by the approval of either 
one of the following alternatives: 


Alternative 1 


Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

“(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of 
cotton for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall 
be such level not in excess of 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary determines after consideration of the factors specified in 
section 401 (b).” 

(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding the words 
“except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsection (f). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Con- 
gress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


Alternative 2 


Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

“(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of 
cotton for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be 
such level not less than 60 per centum or more than 90 per centum of the 
parity price therefor as the Secretary determines after consideration of the 
factors specified in section 401 (b).” 

(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding the words 
“except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsection (f). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Con- 
gress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

While considering these proposed amendments for cotton it is suggested that 
Congress also consider making changes for other commodities as set forth in 
the letter to Congressman Cooley dated May 28, 1957, copy attached. 

It is impossible to make a reasonably accurate estimate of the probable cost 
to the Government if S. 2273 is enacted. However, assuming that the bill 
would result in the allotment of not less than 3,500,000 additional acres of 
cotton, that at least 2,500,000 additional bales were produced, and that 2 million 
bales of the additional production were placed under loan and not redeemed, an 
increase of roughly $233 million in the annual outlay of CCC capital funds would 
result. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. T. Benson, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to appear here today to discuss the provisions of the sev- 
eral bills relating to cotton which are being considered by this com- 
mittee and to furnish the Department’s recommendations with respect 
to these bills. 

As the Secretary pointed out to you in his letter of May 2, 1957, 
the present legal formulas governing acreage allotments and price 
supports are proving obsolete. In view of the technological explo- 
sion which is occurring on American farms, agricultural products are 
likely to continue to be abundant. The controls provided by current 
legislation are not proving effective in reducing overall agricultural 
production. So complex is the farm problem today that the best ef- 
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forts of everyone will be required if we are to develop a sound long- 
range program. 

It appears that the corner has been turned in our surplus problem. 
This is particularly true with respect to cotton. The carryover of 
cotton on August 1, 1956, was an alltime high of about 14.5 million 
bales. It will be at least 3 million bales less on August 1, 1957, and 
on the basis of current estimates will be reduced by another 2 to 3 
million bales by 1958. The surplus disposal and the soil-bank pro- 
grams are working and promise to pull down our surplus within a 
reasonable time. 

The CHarrman. What do you consider the normal carryover at 
present ? 

Mr. McLarty. What would be an appropriate normal ? 

The Cuarrman. An appropriate normal carryover. 

Mr. McLain. Not over five. 

The CuarrmMan. Five million bales? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The CHarrman. So there has been a decrease there of 3 million 


bales over 1956, you said, and in 1958 there will be another, say, two, 
let us say three? 


Mr. McLain. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That would still leave—— 

Mr. McLarn. It would still leave 

The Cuarrman. How many bales for 1958? 

Mr. McLarn. Between eight and nine. 

The Cuarrman. So that in order to work off this surplus you would 
consider that normal carryover, when you have to go into 1959 and 
1960. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, under our current legislation. 

Senator Toyz. At that point, Mr. Chairman, to what do you at- 
trrbute the reduction of the 3 million in our 1957 yield, and the 2 to 3 
million bales reduction in 1958 ? 

Mr. McLarn. Two things. Of course, our sales program which 
involves 480 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. Which makes it possible to move tremendous stocks. 
And the fact that we have taken 3 million acres out in the soil bank 
this year, and has prospects of being continued next year. 

Senator Ture. In other words, the soil bank does hold out a prom- 
ise of reducing some of your cotton production ? 

Mr. McLatn. In our judgment it assists it materially. 

Senator Toyz. You have not enough data to be firm in that belief, 
but the promise seems to rest in the direction of helping to reduce; 
Public Law 480, however, is the factor that has given you the greatest 
reduction. 

Mr. McLarn. I think so. I think that is correct. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Mr. McLarty. One other thing is the fact that, of course, cotton is 
being priced on the world market, so it can be bought on the basis of 
the world price. 

Senator Ture. That is due to Public Law 480? 

Mr. McLarn. It isn’t all 480. The fact is that we have been selling 
cotton at a price that meets the world market. A lot of this cotton 
has been sold other than for 480; 480 does appear to help. 
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Senator Tuy. But I mean this legislation that permits the selling 
of this cotton at the world market, rather than what you took it in 
for and what the CCC has invested in it. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. j 

Senator Ture. In other words, you are subsidizing a two-price 
system. 

Mr. McLatn. That is right. We have a world price that is dif- 
ferent than the domestic price. 

Senator Toye. And frankly, Mr. Chairman, while we are discuss- 
ing it—and I do not want to be testifying on this question now—but 
I believe that we are going to have to examine that two-price system 
very carefully if we are going to do properly by the farmer and to 
let the farmer have his proportionate share of his production in a 
price relation to the national economy. 

If he is going to enjoy a fair share of the consumer’s dollar as an 
employee, or as an initial investor—if he is going to enjoy his part 
of our high inflated economy, he will have to have a fair price for 
that which he produces and is domestically consumed. How we ar- 
rive at it—how we achieve it, is something that we will have to exam- 
ine pretty carefully, because you cannot expect the farmer to produce 
at around 75 to 80 percent of parity for the consumers to enjoy, while 
they, the consumers, are enjoying an inflationary income as a whole. 
Of course it just won’t last. Our economy will break down sooner or 
later. The farmer cannot carry that burden of inflationary cost in his 
purchases of the equipment, fertilizer, and feeds, and so forth. And 
then, when he is selling, he is selling on the low market. Therefore 
the farmer is taking it out of the soil and taking it out of his own 
body, in order to make cheap food, and this should not have to be so. 
That is why I mention the two-price. 

We should have a price for that which goes into the domestic chan- 
nel, whether fiber or food, and then what goes into the world market 
ought to be competitive in order to find a market for it. That is what 
you are doing with the subsidy in the law as the Congress provided 
for you, both in Public Law 480 and others: to sell at what the world 
will pay for it. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, for taking this time. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McLain, I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion: When you say that the surplus will be reduced as of August 
1957, to 1114 million bales, you do not attribute that to the soil bank, 
do you? 

Mr. McLarn. No, no; we are talking about next year. 

The Cuamman. Next year ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. How much do you anticipate the soil bank will 
reduce your 1958 carryover ? 

Mr. McLatn. Well, we cannot accurately state that. 

The Cuarmman. I know that, but have you an estimate ? 

Mr. McLain. We know that we have approximately 3 million 
acres that have been taken out of 1957. You have to take into con- 
sideration what kind of a crop you raise on the rest of the acreage, 
what you might have raised on these 3 million that you are taking 
out. I do not think anybody today in the light of all of the rains 
we have had in many of the cotton States, can accurately state that. 
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The fact is we do not put out a report on what that will be for a 
while yet. 

The Cuarrman. I hope we do not repeat the corn program of last 
year. As you know, we paid $180 million subsidy to the corngrowers, 
and they produced two-hundred-and-twenty-some-odd million more 
bushels of corn. You do not anticipate that such a thing will happen 
this year ? 

Mr. McLarty. If the weather was ideal, I think you will have to real- 
ize that yields will be up. That is just part of the game that you have 
to operate with. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, then. 

Senator Symtneron. I would like to ask one question at this point, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Senator Symineron. When you pay a percentage of parity, if it is 
less than 100, any percentage that you do pay is a percentage that 
shows the farmer is getting “Jess than his estimated fair share of the 
economy, is that correct ? 

Mr. McLarw. W ell, Senator Symington, I have a philosophy that 
there is a way to get a price that is above the loan rate, it has been 
demonstrated. 

Senator Symineron. I say parity figure is an indication of the 
farmer’s fair share of the economy, is that correct ? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is one way of looking at it. 

Senator Symrneron. And following Senator Thye’s s point, when | a 
farmer gets 75 percent of parity, you might say, he is getting 7 
percent of justice. Whereas the manufacturer of tractors is sands 
if his profits have increased, say 20 percent, 120 percent of justice, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct under your assumption. 

Senator Symineron. In any case, you are paying only 75 percent 
of a fair or parity price for a farmer’s production, aren’t you ? 

Mr. McLarty. What do you mean by “paying”? You mean a loan 
rate ¢ 

Senator Symrneton. I mean if you put a support of 75 percent on 
and the market price goes down to 40 percent of parity andryon back 
it at 75 percent; you are backing production, aren’t you? 

Mr. McLatn. That may be correct. But that is the point, of course, 
I wanted to raise with you. 

Senator Symineron. But when you pay for a man to close his farm 
up and go to the city, as has occurred under the soil bank, you are 
paying for lack of production ; aren’t you ? 

Mr. McLarty. It is paid on acreages that are taken out of pro- 
duction. 

Senator Symineron. That is against the entire concept of the Amer- 
ican economic system which involves rewards for production; is it 
not ? 

Mr. MclLarn. I think most people would agree in principle with 
that, Senator Symington. As you know, the Secretary and the people 
around him do not relish the principle of these controls and what we 
have in the soil bank any better than you and the farmers themselves. 

Senator Symineron. I am talking as a businessman. My point is 
that the Secretary would much rather pay heavily for a lack of pro- 
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duction than he would to pay for production~if the payment was 90 
percent of justice, we will say, or 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. McLain. The Secretary is interested in getting the supplies 
down, so the market can work at above where the loan rate is. That 
is the purpose of the soil bank. It is the prime purpose of 480; that 
is what it was set up for. 

I think if you will go back and check the reasons for it, you will 
agree that it is, as Senator Ellender ably pomted out here, a means 
of taking care of this surplus that we had on hand. Then if that 
were done, if we could start down the road with a program that 
should not cause us to get into this position again, that is what we 
all ought to be looking for. 

The Carman. Proceed. 

Mr. McLain. However, we believe that further modification of the 
old basic law must be developed if we are to avoid heading farmers 
right back into another surplus problem as soon as the present one 
is solved. 

We have been advised that the following bills are now being con- 
sidered by this committee: S. 267, S. 314, S. 566, S. 1924, S. 2176, 
S. 2226, S. 2273. Our comments and recommendations with respect 
to each of these bills are as follows: 

S. 267 and S. 566: These two bills contain practically identical pro- 
visions. They would make permanent the present provision of law 
which provides that the national marketing quota for 1957 and 1958 
shall be not less than the amount required to provide a national acreage 
allotment equal to the 1956 national acreage allotment. 

They would also make permanent the present provision under which 
the 1957 and 1958 State allotments may not be reduced more than 
1 percent from the preceding year. In addition, the bills would make 
permanent the provisions of section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956, now applicable only to the 1957 and 1958 crops, which provide 
(1) 100,000 acres for establishing minimum farm allotments, and 
(2) require minimum farm allotments at the smaller of 4 acres or 
the highest acreage planted to cotton on the farm in the preceding 3 
years to be established in all counties. 

The Department is opposed to passage of these bills. 

The soil-bank program and the export sales programs are expected 
to reduce substantially our surplus stocks of cotton. Until these pro- 
grams are given a chance to operate fully between now and August 1, 
1958, it will be impossible to calculate the acreage to be allotted for 
1959 and to estimate the acreage which could properly be allotted for 
subsequent years. 

Even though approximately 12 millions bales of cotton have been 
sold since January 1956 under the export sales programs, the United 
States carryover of allotted cotton as of August 1, 1957, is still ex- 
ected to be about 11 to 11.5 million bales. This carryover will 
include cotton sold by CCC for delivery during the 1957-58 season. 
If cotton yields per acre continue to increase during 1957 and 1958 
as in recent years, the adjustment in acreage under the soil-bank 
program could be largely offset, thus adding to the uncertainty as 
to the size of future national allotments needed. 

It is estimated that the bills would cause considerably more acres 
to be allotted for 1959 than would otherwise be allotted under present 
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law. Assuming the bills would result in allotting 2 million addi- 
tional acres for 1959 and each succeeding year and yields and price 
support levels are as at the present time and that the entire addi- 
tional production were placed under loan, an increase of roughly $250 
million in the annual outlay of CCC capital funds would result. 

S. 314: This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make available to textile mills during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years not less than 
750,000 bales of CCC cotton at such prices as the Secretary deter- 
mines will allow the United States cotton textile industry to regain 
the level of exports of cotton products maintained during the period 
1947-52. A mill would be required to agree that such cotton would 
be used only for the manufacture of cotton products for export. 

The Department is opposed to passage of the bill. 

A bill with substantially identical provisions, S. 4156, was intro- 
duced by Senator Smith during the 84th Congress. I appeared 
before this committee on July 16, 1956, and explained why the De- 
partment was opposed to the bill. 

As previously stated under the export program, the Department 
has sold a total of about 12 million bales of CCC’s stocks of upland 
cotton on a competitive bid basis. The Department also initiated 
during 1956 the cotton products export program, which extends the 
benefits of the export sales programs for raw cotton to cover exports 
of cotton textiles, yarns, and spinnable waste manufactured in this 
country from American upland cotton. 

Under this program equalization payments are made to exporters 
of cotton textiles and spinnable cotton waste at rates which reflect 
the difference between the domestic market price and the CCC export 
price for cotton. ‘Through June 14, 1957, 74,040 sales had been reg- 
istered with CCC to exporters on the cotton products exported under 
the program since August 1, 1956, the beginning of the current mar- 
keting year. 

Only about 10 percent of the cotton textiles exported are exported 
by integrated mills, that is, mills which have sales organizations and 
make export sales of cotton products. The other 90 percent of exports 
are made by persons or firms other than textile mills. Most cotton 
products pass through many hands before they are exported. 

Many items are manufactured from several types of cotton and from 
material from more than one mill. In fact, in most instances, the 
mill that processes the raw cotton does not know the final end use or 
destination of the finished products. Therefore, it would be almost 
impossible for cotton which has been sold for processing into textiles 
for export to be followed through the channels of trade until finally 
exported. 

The Department believes that the textile industry should be pro- 
tected with respect to exports of cotton products against the adverse 
effects resulting from the sale of United States cotton at reduced 
prices under the export program. However, the cotton-products 
export program already in operation is designed to and we believe 
affords this protection. 

The Department does not feel that direct Government subsidization 
of the domestic textile industry for the express purpose of increasing 
exports to the level prevailing in the period 1947-52 can be justified. 
Textile exports from the United States during the 6-year period 1947- 
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52 were the highest in history. Exports during the early part of the 
period reflected pent-up world demand following World War H, and 
the latter ‘part of the period reflected demand resulting from the 
powerful upsurge in economic activity immediately after the Korean 
outbreak. 

Government subsidization of the domestic textile industry in an 
attempt to restore and perpetuate these abnormal conditions would 
clearly be uneconomic and difficult to justify. Moreover, such action 
would cause serious disruption of our international relations and would 
inevitably be followed by retaliatory measurs in other countries. 

The Cyaan. Isn’t that the main sense of that last sentence of 
yours ? 

Mr. McLatn. No, it is not. Not so far as the Department of Agri- 
culture is concerned. 

The Cuairman. Why should not we attempt in some way to have 
our producers here sell abroad, and compete ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. Wethink we are. 

The Cuarmman. I know, but it is just so small that it does not 
amount to anything. Twelve million dollars in several years does not 
amount to much. 

Mr. McLarn. This is just simply the start of the program. 

The CHatrman. When was that? 

Mr. McLary. August 1, 1956, less than a year. 

The Cuatrman. | am sorry; I thought it was more than that. 

Mr. McLar. It is just the subsidy since we started the program. 

The Cuatrman. I understand now. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

The Crairman. Do you expect to broaden that program so as to 
dispose of more ? 

Mr. McLatn. We think from the comment we get with few excep- 
tions—and we have exceptions, and they are honest, able people that 
disagree—that the program has worked quite successfully, the way 
it has been working, and that it is fair to those that ought to get this 
kind of subsidy for moving part of the stock. 


The Cuamman. Where is the principal market? Where did the 
most of these go? 


STATEMENT OF F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Ruopes. Canada is the large importer of American textiles, 
and the Philippines, several of the Central American countries, 
largely the countries who do not have their own textile mills. 

The CHatrrman. What you do there is ones undersell competitors. 


Mr. Ruopes. No; what we do we put the United States mill in 
exactly the same position as if it was able to buy cotton at export 
price, to use to manufacture items for export. 

The Carman. You let the mill itself carry on its transaction. 

Mr. Ruopegs. No. 

Mr. McLarn. No. 


Mr. Ruopes. If the mill is the exporter—about 10 percent of them 
are. 
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The Cuarrman. That is what I said. 

Mr. Ruopgs. In about 90 percent of the cases in America the mill is 
not the ultimate exporter. It is exported by people on Worth Street 
in New York who are in the export business; whoever is the exporter 
gets the subsidy payment which puts him in exactly the same position 
as the mill in Germany or England or any place else is in who buys 
cotton from us at our export price. 

The Cuatrman. How many bales of cotton do you consider were 
consumed in that manner in round figures ? 

Mr. Ruopes. The last few years, our exports in the form of textiles 
have been about 500,000 bales. 

The Cuarrman. As the result of this new program that we have 
just been talking about, how has that accelerated the consumption of 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. It has been going on for about 8 or 9 months, and we 
could not tell at this time. There has been a pickup in the export of 
cotton waste, but I could not tell on cotton textiles because it has come 
about in too short a period. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask a question. You have a 
mill that would like to have 750,000 bales at such prices as the Secre- 
tary determines. What would be your estimate of the average cost 
of each of those bales ? 

Mr. McLain. We would assume it would be sold at the same price 
that cotton is being sold at to be exported. 

Senator Symineton. What would you say that would be? 

Mr. McLain. The last sale was 25.85, about $130 per bale. 

Mr. Ruopes. That would be the sale price. 

pean Symineton. I was trying to figure 750,000 bales at $130 
a bale. 

The Cuarrman. That would be the difference. 

Senator Symrneton. $100 million plus, would it not ? 

Mr. Ruopes. $97,500,000. 

Mr. McLain. Close to $100 million. 

Senator Symineron. Exactly $97.5 million. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. You have a plan here—in effect you prepare 
a plan which tends to do something that this bill is after, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator Syminerton. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McLain. Put into effect last August. 

Senator Symrnecron. Between August 1 in 1956 and June 14, 1957, 
you put out $12,326,000. How much of that has gone to the cotton 
farmer, in other words? 

Mr. McLatrn. Let us be sure this $12 million is the subsidy we paid, 
and does not compare to the $100 million. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that, too. 

Mr. McLarty. The part that went to the cotton farmer, none of it 
would be directly traceable to. him, only in the effect that we have 
in moving the cotton out, which eventually will get the price of his 
cotton up. 

Senator Symineron. I want to be sure. What you have done is 
paid the exporter to move the cotton, even though in no case would it 
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be a farmer. You are paying the exporter in order to develop this 
business in foreign markets—you wanes the surplus which in the 
long run will help the cotton farmer, is that correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. We are of the opinion that the Department’s 
cotton products export program, which is an adjunct of the export 
program for raw cotton, is a sounder and more workable program 
than the program called for by the provisions of S. 314 and, in view 
of the difficulties inherent in the administration of this bill, we do 
not believe such legislation is desirable or necessary. 

S. 1924: The bill would amend present law to provide that begin- 
ning with the 1958 crop of cotton the national marketing quota shall 
be a number of bales equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus 
exports for the marketing year beginning in the calendar year in 
which the quota is proclaimed. ‘The domestic consumption portion 
and the export portion of the national quota would be applied to each 
farm cotton acreage allotment to obtain the farm domestic allotment 
and the farm export allotment. 

The level of price support to producers who planted within their 
total farm allotment would be 75 percent of parity as of June 1. 
Equalization payments would be made to cooperators on the farm 
normal yield multiplied by the farm domestic allotment (or if the 
total farm allotment were 5 acres or less, by the total farm allotment 
would be 75 percent of parity as of June 1). 

Equalization payments would be made to cooperators on the farm 
normal yield multiplied by the farm domestic allotment (or if the 
total farm allotment were 5 acres or less, by the total farm allotment). 
The payment rate would be the amount by which 95 percent of parity 
exceeds the higher of (1) the average market price for the first 3 
months of the marketing year or (2) 75 percent of the parity price. 
The foregoing provisions would become effective ouly if approved by 
cotton producers in a referendum held not later than December 15, 
1957. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 303 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 so as to make permanent (1) mandatory minimum allot- 
ments in all counties, at the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acreage 
planted to cotton on the farm im the past 3 years; (2) 100,000-acre 
national reserve (in addition to the national acreage allotment) to 
assist States and counties in establishing such minimum allotments; 
and (3) the requirement that the State committee use up to 3 percent 
of the State sllotinaet: if needed, to assist counties in establishing 
such minimum allotments. 

Section 4 of the bill would make section 377 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 a permanent provision of law. Further- 
more, section 377 would be amended to give farm owners or opera- 
tors until 30 days after the beginning of the marketing year for the 
commodity in which to notify the county committee to preserve the 
commodity acreage history for the farm. Under present law, section 
377 is applicable only for 1956 through 1959 and notice must be given 
prior to 60 days before the beginning of the marketing year for the 
commodity. 

The Department is opposed to enactment of the bill. 

If eoldiire approved the program provided for in the bill, the 
level of price support for cotton would be fixed permanently at 75 
percent of parity and payments would be made each year on the do- 
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mestic consumption portion of farm allotments. Payments, as well 
as price support, would be denied the producers on any farm where 
the cotton acreage exceeded the farm allotment. In addition, the 
noncooperator would be required to pay the marketing quota penalty 
the same as at present. 

Senator Symineron. What do you mean by that—“Payments as 
well as price supports, would be denied the producers on any farm 
where the cotton acreage exceeded the farm allotment” 

Mr. McLatn. Yes; that is the penalty in the law—penalty, that is 
the way we have it. 

The bill would cause the national marketing quota for 1958 to be 
larger than it would be under present law. Assuming estimated do- 
mestic consumption and exports for the 1957-58 marketing year of 
13.5 million bales, the national marketing quota provided for in the 
bill would be equal to that amount and the national acreage allot- 
ment, including the national acreage reserve of 100,000 acres, would 
be approximately 19.8 million acres. It now appears that under 
present law the national acreage allotment for 1958 will be about 17.6 
million acres. Equalization payments would be made to farmers on 
about 9 million bales. 

Assuming maximum participation by cotton producers and the 
market price averages 2 cents over the loan, the total amount of pay- 
ments would be about $243 million (9 million bales at $27 per bale). 
The bill does not suspend the acreage reserve program of the Soil 
Bank Act. If the same payment rate were offered in 1958 as in 
1957, it would be more attractive for the export portion of the farm 
allotment than price support at 75 percent of parity. Assuming par- 
ticipation about the same in 1958 as this year, the cost of the 1958 
acreage reserve program would be roughly $150 million. Thus, the 
cost of the two payment programs for 1958 would be nearly $400 
million. 

If 3 million acres were placed in the 1958 soil bank, the remaining 
16.8 million allotted acres could be expected, on the basis of recent 
yields per acre, to produce approximately 13.6 million bales. There- 
fore, unless disappearance during 1958-59 exceeded the estimate of 
13.5 million bales, the carryover on August 1, 1959, would be about 
the same as a year earlier. 

The preplanting price support level already announced for the 
1957 crop, which reflects 77 percent of parity, is about 30.5 cents a 
pound for Middling 154,-inch cotton at average location. This is 
to be compared with a minimum price of 25.85 cents a pound to date 
under the export program for the 1957-58 marketing year. 

In other words, Middling 154,-inch cotton is now selling for ex- 
port at about 70 percent of parity. However, Middling %-inch cot- 
ton, the base quality for purposes of price support, is selling at a min- 
imum of about 63 percent of parity Some foreign cotton is selling 
cheaper than United States cotton, but our prices are generally com- 

etitive, as evidenced by the fact that about 12 million bales have 

en sold for export since January 1, 1956. It appears, however, that 
our cotton would not be competitive in world markets when supported 
at 75 percent of parity and that it would therefore be necessary to 
continue to subsidize exports if the bill were enacted. This would, 
of course, further increase the cost of the programs for cotton. 
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The bill contemplates continuation of all the present acreage al- 
lotment, marketing quota, price support, and export subsidy pro- 
grams, with one added feature, namely, production payments. We 
do not believe this proposal is in the long-term interest of either the 
cotton farmer or the agriculture of this nation. 

Senator Tuye. If Mr. MeLain would not mind an interruption at 
this particular point, Mr. Chairman, is there a possibility of putting 
a 2-price system into effect on cotton, and making it administratively 
workable ? 

Mr. McLain. I think when we go through the rest of the testimony, 
Senator Thye, there are several bills we have not touched on, that get 
into the various approaches on this. 

Senator Ture. You will answer that question then. 

Mr. McLaty. We will try to answer it. 

Senator Ture. Then I withdraw the question at this time. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Thye, you will recall that 2 years ago, 
when we enacted the present law, we provided a 2-price system for 
rice. 

Senator Ture. I know we did. 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary has had the opportunity of tryimg 
that out now. In my opinion he should try it. Whether he does it 
or not, Ido not know. He should try to see how it works. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the reason I raised the question, because I 
sat right at this committee table when we approved the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Surely. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what led me to ask the question, because I 
never was more concerned than I am over the plight of the farmer 
today, because these skyrocketing costs affect him, whether he is buy- 
ing mill feed or repairs for his equipment of any kind. Every time 
he sells, he is selling on a tighter market. We see the cost to the con- 
sumer going up and the reason is said to be that it is the services 
that are sold. 

These large chainstores that are merchandising our food supplies, 
if they are selling service when I am chasing that little cart around 
and picking up merchandise from shelf to shelf, as I have occasionally 
helped my wife do on a Saturday—if they are selling service, I fail 
to find any, except in the little cellophane that they use to wrap up a 
cut of meat. There isn’t a great deal of service in the kind of service 
that they furnish at the meat counter when they have wrapped a little 
cellophane over a carton of hamburger. Yet they sell you service. 

I am bringing this up because the farmer today is right at the grind- 
stone. If you and I just go about saying, “Well, it is service that he 
is paying for, that is the reason the cost is there to the consumer and 
the price is down to the producer,” we are not solving the basic 
problem. 

Senator Young. In this morning’s paper there is a story that steel 
prices would be going up $5 or $6 to a ton again, which means a whole 
round of price increases for everything that the farmer is buying. 

Senator Ture. The last time the price of steel went up, Senator 
Young, because of the wage increase that was involved that was going 
to affect the steel price, that very day nails went up so much a pound in 
the keg. They had not yet gotten out of the inventory in the ware- 
houses. This keg of nails went up in price in the lumberyard the very 
day they settled the wage question with the steelworker. I know, 
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because I happened to be in a lumberyard, and the manager said, 
“Well, I just got a notice that nails are going to be increased this much 
per keg.” He laughed about it, but not in amusement over the in- 
creased price; he said, “It is unbelievable that just because they have 

settled a wage question that that should affect the price of nails within 
the very day’ that the settlement came, because they have not yet started 
to produce on the new wage costs.” 

It is just one of these serious questions. They can talk about infla- 
tion, but everybody in these United States must take a good look at his 
own personal conduct as to what is happening to the economy of this 
Nation, and where we are headed unless somebody starts putting some 
brakes on. 

It is not the farmer that responsible for it all. 

The Crarrman. He is the sufferer. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Senator Symrineron. You say the bill contemplates continuation of 
all of the present acreage allotment, marketing quota, price sup- 
port, and export subsidy programs, with one added feature, namely, 
ee payments. Would it take anything out if you added pro- 

uction payments or let it go on top of everything else. 

Mr. McLatx. We still would have to continue the other provisions. 

Senator Symineron. Would you take anything out ? 

Mr. McLarty. That would be'a new one added on. Some bills that 
are introduced would not do that. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe in acreage allotment ? 

Mr. McLarty. As a means of trying to control production I think 
a lot of people have been fooled by the effectiveness of them, but they 
are in the law, and I have been part of this program since the be- 
ginning. 

Senator Syaineron. Are you for acreage controls or not? 

Mr. McLarty. I do not think they have been very successful in 
controlling production, that would be my answer. 

Senator Syaneron. Are you for or against it? 

Mr. McLarty. Unless we can get something better I am for it. 

Senator Symrnecron. How about marketing quotas, are you for 
those ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I am for those until we can get something better. 

Senator Symineron. I am for anything until we can get something 
better. I want to know the attitude bec: ‘ause of the way you have 
your sentence written. Do you believe in price supports ? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. You do? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Symineron. Until we get something better? 

Mr. McLaty. No, we believe in price supports as a matter of 
principle. 

Senator Symincron. How about export subsidy programs, do you 
believe in those? 

Mr. McLain. Until we can lift the yoke around our necks, yes. 

Senator Symrncron. Until you can get something better ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. These added feature “production payments,” 
how do you feel about those ? 
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Mr. McLain. The position of the Department has been opposed 
to production payments. Of course, that has been the attitude of 
Congress up until this time, at least. 

Senator Symineron. I am asking about the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. McLarty. Our position is opposed to it. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, what I am getting at is this 
sentence, “We do not believe this proposal is in the long-term interests 
of either the cotton farmer or the agriculture of the Nation.” Does 
that refer only to the production payments, or does it refer to some 
of the other things that you mention ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Of course we have recommended to this committee 
and the House committee, some changes that we think would be pref- 
erable to any of these enumerated here. And if we could get those, 
we think we could do some of the things that are suggested. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me repeat my question, so that you will 
try to answer it. 

You say, “We do not believe this proposal is in the long-term inter- 
est of either the cotton farmer or the agriculture of this Nation.” 
Does that refer to production payments only, or does it refer to some 
of the other areas that you mention in this paragraph? And if so, 
which ones ? 

Mr. McLarn. It refers to the concept that is in this bill, which would 
take us another step further in the direction of not really solving the 
problem in our judgment. Again I say 

Senator Symineron. You do not have to take many steps in that 
direction: we fully understand that the problem is not solved, don’t 
we? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. I am wondering if you are localizing that 
strong sentence against production payments, or whether there are 
other parts of the paragraph which you would like to be equally strong 
about ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. I think the main interest on this would be the pro- 
duction payment idea. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McLarn. As to section 3 of the bill, we believe that if the 
Congress decides to require minimum farm allotments to be established 
in all counties, the national acreage reserve should be sufficiently large 
to cover the additional acreage needed for establishing such allot- 
ments and that the amount of such reserve should be deducted from 
the national allotment instead of being in addition to it. 

The Cuarrman. Have you a percentage to suggest ? 

Mr. McLarn. Our point is, if we continue to add to it, that goes 
in the opposite direction from controlling production. 

The Crarmman. But your objective is a percentage of the national 
allotinent ¢ 

Mr. McLatx. Whatever amount you want to put in it. I do not 
think we have any firm figure on what that amount ought to be. 
Do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Ruopes. This reference here is to the fact that the proposed 
hill here, S. 1924, would make permanent the 100,000 acre reserve we 
now have. But it takes about 265,000 acres to actually do the job 
which the legislation provides for. We are merely saying if the 
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Congress wants us to set up minimum farm allotments, it ougat to 
prov vide the 265,000 acres which would be required to do the job. 

Mr. McLatn. What percentage would that be of the national allot- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ruopes. On the basis of last year, it would add 114 or 134 per- 
cent. 

The Cuatrman, Would add 134 percent ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; if you had enough to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. McLarn. Section 4 of the bill would be less expensive to carry 
out for both the farmer and the Department, and we believe the end 
result would be practically the same, if it provided for the preserva- 
tion of acreage history to be automatic. We do not believe the pro- 
vision should be extended beyond the duration of the acreage reserve 
program. 

S. 2176: The bill would remove acreage controls for upland cotton. 
The national quota would be based on estimated domestic consumption, 
and for 1958 and succeeding years the quota would be apportioned 
among States, counties, and farms on the basis of production during the 

5 years 1952 through 1956, except that the county quota would first be 
used to give to farms an amount equal to the farm normal yield 
multiplied by the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acreage planted on 
the farm in 1955 through 1957. Poundage ‘certificates “equaling the 
quota would be issued to farm operators. When attached to bale tags, 
the certificates would make the cotton eligible for loan or processing 
for domestic use. 

Only certificated cotton, or cotton substituted therefore under the 
Secretary’s regulations, could be processed for domestic use. All other 
production could be sold only for export. The price-support level 
would be the world price for cotton plus such additional amount as 
necessary to reflect full parity of income for the farmer’s share of the 
domestic market. We assume that “full parity of income” is intended 
to mean 100 percent of the parity price of cotton. 

A manufacturer could not process domestic synthetic materials 
which are similar to cotton unless he had acquired certificates therefor. 
Where processed cotton or synthetic materials are exported, the man- 
ufacturer could obtain a permit to process uncertificated cotton or 
synthetics in replacement. 

Certificates would have to be purchased from Commodity Credit 
Corporation to cover imported processed cotton and synthetic ma- 
terials. The price of certificates for cotton would be the difference 
between the world price of cotton and the support price and for syn- 
thetics would be the difference between the world price of cotton and 
the support price and for synthetics would be the difference between 
the announced market price for each synthetic material and the sup- 
port price for certificated cotton. 

The price of certificates to cover domestic synthetics would be cal- 
culated in the same manner. The announced price for synthetics 
would be calculated in the same manner. The announced price for 
synthetics could be adjusted in order to preserve the historical domestic 
market of either cotton or qynthetic fibers by an adjustment upward 
or downward of not more than 25 percent. Mill stocks on hand August 
1, 1958, but not to exceed a 3 months’ supply, would be covered by 
permits issued by the Secretary. 
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The Department is opposed to passage of this bill. 

‘The Department is in general accord with the objectives of the bill. 
We would like to see (1) our farmers in position to produce. more 
cotton and to increase their income from cotton, (2) our cotton more 
competitive with foreign-produced cotton, (3) our cotton more com- 
petitive here and abroad with synthetic fibers, and (4) expanded 
domestic and foreign markets for our cotton. However, we do not 
believe the bill offers sound and realistic means and methods for ac- 
complishing these objectives. 

Cotton is used by practically every person in the United States. 
Since roughly two-thirds of our crop 1s normally used in this country, 
the people of the United States are our best customers. We believe our 
efforts should be directed: toward giving these customers a better 
product, and more of it, for a lower price, if possible. 

The bill takes an entirely different approach. It would make our 
cotton, in both raw and processed form, available to people in foreign 
countries at substantially lower prices than Americans would pay for 
it. But in this country the entire price structure for cotton goods 
would be raised and in addition, there would be corresponding in- 
creases in the entire price structure for competing goods produced 
from synthetic fibers. 

Senator Ture. Would you mind an interruption? Is not that the 
practice that we are pursuing right now, making the cotton cheaper 
in foreign countries, than we do for our own domestic users? 

Mr. McLatn. We were doing now under 480, under the soil bank, 
under the temporary provision, is what this bill aims to do, set up 
permanently—this approach. We do not think that is sound for 
agriculture to do that. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask further then: What do you see beyond 
the temporary status of Public Law 480, and your present method of 
disposing of surplus? 

Mr. McLatrn. If we keep the domestic price of cotton up, of course, 
this bill strives to bring other prices of domestic = up with it. 
I point out that there are some loopholes in it. Of course, there are 
loopholes in any of these bills. I think instead of expecting an in- 
creased consumption of cotton you could well expect a decreased con- 
sumption, because if other products are made available, other than 
the ones covered by this bill, at a lesser price, they are going to buy 
them. 

Senator Ture. In other words, let me put it this way, could you 
imagine anything or any legislative proposal that would increase the 
farmer’s earning capacity for the future other than either a subsidy 
pzyment, in accordance with this statement, because you say that it 
is temporary. 

Mr. McLarty. The big thing the farmer needs, and I do not need 
to say this to you—is the right to produce more. We have to always 
remember that the farmer’s income is volume times price, less the 
cost. That is his profit. 

Senator Turn. I don’t want to appear to take up the time to be 
argumentative, but if the economy is headed in the direction that it 
appears to be headed, and you have the cost over here on the one 
hand, and the farmer must compete and produce volume, and every 
time he increases his volume his price goes down—Can he afford 
to produce and get into volume and then have the price fall because 
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of this high production? We seem to stop in our imagination to pro- 
ject ourselves into some new field. We keep constantly talking about 
getting the price down so that the consumption of the product will 
merease, and our support ability will increase. There is only one 
avenue then, that is to put the producer here on the same level as the 
man producing cotton in either Mexico, Egypt, or elsewhere in the 
world. Do you advocate that? That is where we are headed. 

Mr. McLatn. Of course, I think one of the false premises that you 
made unintentionally in the statement you just made, is that. by set- 
ting the price support you necessarily have to determine the price of 
the commodity. This was not the intention of Congress when they 
passed the legislation to start with at all. We have ample evidence 
over the years where it does not necessarily have to be that. way—the 
market price can be above the support price. 

It has been demonstrated by soybeans time and time again. It has 
been demonstrated with other feed grains. 

Senator Tuyr. That I will absolutely agree with you, and there is 
no argument. 

Mr. McLarty. If you could get the supplies out of the way I think 
more of these markets—cotton is ene—would work that way. 

Senator Tuyr. However, with the present use of the commodity, 
you would concede that we are producing more than our market will 
absorb I mean, unless we get our price so low that we are in competition 
with the Mexican cotton producer and with the cotton producer in 
Egypt—or elsewhere, where cotton is grown—and if our price is 
anywhere in relation to the economy of the United States, we will find 
we have priced ourselves out of competition with growers of cotton 
elsewhere in the world, isn’t that about the answer? 

Mr. McLarty. I think the big thing with cotton—that is what we 
are talking about here today—if we get our world market back which 
we are rapidly doing, it discourages production of cotton in other 
countries. Dem:nd will be greater, as we go along with the thing. 

And I think we ought to be optimistic enough to look into the future 
to see a time that Senator Stennis was talking about a while ago. | 
think it will be so. 

Senator Tuyr. However, your only promise here has been the 
subsidizing of exports. You do not give us a mental picture of the 
broader use of cotton. The only thing you have presented us with 
is Public Law 480 to reduce the present inventory. If we pursue the 
present. policy of supports which brings the farmers somewhere 
near parity, that that will encourage the production to again fill the 
warehouses with an abundance of cotton. 

I cannot. find the avenue that takes us anywhere but back to that 
same question that you are talking about, and that is to lower the 
price of the farmer’s cotton to a level so that it becomes world com- 
petitive. When it becomes world competitive, the American farmer 
is competing with the Mexican farmer who is producing cotton. That 
is where I am right now. I have followed your statement as carefully 
as I have been able to, and I cannot see an avenue open to the farmer 
except to get down on a price relationship with the Mexican cotton- 
grower and with the Egyptian cottongrower. If you and I disagree, 
I stand corrected, but that is the avenue that you have got me on 
now. I cannot get off it. 
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Mr. Mclain. I think the ultimate outturn of this would be our 
domestic use of cotton. As Senator Stennis has ably indicated, the 
potential is great, right in this country, if we keep our cotton com- 
petitive with other synthetic products, and if we do not do that we 
will lose that market. We have lost a lot of it already. Why should 
we have the cotton farmers continue that approach ‘ 

The Cuamman. That would mean cheaper cotton. 

Senator Tryr. Yes; in comparative relations, where will that put 
the cotton far — ? 

Mr. McLarty. I don’t think anybody is smart enough to say right 
today, but I think that the cotton farmer, as well as wheat and of other 
kinds of farmer, if he were allowed to produce more at a little lesser 
price, would be much better satisfied and much happier. 

Senator Tuy. Are you positively sure of that? The wheat referen- 
dum last week denies such a statement. 

Mr. McLain. I disagree. 

Senator Tuy. Consider the farmers’ votes in every wheat-produc- 
ing area of this Nation, and that vote will deny that statement as to 
its ultimate end. 

Mr. McLatn. No; I think not, because the alternative that the 
wheat farmer was voting on in this marketing quota could not be 
palatable to him. He had no alternative, really. In addition to that, 
he had a billion bushels of wheat in the carryover. 

Senator Syminetron. Will you yield for a question at that point? 

Senator Trryr. I am ready to yield. 

Senator Symineron. I am absolutely flabbergasted. Before you 
start tinkering, you have to be sure that the engine is there. You 
say that the farmer has the right to produce more. That is what the 
farmer wants. The whole concept of the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture in cracking these parity supports was that lowered prices 
would reduce production. I am happy to disagree with him on that. 
1 think it is exactly the opposite. Lowering the price would tend to 
increase production. 

A man with a farm and children wants to educate them and pay 
his mortgage—he will produce just as much as he can before he goes 
broke, regardless of price. The farmer wants to produce more. I 
say what “the farmer wants is the right to make a reasonably decent 
living if he is willing to work 7 days a week. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not doubt it. 

Senator Ture. This would make it impossible for him. 

Mr. McLain. He does not think he ought to work 7 days a week. 

Senator Tuyr. He wants to work 7 days a week. I am talking 
realities now, not philosophy. I think what the farmer wants is the 
Government to let him have a chance of making a reasonably decent 
living. 

Mr. McLarty. And he knows that he has to produce. 

Senator Tuyrr. And do what other people are doing, by producing 
a product. I think his interest is in living more than in the produe- 
tion. 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. Certainly, that is correct. 

Senator Ture. I didn’t quite understand that remark. 

Mr. McLarn. We do not believe the bill would permit farmers to 
grow more cotton; in fact, it would be reasonable to expect the higher 
prices which would undoubtedly be in effect for cotton products to 
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cause consumers to purchase minimum quantities. Paper products 
have in recent years replaced many articles formerly made of cot- 
ton. The bill would make it easier for paperto take over other im- 
portant markets from cotton. 

The bill provides no means for keeping supplies of cotton reason- 
ably in line with demand. It does not take into account the fact that 
the United States will have a very substantial quantity of cotton on 
hand August 1, 1958. Nor does it recognize that world markets will 
absorb only certain amounts of cotton at certain prices. The bill 
would prohibit CCC from holding cotton acquired under the loan 
program for more than 1 year. 

These stocks would have to be offered for sale at competitive world 
prices for export through normal channels of trade, or sold for domes- 
tic use at no less than 5 percent above the current support price for 
certificated cotton plus reasonable carrying charges: Under a program 
where farmers produce cotton without restriction for the world mar- 
kets, the offering by CCC of additional cotton for export could lead 
to a lowering of the world price and to chaos for foreign buyers, mills, 
and producers. 

The bill would provide for more price fixing to be done than is now 
the case. In addition, it would impose upon all segments of the coiton 
industry, as well as upon certain segments of the synthetic-fiber indus- 
try, a complex and burdensome system involving certificates, permits, 
payments, forms, and transfer and accounting procedures which would 
rival and possibly outstrip the OPA food and gasoline rationing pro- 
grams of World War II. We do not believe the cotton farmers are 
ready to embrace such a program on a permanent basis. We are sure 
the manufacturers would be opposed to it. 

S. 2226: This bill would amend the Agricultural Adjustr.ent Act 
of 1938, the Agricultural Act of 1949, and the Soil Bank Act to pro- 
vide: 

1. A national marketing quota of not less than the number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton 
for the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed. 

2. A domestic percentage equal to the percentage obtained by di- 
viding the estimated disappearance into the estimated domestic con- 
sumption. This domestic percentage would be applied to each farm 
acreage allotment to determine the farm domestic allotment. 

3. A level of price support equal to 95 percent of the world price for 
cotton of comparable quality, except that if funds were not provided 
to make the level of equalization payments, support would be deter- 
mined in accordance with the Agricultural "Act of 1949, as amended. 

4. For the Secretary to make equalization payments to the first 
buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the difference 
between (1) the higher of (a) the average spot-market price of cotton 
for the previous week, or (0) the support level, and (2) 90 percent 
of the parity price multiplied by an adjustment factor for such cooper- 
ator. The litcnoonne factor for farms with acreage allotments of 
over 4 acres would be determined by dividing the farm domestic allot- 
ment by the total acres planted. The first buy er must previously have 

aid the cooperator an equalization pay ment in an amount as herein- 
Salaun provided. 
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5. That to be eligible in the acreage-reserve program under the Soil 
Bank Act the producer must reduce his cotton acre age below his 1957 
cotton-acreage allotment. 

The Depart tment is opposed to passage of the bill. 

The Department is in accord with the objectives of the bill to in- 
crease farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling 
cotton to be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets. 

However, the cost of the program under the proposed bill would be 
greater than can be justified, and the compensatory payments provi- 
sions are unacceptable to the Department. The present difference be- 
tween the price of cotton being sold under the export program and 90 
percent of parity reflects about 8.5 cents per pound, or $42.50 per bale. 
Based on 9 million bales domestic consumption, this would amount to 
$382,500,000. If 3 million acres are placed in the soil bank at $50 per 
acre, the expenditutes would be increased by an additional $150 
million. 

Senator Youne. I note that the Department is opposed to this com- 
pensatory payment provision. What is the difference between the 
compensatory payment plan for wool and sugar and here? 

W hy is the Department for it for wool and sugar, and against it for 
other commodities ? 

Mr. McLarty. I think the prime reason for wool, that the Depart- 
ment accepted the compensatory payment principle, was that wool was 
first a strategic material. And I think that could be true of cotton 
as well—maybe not as much, but primarily because it was a deficit- 
produced crop. We do not produce what we need in this country, 
and England, as you know, has been trying this type of program and 
with various commodities. 

It is interesting reading if you want to read what is currenly going 
on in England with their program. They are not working very satis- 
factorily, so maybe we may get in the same position in “wool. The 
answer to your question is that the primary reason was that it was a 
deficit-produced crop, and we didn’t anticipate surpluses piling up 
of it. 

Senator Youne. I think the principle is the same, though. There 
is not any difference in the operation of a program whet her you have 
surplus or shortage. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course there is. 

Senator Youne. In the case of sugar and wool, if we had sense 
enough to increase tariffs or impose import quotas we would not have 
to have any program at all. 

Mr. McLaiy. As you know, the wool program is self-supporting 
in that it takes the receipts from the duties on income from wool. So 
it does not add to the cost of the taxpayer. 

Senator Youne. I know you —_ a terrific problem in the operation 
of all of these farm programs. I do not think the production of one 
is the same as another. On per a I think production does re- 
spond fairly well with prices. I do not think you get that much in 
feed crops. 

Mr. McLarn. If all of these were produced in deficit—if we ever 
get in that position—we would have a different problem, I think you 
would agree with that. 

Senator You ne. But you never have that situation. It looks as 
though we are going to have surpluses no matter what type of a pro- 
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gram we have. So long as you have the surplus and you have the type 
of competitive situation you have now, you are bound to have lower 
prices. And it looks like everything the farmer has to buy has in- 
creased in price. I do not envy any Secretary of Agriculture trying 
to stop it; m fact, I am not one that believes that all answers can be 
found in legislation. 

I think many of these programs tend to be very helpful. I think 
even though they are costly, they are justified when the alternative 
would be bankrupt agriculture. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How do you conclude that the wool program does 
not cost the taxpayers any money? You do not impose new taxes, 
but the wool program is financed from moneys taken out of the Treas- 
ury which has been collected for many years on wool and other im- 
ported products. 

Mr. McLain. And used for other purposes. I meant added appro- 
priations. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but you have to put added appro- 
priations in because it is a source of revenue; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Let us go on. 

Senator Symineron. You have a figure of 814 cents per pound, 
or $42.50 per bale. How did you determine that figure / 

Mr. McLain. Wouid you like to comment on that / 

Senator Symineron. Ninety percent of parity would be 33.4 cents 
a pound. The present world price is 27.6 cents a pound. That would 
be 5 cents instead of 814 cents. 

Mr. Ruoprs. You are not comparing comparable qualities; your 
27.6 cents is middling inch cotton, and the 90 percent is based on aver- 
age quality. 

Mr. McLary. It gets very confusing. 

Senator Symixcron. Ill say it does. 

Mr. Rutopes. I can give more details. 

Senator Symrneron. We have $207 million cost the way we figure, 
and the way you figure you would have $282,500,000; you still think 
your figure is right, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; 33.35 is 90 percent of parity and let that repre- 
sent the average quality. Then you would have to add about 100 
points to it to correct to Middling 1% ¢ inch, and subtract 25.85 from 
that, gives what we have. 

Senator Syauneron. In computing the cost you assumed that 3 mil- 
lion acres would go into the soil bank. S. 2226 provides that a farmer 
reduce his acreage below his 1957 allotment to be eligible. It is doubt- 
ful that many farmers would be willing to reduce acreage that much, 
so you would not have any 3 million acres in the soil bank. 

Mr. McLarty. We assumed that under the wording of the bill, the 
1957 proviso, that 3 million acres in the bank, is about what will be 
paid for in 1957. 

Senator Syminotron. A figure of 3 million acres? 

Mr. McLary. That would be maximum, that is right. That would 
be the maximum. 

The Cuarman. Is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is right. I doubt whether there would be 
that much. 
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The Cuarrman. How much would you want-to reduce the figure to, 
then ? 

Mr. McLarn. We just took this on the basis of the assumption that 
you made in the bill, and assumed that the figure was correct. 

The CuarrMan. But in the bill, if a man takes advantage of the 
soil bank, he does not get the increased acreage. So we just didn’t 
think there would be anything like 3 million acres to be placed in 
the soil bank. 

Mr. McLain. I think it would depend on what the weather would 
be in 1958. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. McLain. In addition the bill does not appear to recognize the 
existence of a substantial surplus of cotton that must be disposed of 
in some manner. Since the program is based on payments being made 
on a farm domestic allotment which is equal to the estimated domestic 
consumption, the method used in determining the equalization pay- 
ments to be made to producers might well cause payments to exceed 
the estimated amount for any 1 year by 10 percent, 20 percent, or even 
more because it would tend to encourage intensified cultivation in 
order to obtain a larger production from the farm allotment. 

This is true since once the adjustment factor is determined the 
farmer will be paid at the established rate on his entire production. 
We do not believe any permznent program should be adopted that 
envisions the expenditures of the amount of funds inherent in this 
legislation. 

The cost of the equalization payments will be a recurring annual 
cost without much chance of the program costing less in future years. 
In addition to equalization payments the bill assumes soil-bank pay- 
ments will be made. We are of the opinion that under the proposed 
bill it would be necessary to continue indefinitely the soil-bank pay- 
ments or else surplus stocks would build up and have to be disposed of 
later under some other plan. Experience has shown that under cur- 
rent methods of determining acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
production, over a period of years, can be expected to substantially 
exceed the established marketing quotas. This is true because of 
improved farming technics and cultural practices. 

Senator Symrneron. At the top you say, “Under the proposed bill 
it would be necessary to continue indefinitely the soil-bank payments 
or else surplus stocks would build up.”—and so forth. This bill pro- 
vides for a year-by-year reevaluation by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of domestic and foreign markets. He can adjust allotments and -esti- 
mated world price each year. How could great surpluses build up 
with this provision ? 

Mr. McLain. Under current legislation that is correct. We take 
that into consideration. 

Senator Symrneron. That would be true in the bill, too? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Do you not think that statement is a little 
strong, then ? 

Mr. Ruopgs. Stocks have been building up under our existins pro- 
grams quite rapidly. And we see no reason why it would change 
if you set allotments under the proposed bill. We built up 141% 
million bales under the existing programs. 
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Senator Symineron. But when Congress changed your policy, as 
of August 1955, you have been able to reduce that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Reduced the price to 25 cents. 

Senator Symineton. And therefore you are going back to a system 
that was in force before August 1955, whereas our bill does not in 
any way suggest or even remotely suggest that that be done. I just 
think your statement is very broad and inaccurate so far as what ‘the 
results of the bill would be. We will have a chance to present. that. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

S. 2273: This bill would provide that farmers voting in the cotton 
referendum have a choice between two production adjustment and 
price support programs for 1958 crop cotton. Under one program, 
acreage allotments, marketing quotas, and the level of price support 
would be determined under existing legislation, and under the alter- 
native program acreage allotments and marketing quotas as deter- 
mined under existing “legislation would be selbemapil by 20 percent 
and the level of price support would be established at 75 percent of 
the parity price of cotton. If marketing quotas are approved and 
the majority of the farmers voting in the referendum favor the alter- 
native program, then acreage allotments and marketing quotas will 
be established at the higher level and price support level will be 75 
percent of parity. 

We agree that this bill moves in the right direction. It would pro- 
vide farmers freedom to produce more cotton at a price which would 
be more competitive than under existing programs. However, more 
long-range changes than are provided by this bill are needed in our 
farm programs to bring about desirable production adjustments. 

This bill would be effective for only 1 year (the 1958 crop of cotton) 
and would serve only as a temporary measure instead of providing 
a sound-long-range program for cotton. 

If farmers approve the second alternative under this bill, marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments would be increased 20 percent without 
regard to the supply of, or the demand for, cotton and the price-sup- 
ort level would be based on a fixed level. Stocks could continue to 
build up, even at the level of support provided for in the alternative 
program and despite the continuation of our current surplus disposal 
programs. 

This bill would not complement the acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank. In fact, it would tend to weaken the effectiveness of the 
acreage reserve program of the soil bank if allotments are increased 
by 20] percent and producers are permitted to place the increased acre- 
age in the soil bank. 

“It should be noted that a very short 1957 crop of cotton, or an 
increase in disappearance in the 1957-58 marketing year above 
current anticipation, or a combination of the two, could result in 
the determination of a 1958 national allotment. under existing legisla- 
tion considerably in excess of the current minimum allotment of 17,- 
585,463 acres. A 20- percent increase in such a computed allotment 
could result in excessive ov erproduction in 1958. 

The Cuatrman. You do not make any recommendations. 

Mr. McLarn. We do. 

The Cuarrman. As to the bill under discussion, now ? 

Mr. McLarn. In the next paragraph we do. 
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As pointed out above we are in general accord with many of the 
objectives of these bills but, since we do not believe the bills offer the 
necessary sound and realistic means and methods for accomplishing 
these objectives, we have not recommended the enactment of any of 
them. In light of current developments with respect to the disposal 
of our saitinbs: and in order to avoid the creation of new price- 
depressing surpluses after current ones disappear, we believe that the 
logical next step toward improving farm legislation for cotton would 
be to provide the necessary flexibility to meet the problems of the 
years ahead. 

The Department recommends for upland cotton (the same as it has 
for all other basic commodities) a program on a continuing basis 
which provides for the removal of those provisions of existing law 
which require that prices be supported at a fixed minimum level de- 
pending on the “supply percentage.” The level of price support for 
cotton would then be determined at a level, not in excess of 90 percent 
of parity, in accordance with the 8 guidelines contained in section 
401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. This could be 
accomplished by the approval of either of the following alternatives; 
however, we believe the first has the greater merit. 

These are the two alternatives that have been furnished you, and 
the House Agriculture Committee, and they are drawn for cotton. 

The Cuarrman. That is zero to 50? 

Mr. McLarn. Zero to 90, or 
The Cuatrman. In other words, you want to mash him down fur- 
ther—wouldn’t you—that is your proposal ? 

Mr. McLat. No. 

The Cuarrman. To knock his brains out. 

Senator Symineton. What would be the price—what would cotton 
be supported at on this basis? 

Mr. McLain. We currently are supporting feed grain at 70. 

Senator Symrneron. I am only asking yon now about cotton. I 
am talking about cotton. You make a recommendation here, and 
based on the situation at present, what would be the price support on 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. That we have not determined at the moment. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you think it would be? Mr. Rhodes, 
how about you? You are a cotton expert; what do you think? 

The Cuarrman. It would be bound to be below 75 percent of parity. 

Senator Syminetron. That is clear. I was wondering how far 
under. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is perfectly proper that you ask the 
question, but I am not prepared to answer it here today. I again 
would judge from what the Department has done with commodities 
in this category, and the feed grains, and I think the history indicates 
what would be done. 


Senator Symrneron. What would you think the percentage would 
be ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I again state to you that 70 percent was the figure 
that we put for the feed grains. 

Senator Symineton. [ may be awfully dumb, but this—— 

Mr. McLarn. You are not. 

Senator Symrneton. But I am just trying to sort of feel my way. 
Why is it that many people are pleased with what Mr. Humphrey does 
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in the Treasury Department, and a large number of the businesses that 
I know about are pleased with the work that Commerce does—Secre- 
tary Weeks does—and I haven’t heard objection about Secretary 
Mitchell, even though he came out of business from labor. But why 
is there this bitter opposition on the part of the farmers, so many 
of the farmers to the activities of the Department? Isn’t it because 
there is no policy that has come out of this Department in recent years 
that does not reduce the farmer’s buying power, especially as against 
the rising cost incident to the prosperity of the other component parts 
of the economy; isn’t that a fair statement ? 

Mr. McLarn. No, I would not think so. 

Senator Symrneron. Why do you think it isn’t? You cannot ex- 
pect them to approve the continuing efforts to reduce their relative 
Income, as compared with what they buy. What would you think 
would be the reason for this peculiar situation where you have a De- 

artment constantly operating to reduce the income of the people it 
is supposed to represent? Is that just coincidence or misfortune, or 
something that God has given the poor farmer that He has kept away 
from everybody else. What would be the reason for that in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. McLary. I don’t know, but we had Secretary Brannan and Sec- 
retary Wickard, I knew them very well. It was not a bed of roses 
when they were in the Department. 

Secretary Brannan probably was criticized as much for the plan he 
suggested as much as any individual. I just assume that it is part 

Senator Symineron. The plan he suggested was the plan that he 
felt and many other people felt would help the farmer. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator Symrnetron. Whether you believe in it or not he made the 
“extraordinary mistake” of wanting to increase the farmer’s income. 
As the result of that, he was criticized by nearly everybody except the 
dirt farmer. But let’s not get into other people and other departments. 
If you want to talk about the past I will talk about the present. Why 
is it that under this Secretary of Agriculture never, at any time what- 
soever, has there been an effort to build up the income of the farmer 
while all other component parts of our economy have enjoyed tremen- 
dous income prosperity ? 

Mr. McLarn. I cannot agree with that at all. We supported Public 
Law 480. We supported the soil bank. 

Senator Symrneron. You supported production, but you never tie 
production into price. And every time, as Senator Thye pointed out, 
that you gave the farmer a chance, “Do you want a better price with 
less production?” he always takes the better price with less production. 

Now, we have before the Agriculture Committee several bills from 
people who are all interested in cotton farmers. You do not want 
any of those bills. You want a bill which will further reduce the 
price of cotton. 

Mr. McLary. We want a bill that will permit farmers to produce 
ri and not put a yoke around his neck and get him into further 
trouble. 

The Cuarrman. You suggested 70 percent of parity; that would 
bring 25.9 cents for cotton. 

Mr. McLarn. If the record shows that—— 

The Cuamrman. Somebody said 70 percent. 
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Senator Symineaton. He said that if it was handled along the lines 
of other feed grains, it would be 70 percent. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. That is 70 percent. 

Senator Young. That 70 percent is for feed grains. 

Mr. McLarn, That is right. 

Senator Youne. How long? 

Mr. McLarty. Until next spring. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. McLarty, Alternative 1: Amend section 101 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of cotton 
for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be such 
level not in excess of 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary 
determines after consideration of the factors specified in section 401 (b). 

(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding 
tt) words “except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsection 

). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272 
8ist Congress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

Alternative 2: Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
as follows: 

(1) Add anew paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of cotton 


for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be such level 
not less than 60 per centum or more than 90 per centum of the parity price 


therefor as the Secretary determines after consideration of the factors speci- 
fied in section 401 (b). 


(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding the 
at “except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsection 
(f). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, 
8ist Congress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

I think the committee is familiar with them. I want to make them 
a matter of record. 

The CHarrman. I want to assure you that they did not make much 
of an impression on the committee. 

Mr. McLarn. I appreciate your frankness in saying that. Never- 
theless, we feel that it is the approach we ought to move in if we 
want to start. 

The CHarrman. As Senator Symington pointed out, and as I 
stated in the beginning, or a while ago, your plan is designed to fur- 
ther depress the prices for the farmer—you want to decrease his in- 
come; that is what you are doing. 

Mr. McLatn. I think you are going to find probably —— 

The CuHarrman. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. McLatn. No, no. 

The Cuairman. If I am not 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t just agree with that at all, Senator Ellender. 
I think the income of the present farmer should be increased. 

The CHarrman. But your plan would envision a low price sup- 
port. 
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Mr. McLarn. That does not necessarily mean less income. 

The Cuarrman. Am I not right? 

Mr. McLarn. It could be. 

The Cuatrman. It could be? That is what it is. You don’t need to 
say it could be. You are saying in one breath, “Well, let us fix it 
from zero to 90, and if that does not work, fix it from 50 to 90.” 

I would say this, this certainy would not be an appropriate time to 
approve a hew price-support program. 

Senator Symrincron. But you do think it is the appropriate time to 
move it down. 

Mr. McLarty. Not necessarily. 

Senator Symrineton. Let us be realistic. 

Mr. McLarn. Senator Ellender, as you well know, when the report 
comes out, as to the support level for cotton, it will be to move it up 
some more, and probably it will be moved up some more another year. 
I think you will have a group of people in here indicating to you 
that they think that is unwise. We certainly do think so. Our ap- 

roach would see to it that did not have to happen. I think in the 
ongtime interest of cotton, it would be far better to have it that way. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? We thank you. 

Mr. McLarty. We appreciate this opportunity of appearing here, 
and will be glad to answer questions; there is one thing that you 
raised, if this is not accurate we will check that on the reports. 

The Cuatrman. They will be made a part of the record. Thank 
you. 

Mr. McLatn. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. It is now 12:25 o’clock; we have another witness 
for this morning, and I have obtained permission for the committee 
to sit this afternoon, even though the Senate is in session. 

Mr. Baker present ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Is anybody else present who would like to be heard 
this afternoon? I will be glad to sit until 4:30 this afternoon and 
give an opportunity for others to be heard. Anyone who has come 
to be heard tomorrow may be heard today, if they desire. 

Senator Symrneron. What bill is going to be the one that will be 
discussed this afternoon ? 

The Cuatrman. All of them. 

Senator Symrinetron. Was the next bill coming up? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Stennis appeared in behalf of his bill, and 
Mr. Creekmore will speak on cotton as a whole, and on your bill, and 
we would like to have you here. 

Senator Symineron. I will be here. 

The Cuamman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon the above hearing was recessed at 12:30 o’clock to 
reconvene at 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

The first witness for this afternoon is Mr. E. F. Creekmore, presi- 
dent, American Cotton Shippers Association. 

Mr. Creekmore, will you proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF E. F. CREEKMORE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COTTON 
SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Creekmore. Mr. Chairman, I think I should say that my resi- 
dence is in New Orleans, 6000 St. Charles Street, and I am here at 
your invitation and upon the instructions of the directors of the 
American Cotton Shippers Association. We had a long meeting 
Friday. 

The American Cotton Shippers Association is a national trade or- 
ganization of cotton merchants and exporters. It is composed of 
six affiliated associations whose individual members are automatically 
members of the American. These affiliated associations, which cover 
the entire cotton-producing area, are: the Atlantic Cotton Association, 
the Southern Cotton Association, the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Trade 
Association, the Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange, the Texas Cotton 
Association, and the Western Cotton Shippers Association. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting to this committee our 
views regarding pending cotton legislation. 

This association believes that the program for cotton embodied in 
present legislation has become dangerous and destructive to every 
element in the cotton industry. At existing price levels domestic 
consumption is declining and synthetic facilities expanding. Yet 
statutory formulas combined with a costly and much lower priced 
sales for export program, drastic marketing quotas, and an expensive 
soil-bank program, will shortly require a yet higher support level 
and rebuild a surplus. 

The wisdom and necessity of getting away from artificially pricing 
cotton is so apparent to us, and has been so clearly demonstrated, first, 
by the continued reduction in acreage, then, by the declining exports, 
and now by the declining domestic consumption, that we believe the 
producers are now recognizing it, and will support constructive action 
by this committee. 

The annual convention of the association was held in late April, 
and the convention approved the report of its national-affairs com- 
mittee which I should like to have placed in the record following my 
statement. 

That report states that the association regards as essential to any 
sound long-term cotton program two basic principles: 

1. The grower must be free to determine for himself in the light of his par- 
ticular conditions how much cotton to plant, and whether to plant cotton or 
utilize his land and labor for other purposes. 

2. The cotton, as and when it is produced, must be permitted to move freely 
through private marketing channels to consuming mills both here and abroad for 
consumption at prices determined in free markets. 

While free production and free markets are, in our view, basic goals, 
the report recognizes that some interim program is necessary. It 
states : 

The interim problem is one of bringing the export and domestic prices to- 


gether and at a realistic market level, without sudden program changes that are 
themselves destructive. 
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To consider the various pending bills, the directors of the associa- 
tion met at Memphis on last Friday, and attempted to appraise them 
in the light of the following summary in the annual report: 

To summarize then, we adhere firmly to our oft-reiterated objectives: 

1. Freedom of the individual producer in the production of cotton for market. 

2. Freedom of the market to effect movement of the cotton into consumption. 

It is apparent that to accomplish the objectives we must confine the use of 
the loan to a grower protective and not a price-fixing level. If the rate of 
reduction toward that level is such that producers cannot be adequately com- 
pensated by increased acreage, then consideration might be given to supple- 
menting the producers’ income by direct payments during a limited transitional 
period. 

There must be a. gradual increase in acreage allotments to permit the most 
efficient use of soil and equipment and to increase farmers’ income. Acreage 
increases, however, must be handled with great care to permit the liquidation 
of the present surplus and to prevent accumulating further unwieldy surpluses 
which cannot be marketed except at a heavy loss. 

The present two-price system should be terminated as soon as possible and 
cotton should be permitted to sell at one competitive price in both domestic and 
foreign markets. 

Free production and free markets are our basic goals. This association will 
support each hesitant step toward them, but must let no one forget that every 
remaining restriction is itself a barrier to the achievement of these essential 
goals. 

The Senate bills considered were: S. 2226, Symington; S. 2273, 
Eastland; and S. 2176, Russell, which I will refer to in inverse order. 

S. 2176 would insofar as the general market is concerned get imme- 
diately to a one-price system and it would free production from its 
burdensome controls. But it contains the equivalent of a domestic 
processing tax upon both cotton and synthetics, which means yet 
higher prices for all textiles in cotton’s most important market. 

We have no doubt that S. 2273 introduced by Senators Eastland, 
Holland, and Aiken, and supported by the American Farm Bureau, 
seems to look toward the objectives which we have stated to be essen- 
tial. We have thought the recognition by that organization, of 
necessity of moving toward a freer production and markets and the 
educational campaign it has been carrying on, to be constructive. 

S. 2273 might eliminate temporarily the likelihood of a return to 
90 percent loans and a shockingly drastic acreage cut, but it leaves 
cotton with a two-price system since a 75-percent loan rate will be 
above the CCC export sales price. It affects the 1958 crop only, and 
it is dependent upon a referendum concerning the outcome of which 
at this time our directors are doubtful. 

It was finally resolved by the directors that the association should 
generally endorse as a transitory measure the principles of S. 2226, 
but should suggest certain modifications for consideration of the com- 
mittee and of the American Cotton Producers associates which has 
worked so hard on the measure. 

It provides for a single-price system with cotton moving through 
private commercial channels rather than the CCC. The futures ex- 
changes would be useful again in both domestic and foreign business. 
Additional acreage, which we believe essential to economical produc- 
tion, would be allowed producers, and they would be protected by 
equalization payments during an adjustment period. 

In addition to limiting its operations to an interim transitional 
period, the directors thought that proposed equalization payment 
should have a stated maximum in cents per pound. 
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It is our view that it would be advantageous to the farmer for 
payments to be based upon the difference between the average spot- 
market price of the basic cotton quoted and 90 percent of its calculated 
parity rather than to attempt to make separate calculations for each 
separated grade and staple. 

It was also felt that we should suggest that, in determining the 
amount of the national marketing quota, some definite, though limited, 
authority should be given to effect a further annual reduction in the 
carryover to the extent it exceeds 6 months’ domestic consumption 
and exports, which we regard as large but not unduly burdensome, 
If events, such as insufficient production upon this year’s low acreage, 
effect this reduction, its use will not be necessary; but this year’s 

rospective carryover of 11,585,000 bales, as estimated by the New 
Vork Cotton Exchange service, should not be indefinitely maintained. 

We think it important that some action be taken at this session of 
Congress. We are greatly concerned over the continued existence 
of our futures exchanges, which we regard as essential machinery of 
a free marketing system. A further upward escalation in the sup- 
port price of the 1958 crop can only mean a further reduction in 
domestic consumption, resulting in an unbearable cut in acreage in 
1959. 

We can even less afford to give synthetics our domestic market than 
we could afford to give synthetics and foreign cotton our export 
markets. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Mr. Creekmore, would you mind a few questions? 

Mr. Creexmore. I would be very glad to do my best to answer 
them. 

The Cuatrman. What part of the so-called Symington bill are you 
opposed to? I notice that you are not for it altogether. 

Mr. Crerkmore. We believe that the Symington bill provides a 
rather difficult plan to make an equalization payment to a farmer. 
We have had experience in that back in 1935 and 1936, and we think 
if it should provide that the difference should be based on the market 
value of Middling seven-eighths inch and Middling 1 inch, it would 
eliminate a great deal of detail and would be advantageous to the 
farmer because, as one of the proponents of the cotton producers’ bill— 
Senator Symington’s bill—stated, it would eliminate a great deal of 
skulduggery. That is one. 

And I am sure, upon investigation, I feel sure that the American 
Cotton Producers Association would accept that suggestion. 

There is no provision in Senator Symington’s bill to limit the 
equalization payment. We do not propose how much that should be. 
But we think it would probably receive greater support from the 
public if a limitation in the equalization payment should be made. 

We feel that, in determining the amount of the national marketing 
quota, some provision should be made so that, if the surplus com- 
menced rising, there would be proper authority to change the bill to 
the extent to try to hold that surplus. We state, and I state, that it 
was also felt we should suggest, in determining the amount of the 
naional marketing quota, some definite, though limited, authority 
should be given to effect a further annual reduction in the carryover 
to the extent it exceeds 6 months’ domestic consumption, and so 
forth. 
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Those were the three exceptions, Mr. Chairman, that we made. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I presume that it is your view that, before 
any cotton program can "be made to work, we should rid ourselves of 
the surpluses we have on hand now or have them reduced to the 
normal, what we call the normal carryover, which is between 4 million 
and 5 million bales. Am I not right on that? 

Mr. Creexmorr. I think we should look to that, but the situation, 
in my opinion, or in the opinion of our directors, 1 is so critical at this 
time, we feel that immediate action on the part of the Congress is 
necessary to keep the surplus from increasing materially this coming 
season. 

The Cuarrman. Well, of course, that would not be too much in line 
with what you state here; that you would want the farmers in a posi- 
tion to produce more cotton, and, I am sure, at a fair price. Yet, with 
the enormous surplus we now have on hand, it would seem to me that 
something would have to be done with that. Either put it under lock 
and seal or do something else with it, because it would still remain 
there as a deterrent to better prices in the markets. In other words, 
with such a huge amount of cotton on hand, dangling over the market 
it is bound to keep prices depressed. 

Mr. Creexkmore. Yes. And I think that is a very logical conclu- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, as far as it goes. But, we must remember, the 
Assistant Secretary this morning testified that he felt the surplus 
would be reduced perhaps 3 million bales. 

The CHatrmMan. Next year? 

Mr. CreeKmore. This coming season. 

The Chairman. And that would still leave it at 1114 million 
bales? 

Mr. Creexmore. Yes; 1114 million bales. We consider that a safe 
surplus should be maintained ; a surplus should be maintained to take 
care of any situation. 

The Cuarrman. At what figure? 

Mr. Creexmore. To the extent of one-half of the annual consump- 
tion and exports, which would amount to about 7 million to 714 
million bales. 

The Cuatmrman. Well, that goal would probably be reached at the 
end of the next cotton year, 1958. As I remember the figures, he 
said that the surplus would then, at the end of 2 years, be down to 
about 714 to 8 million bales. Now, that, you thing, is a reasonable 
about to carry over ? 

Mr. Creexmore. We think 614 or7 million bales. Now, one-half—— 

The CHarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Creexmore. One-half the domestic consumption and exports. 
Senator, I realize the force of your statement. But, against that, 
we must consider that, under existing laws, as I have had them ex- 
plained to me, unless some action is taken this year, we will necessarily 
be forced, Agr iculture will necessarily be forced to increase the sup- 
ports to such an extent that, if we are to maintain our export pro- 
gram, the domestic price will be so high, the cost of the export pro- 
gram will be so great that it will be a very serious blow to the general 
movement to take care of the farmer. 

The Cuatmrman. Well, as I understand the Symington bill, it en- 
visions an increase in acreage for this coming year ? 
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Mr. Creekmore. I believe it envisions a 20-percent increase in 
acreage. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. And that would mean more cotton. That 
— mean a great aggravation of our present surplus problem. 

. Creexmore. It would mean more cotton. If the soil-bank 
bill | is continued, it would reduce the acreage to about the present 
17 million acres, I believe. I think the soil bank takes about 3 million 
acres, 

The Cuarmrman. We have not had a year’s soil-bank operation 
as yet and, as I stated this morning, the soil bank has not worked 

very successfully with respect to corn. We had a curtailment of 
5,500, 000 acres of corn last year, but, because of good weather condi- 
tions and because of the use of fertilizer and better cultivation prac- 
tices, why, I think in excess of 225 million or 230 million bushels more 
corn were produced than the year before. 

Now, this year you have a reduction in cotton of around 3 million 
acres, and I do hope that this reduction in acres will curtail produc- 
tion to the extent that was envisaged by those who proposed the soil 
bank, and that is for us to learn about in the future, and we will 
know more about it, of course, at the end of this crop year. 

Mr. Creexmore. I am not familiar with corn. But, as a farmer, 
Mr. Chairman, I think you will agree with me that all of us have 
reason to feel proud of the increased production made in nearly all 
crops during the past few years. It has, in a way, been objectionable 
in the way ‘of creating surpluses, but I think we are going to have 
to hold what the farmers have learned and what they have been doing 
and try to make some laws to protect them and yet urge them to con- 
tinue full production. 

As a grower of potatoes, I know you are probably producing, if 
you are still producing them, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. I am out of the business. 

Mr. Creexmore. You probably will be producing more potatoes 
today than you were 10 years ago. 

The Cratrman. Well, I am not going to discuss my ventures, but 
I am not operating a farm any more. In other words, rather than 
educate another manager, I simply leased it on a cash basis. I be- 
lieve if I were out there handling it as I did before I came to the 
Senate, I might be able to get greater production. But the price is 
the thing that I have had trouble with; and my man, the man who 
is leasing from me at the moment, is experiencing that. The same 
thing goes for cotton and for all other commodities. I go back to 
the proposition of what has caused a lot of this trouble at the moment 
is the huge amount of surpluses we have on hand. 

When I say huge, they are controllable all right, but they are there, 
and because of their presence, the prices of those commodities have 
been depressed. 

I want you to well understand I am merely taking the negative now 
of the Symington bill, in fact all of these bills before us, merely to 
get the facts out as best we can, 

It strikes me if we increase the acreage to 20 percent over and above 
the present acreage, it would make it in the neighborhood of 
20,500,000 to 21 million acres of cotton. If you can et a good, fairly 
decent crop, I doubt that a continuation of the soil bank will reduce 
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the cotton production sufficiently to make a dent on our present 
surpluses. 

Now, I can visualize this: that if the cotton acreage remains as it 
is now, about 17,500,000 acres, and you can cut production, from 3 
million to 3,500,000 acres out of that fixed acreage, you could clip off 
from 3,500,000 to 4 million bales from our present production. This 
in turn, would take up the slack in the surpluses we now have on 
hand. 

Mr. Creexmore. My reaction is that, first, the Symington bill pro- 
vides for certain sacrifices on the part of the farmer. I do not think 
the farmer, the cotton producer, would get as much money under the , 
present support plan or the plan that will probably be in effect in 
1958 unless the laws are changed; that they are taking a rather sub- 
stantial reduction, or the probability of a rather substantial reduc- 
tion, as compared with being recompensed to some extent by an in- 
creased production. 

Of course, it is very problematical as to the crop this year be- 
cause, in my experience, I think we have gotten off with the latest 
start I recall, and it may be possible the crop will be small enough 
to reduce this carryover during the 1957-58 season greater than we 
have anticipated. 

But consider that as compared with existing laws which will re- 
quire the Secretary to materially increase the percentage of parity 
to be used in supporting the crop, which will make it 

The CHarmman. Your production, though, would not be materially 
increased because he is limited in the number of acres that are to be 

lanted. In other words, he must consider the amount of cotton he 

as on hand, what the exports will be, and what we use at home, and 
we have certain rules and regulations to go under which would not 
materially change the acreage that can be planted in 1958. 

Mr. Creexmore. But in 1958, I understand, the acreage is set. 

The CHarrman. That is right.. Now, the Symington bill and 
other bills that are before us contemplate an increase in acres. 

Mr. Creexmore. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Would that not mean the further aggravation of 
our present surpluses ? 

Mr. Creexmore. Well, it would depend very largely on our con- 
sumption, both 

The Cuamman. Our consumption, I do not believe that our con- 
sumption, domestic consumption, will increase very much over 9 mil- 
lion to 9,500,000 bales, I mean for the near future. 

Mr. Creexmore. I think that is optimistic right at this time. 

The Cuarrman. You think it would be more than that? 

Mr. Creexmore. I think it would be less, probably. 

The Cuatrman. Less? 

Mr. Creexmore. Not over 9 million, under present situations. 

The Carman. Yes. 

By the same token, we must expect a good deal of this cotton to 
move under Public Law 480, which, in my opinion, is not exactly a 
gift to the purchasers of this cotton, but may well eventually be to 
some extent. What we get for the cotton we sell under Public Law 
480 is a note from the purchasing country, and we can only convert 
that into their own currency. I would not be at all surprised when this 
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program goes on for a little while longer and payday comes, that 
somebody is going to introduce a bill to forgive everybody. So that, 
to my way of thinking, the present Public Law 480 program will 
result in more or less a gift to our friends. 

Mr. CreexmMore. You are probably better informed on it than I am. 
But I would say I agree with you a great deal with regard to Public 
Law 480 from what I know about it. 

The Cuatman. Senator Symington, do you have any questions 
you would like to ask? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I was very interested in what 
Mr. Creekmore said. I think that surpluses may be increased by in- 
creasing your acreage. But on the other hand, if the present situa- 
tion continues, you are going to drive the allotment per farm down 
to a point where the farmer would lose on almost any basis. It seems 
to me that the best twist in the bill that you have om kind enough 
to support, is that it offers the possibility of putting cotton in the 
marketplace, and therefore it would get the industry back on its feet, 
and at the same time making it possible for those involved in the 
cotton picture to make a fair income. 

Mr. Creexmore. And if I may add to that, Senator, your bill will 
increase consumption of cotton. 

I do not mean that we can expect any tremendous advance in 1 year, 
but it will have the effect of gradually increasing domestic consump- 
tion. I donot think it is generally recognized that cotton consumption 
has been declining, and synthetic fibers have been increasing, or at 
least the facilities are being built now to increase the production of 
synthetic fibers tremendously. 


Now, when we get to a reasonable world price on cotton, when the 
people of the United States realize that cotton is now selling at a 
normal level, I think you will see a tremendous increase in the con- 
sumption of domestic cotton. And I a I do not know, I hope 


that we will see to some extent cessation o 
plant to produce synthetic fibers. 

Synthetic fibers are just as much a threat to the American cotton 
producer as production of cotton in foreign countries is a threat to 
them. And with a lower world market level, whatever that might 
be, I think we are bound to have, Mr. Chairman, increased consump- 
tion, maybe not for a year. And certainly it is not within my ability 
to advise just what may happen, but Congress cannot expect to pass 
a bill this year and have it perfect the next year. But it can look 
to the future, and if the bill provides for increased consumption of 
cotton, that is what we want. We want increased acreage, increased 
production, and to do that we must have increased consumption. And 
if you let the people of the United States know that cotton is we 
in this country now at the world price instead of 7 cents a poun 
above the price at which we are selling it in foreign countries, I think 
you put generally a different attitude on the part of the consumer of 
cotton goods in this country. 

Senator Symineron. If a bill like this went into effect, do 77 think 
that the average user of cotton, from the standpoint of long-term 
planning, would be more willing, perhaps anxious, to use cotton in- 
stead of synthetics? 

Mr. Creeknmore. I think so. It would be just exactly like it has 
happened before, Senator Symington, when people believe a product 


continually increasing the 
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is cheap, they buy it. And the fact that we have had it in the papers 
all over the country every month, every week, very often every day, 
that we are selling cotton abroad at 7 cents a pound, 6 or 8 cents a 
pound below the price at which the American housewife must buy 
cotton goods, it does not make them eager to buy cotton goods. 

I hope—that is very sincerely made, Mr. Chairman, and I hope you 
will consider that feature of it. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Creekmore, I am sure that you and others 
present here realize the difficulties that confront this committee in 
trying to obtain the passage of a bill, particularly in view of the fact 
that we thought that by the passage of the law that is now on the 
statute books we would cure all evils. It was said by many of the 
proponents of that measure, particularly Mr. Benson, that he felt 
that the law, as it was enacted, would assist him in carrying out 
plans whereby the whole cotton problem, the whole farm problem, 
could probably be settled. 

But in my humble judgment, we are very far from it. In order to 
get Congress to act on any of the farm problems, it is my judgment 
that it will require a combination of all of those interested in 
farming as a whole, which includes not only cotton people, but wheat, 

eanuts, dairy, and everybody else. I do not want to be a pessimist 

y any means, but if I know the temper of Congress today, I do not 
believe that the cotton producers would have a chance to have enacted 
at this session a bill dealing solely with cotton. It would be almost 
impossible to do that, unless it was just to correct some minor change 
in the law itself. As I have stated on several occasions, I am not 
at all disappointed with the present program, that is, as we started it 
years ago. 

The cost of the program has been very small in contrast to the good 
that has come from it. It is my belief that with an increasing popu- 
lation and a continuous loss of land because of soil erosion, and taking 
up of good land for building sites, to extend cities, to build airfields 
and this and that, our loss in acreage per year amounts to about 
1,800,000. 

Now, it goes without saying that with an increasing population 
and a decrease in our land resources that a time will come when our 
land will have to produce more than it has in the past or else some- 
body is going to go hungry. All of these programs, without excep- 
tion, have taught the farmers how to grow more on less acres, and 
I am sure that in the future it is going to help usa lot. I do not think 
there is any question about it, and if only we can tide matters over 
for the next 4 or 5 or 6 years, I believe that we will probably reach a 
point where we can gear our production to our consumption require- 
ments and then everybody might be content. 

But we have got to do something in the meantime, and how that is 
to be done, I am looking for Moses to lead us. 

Mr. Crerxmore. Mr. Chairman, I am not a Moses, but I have had 
the pleasure of working with you for at least 20 years, and I have 
told my friends all you have to do with Senator Ellender is to con- 
vince him your proposal is right and you have got a real fighter on 
your behalf. 

Now, all the farm groups hereafter who are going to testify to- 
morrow, and I wish I could include myself, but I have done all I can 
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do today—but if we—perhaps I might include Senator Symington 
if the farm group and Senator Symington can convince you that of 
the various bills proposed this looks in the future to improve the 
situation, then I oad say to anyone who said the Senate could not 
pass a bill, “Well, Senator Ellender, as well as Senator Symington, 
is fighting for this bill, and with my experience with Senator Ellender, 
I think there is a good ‘chance of passing. 

I do not want to be unduly complimentary, but that is the way 
I feel. 

The Cuatmnan. I believe you just want to compliment me a little 
bit. 

Mr. Creexmore. No. I have talked the other way at times. I 
would like to say this: You mentioned the future. Of course you 
are younger than ‘Tam, and I might be able—— 

The Cuaman. I didn’t hear you. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Creexmore. And you might be here when that commences to 
come around, and my thought is—and this is very sincerely said— 
the adoption "of the Symington bill as an interim measure until you 

can see further and decide more nearly what you want to do, will 
come a great deal quicker than the increase in population and the 
loss of acreage. 

I think I noticed the Senate passed a bill for $500 million for a 
dam out West the other day. 

The CHatrMan. $500 million. 

Mr. Creexmore. That is going to put in a good many acres. 

The Cuairman. This is to generate more electricity and it is self- 
paying. 

But, Mr. Creekmore, I am sure Senator Symington will agree with 
me that assuming that we could work out a bill along the lines you 
suggest, that he suggests, it would then have to go to the House. I 
do not know what the House would do there, but it would be my 
judgment that should the Senate pass the bill and the House pass a 
bill along the Symington proposal, it would be vetoed just as sure 
as you are sitting in that chair, unless we can convince the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that it is a good bill, that it would do the job. 

Mr. Creexmore. Again I say we must convince you. 

The Crarrman. But I am telling you the hurdles we must go over 
before we can get any kind of a bill. You heard some of the testi- 
mony here this morning, of the 6 or 7 bills before us. The Depart- 
ment is against all of them, and I fear that we have a rough road 
to travel. I am not trying to be a pessimist by any means, but it 
is just from practical experience, experience I have had serving on 
this committee for the past 20 years. I am very hopeful that the 
Department is going to reconsider these bills, these proposals, as well 
as other proposals that will be made in respect to wheat, peanuts, 
rice, and other commodities. It is my hope that we can get together, 
pull together, and have a bill for enactment early next year so as 
to take care of as much of next year’s crop as possible. I think that 
is entirely possible. But we are going to have to have the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in my humble judgment, to be working with 
us, instead of making a proposal and saying, “Here it is; you either 
take this or nothing.” That is just about what we are getting from 
the Department at the moment. 
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Mr. Creexmore. May I make a suggestion to Senator Symington. 
Along the line of my statements, you convince the chairman that 
your bill will get results temporarily much more rapidly than the 
decrease in acreage and the increase in population, and get him to 
fight for it as I have seen him fight many times for a thing. And 
even if you do not get it this year, you will make progress. 

One of the troubles, Mr. Chairman, about next year, and the reason 
the American Cotton Producers Associates feels so strongly, is that 
unless something is done at this session of Congress, under the present 
laws, the Secretary of Agriculture must announce a minimum price 
next January or February, and then I am afraid it is too late until 
1959. 

Senator Syminetron. You stated and I agree with you, that Chair- 
man Ellender is a very good person to push this bill in the Senate. 

I also agree with him that it will be difficult to get any legislation 
this year no matter how hard you push it. You cannot come in the 
last part of June when the appropriation bills are coming on the floor 
except to get a piece of legislation of this character passed. 

I believe in this bill. I believe in the people who got interested 
in the bill, and I believe in what I have heard about you, and I want 
to see the bill passed. But let’s remember that we have bills before 
this committee by some of the most outstanding and experienced 
Senators, far more so than I am, on the problem of cotton, Senator 
Russell of Georgia, Senator Eastland, of Mississippi, Senator Stennis— 
they are all experts in the cotton field. My hope is that there could 
be some form of agreement or compromise between those similar bills 
that would be the best for the American cotton industry. 

I think it is a difficult situation from the standpoint of fast legisla- 
tion at this time. 

On the other hand, I think it is terribly important that these bills 
are brought before the committee and discussed, because that is 
necessary 

Mr. Creexmore. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. To get anything done. 

Mr. Creexmore. We do not presume, Senator Symington, or, Mr. 
Chairman, to tell you what you must do or what you should not do. 
We just give you our opinion with the hope that it will receive con- 
sideration and, as I have said, with the sincere belief that if Senator 
Ellender get behind your bill, and you push it, that you will make 
some headway. 

Whether it is possible to pass it this year or not, or whether it will 
be necessary to compromise with other bills, that, of course, is in your 
discretion. But I think you both have been very patient with me. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, if you will indulge me just a moment. 
On page 3 of Mr. Creekmore’s statement, he says: 


Free production and free markets are our basic goals. 

That, of course, is the goal. Now, interpolating my own thoughts, 
that is my goal and the goal of everyone. 

Going back to your paragraph: 


This association will support each hesitant step toward them, but must let no 
one forget that every remaining restriction is itself a barrier to the achieve- 
ment of these essential goals. 
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If we lifted all restrictions of marketing—I mean acreage allot- 
ments—and opened it up to unlimited production, in fact, encour- 
aged hse ion, in cotton, what would you anticipate the cotton supply 
and the cotton market to be? 

Mr. Creexmore. I would anticipate chaos. But this, Senator, is 
a proposal of a long-term program. We state that we think an 
interim transitional program must be worked out, and these are goals 
which we would like to look forward to. 

We have not the ability—I do not believe anyone has the ability— 
to say just how unrestricted acreage can be achieved. But we think, 
with the adoption of an improv ement under the present circumstances 
permitting greater acreage, permitting the farmer to make, as we 
believe, reasonable return under conditions, that improved plans will 
be worked out by this committee and by the House committee which 
will eventually work out this problem that is facing us. 

Senator Ture. Let me ask you another question. Do you think 
the soil-bank provision of the Agricultural Act is helping out? 

Mr. Creexmore. I personally—while many of my associates on the 
soil bank do not agree. I personally felt it was not bad, that it was 
helping out. 

Senator Ture. That it would help out? 

Mr. Creekmore. Y es, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you recognize, that is, prior to the enactment 
of the soil bank, that although there was an acreage allotment for 
cotton or on acreage allotment for corn and wheat, that that did not 
necessarily reduce ‘the ov erall supply of feed grains in the Nation? 

When I say “feed grains,” I recognized that when we restricted the 
acreage of cotton, that that was fiber, with the exception of the oil 
processed from cottonseed. Aside from that, you were not in the 
feed supply, but when we restricted an acre of corn, that did not neces- 
sarily mean we were reducing the feed supply. You must have re- 
duced the corn supply, but the sorghums and barley, and other feed 
grains came right in to fill up the slack that a curtailed acre of corn 
brought about; and so at the end of the year we oftentimes harvested 
in some form of a feed crop about the total number of acres that would 
have been harvested without any corn acreage regulation. The same 
thing was true with wheat. 

We were running around in a vicious circle. Now we are tying 
down some acres in the soil bank provisions, reserve and conservation, 
and I hope that we can have a year or two of history to show what we 
have accomplished. I think it is the soundest approach to curtailing 
our overall surplus. 

But I come back and agree with you, if we have the wisdom—and I 
do not think we have acquired all the brains that this Nation possesses 
in this field—to increase the use of our agricultural output, and de- 
velop an export market so that we have a broader distribution of it, 
then I believe we will have applied the same brains and intelligence 
that this Nation is capable of when an emergency hits us. In the in- 
dustrial output of our Nation, or even in the field of health, we have 
been able to surmount most of our problems. But in agriculture we 
have taken a negative stand. We have taken a stand of criticizing the 
producer and saying, “You are in the wrong business; get out.” 
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When you say that, you have broken the heart of a lot of men and 
women who have put their whole heart and soul into trying to do a 
good job. They are doing the best they can, but they have not suc- 
ceeded in meeting both their living expenses and living costs, and 
yet they are told that they are in the wrong business. “Get out,” they 
are told. 

So I say if we put all our intelligence into this job, I think we would 
fulfill what you have put as an express thought in this paragraph on 
page 3 where you say free production and free marketing. If we 
put the same intelligence into solving this problem that we did to get 
the B-52 into production, or that we did with the atomic bomb or 
that we did with the Salk vaccine, I think we will find the answer. 
But you will not get it as long as you say to the farmer: “You are in 
the wrong business.” 

Mr. Creexmore. That is very interesting, and I thank you. 

Senator, I do not want to stay too long, but if I may say this to 
Senator Thye: The soil bank does prohibit a farmer taking cotton 
out of production and planting sorghum or anything else. 

Senator Toys. Exactly. It forbidshim. It forbids the corn man. 

Mr. Creekmore. But I am not very well posted on the other things. 

Senator Tuyr. You are smiling. 

Mr. Creekmore. I want to say it with a great deal of humility. 

Senator Tarr. You go ahead and say it. 

Mr. Creexmore. I am delighted you have given me one excellent 
reason for saying that cotton legislation should be considered by itself 
and apart from corn, wheat, or other varieties where those things can 
happen. 

ete Ture. Let me say, as the old boy said, “Mister, the banana 
is all right as long as it hangs in that cluster, but when they get them 
separated, that is when they get skinned.” |[Laughter.] ‘That is the 
only reason why those who raise cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts have hung together, because they have remembered the 
old fellow’s remark about the banana cluster. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you, Mr. Creekmore. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would, first, like to thank 
Mr. Creekmore very much. His support of the bill is an added in- 
ducement and hope on my part to see it passed. There was some- 
thing said this morning that worried me a little bit, and I would like 
to ask your frank opinion about it. The members of the Depart- 
ment brought up the dangers of the compensatory payments. I have 
come into this thing as a businessman new to agriculture in recent 
years, and a lot of people, like these two Senators, have forgotten 
more than I will ever know. But it seems to me that when you have 
a high parity payment you pass it on to the processor, then on to 
the consumer. This means the consumer is paying for the agricul- 
ture program twice—when he buys a shirt and when he pays his 
taxes. At the same time, you have controls, Government interfer- 
ence, and so forth. However, you only have that single payment—a 
compensatory payment—you do not carry it on in the course of your 
economy except additional purchasing power it gives the farmer him- 


self. 
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Would that be a fair analysis of it, as you see it? In other words, 
do you not make a single payment that does not reflect itself in higher 
costs of a shirt, for example, if you do it this way ? 60) 

Mr. Creexmore. That is true. And, with a lower cost, which it 
will be, I would buy more shirts. 

Senator Symrneron. That is right. 

Mr. Creexmore. Or John Smith, citizen, will do that. 

Senator Symineton. Now, we get back into something I do know 
something about. Everybody, just as Senator Thye said, is out for 
his share or a little more of the consumer’s dollar or anybody else’s 
dollar. In other words, everybody is competing in our form of en- 
terprise for their maximum amount that they can get out of the 
available dollar. And the lower the price of the product that you 
are attempting to sell, with a premise that you have a profit in it, 


why, then the more of that particular product you are going to sell. 
Does that make sense? 


Mr. Creexmore. That is right. ee 
Senator Symrneron. I think one of the great assets of this bill is 
that it would not increase the price of the finished goods themselves, 


It would just increase the return to the people who produce the 
cotton. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Creexmore. If I keep talking, Senator, I am afraid Senator 
Ellender will say to get out of here and never come back. So I am 
going to make one more statement which I had overlooked, and I 
would like to have you consider it. 

I have heard—and I have a very high regard for Secretary Mc- 
Lain—I heard him indicate this morning, I believe, that this cost 
would be greater. I have heard other people make the statement. 
I think that should be looked into very carefully. I doubt very much, 
with a limitation such as we propose—and we do not say what the 
limitation shall be. We think, as I have told my friends of the 
American Cotton Producers Associates, we think you would have 
more chance of passing the bill if you had a certain limitation, but 
with a reasonable limitation, which I believe the farmers of this 
country might accept. Then I would like to see some real authentic 
figure as to which costs the most. 

Senator Symrncton. You say limitation. Do you mean limitation 
in dollar amount or limitation in cents per pound ! 

Mr. Creexmore. I mean a limitation of the maximum amount that 
should be paid per pound to the producer. 

Senator Symineron. Per pound; that is what I want to get 
straight. 

Mr. Creexmore. I would like to say, further, that our association 
is definitely opposed to any limitation on payments to producers be- 
cause of their size. We are opposed to that. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Thank you, Mr. Creekmore. 

Mr. Creexmore. May [ put our annual report into the record? 


The Cuatrman. In connection with your presentation, it will be 
done. 


Mr. Creexmore. Yes, sir. 
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(The annual report of the national affairs committee of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers Association is as follows:) 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Association, New Orleans, La., April 26 and 27, 1957 


Gentlemen, we, your committee on national affairs, beg to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

Study and consideration over the years have led the association to regard 
as essential to any sound, long-term cotton program two basic principles: 

1. The grower must be free to determine for himself, in the light of his own 
particular conditions, how much cotton to plant, and whether to plant cotton 
or utilize his land and labor for other purposes. 

Otherwise, marketable cotton will not be produced on the effiicient and eco- 
noniical basis necessary to meet competition. Agriculture, no less than other 
industry, is being revolutionized technologically and mechanically, and Govern- 
ment interference is checking and delaying agriculture’s participation in the 
greater efficiencies and increased income that others are enjoying through 
fuller and quicker adaptation of new techniques and tools. 

2. The cotton, as and when it is produced, must be permitted to move freely 
through private marketing channels to consuming mills, both here and abroad, 
for consumption at prices determined in freemarkets. 

Otherwise, consumption lags, cotton piles up in Government warehouses, syn- 
thetic production and foreign acreage increase, and important marketing ma- 
chinery is weakened. Later sales at lower prices may dispose of the cotton 
but leave in existence greater and more bitter competition for the future, and 
a less effective marketing system. Both the present and past programs have 
violated these principles. Individual cotton farmers have been almost con- 
tinually restricted by law to uneconomically low acreage and others have 
planted acreage they otherwise would not have planted simply to preserve their 
vested historical rights to an allotment. The above-market loan rates have 
piled up cotton in Government warehouses and encouraged use of synthetics 
and foreign cottons and expanded the production facilities for them, both here 
and abroad. A costly export-sales program that meets all of the qualifications 
of international dumping may help to rebuild a foreign market, but expanded 
synthetic facilities and expanded foreign acreage are still there. Combined 
with the above-market loan, this sales program has brought the cotton-futures 
exchanges to the very brink of closing. 

It is a dangerous delusion that Government manipulation can continue to 
extract from the market extra dollars for the benefit of producers. Except as 
a result of war, this hasn’t proved possible. Producers are paying part of the 
cost in severely restricted acreage allotments; they will continue to pay in the 
added competition of expanded synthetic facilities and foreign acreage, and the 
dollars they thought the market was contributing turn out to be advance pay- 
ments from the taxpayer, which are adding to the present strangling tax 
burden. 

What do we suggest? 

Simply this, that the Government quit trying to manipulate cotton prices and 
the cotton market. 

What would results be? 

1. The farmer who found it most profitable to do so would be free to produce 
marketable cotton on an efficient, economical basis. 

2. The cotton would sell in domestic and foreign markets at a price com- 
petitive with synthetics and with foreign cotton. 

8. Cotton merchants and exporters would distribute the cotton competitively 
and efficiently, with the help of effective cotton futures markets. 

4. The cotton futures markets could operate in full vigor as the most effective 
form of free market, for growers, merchants, and mills. 

5. Consuming mills, knowing they were acquiring their supply competitively 
in an uncontrolled market, and with effective hedging facilities, could proceed 
with confidence to plan future operations to meet expanding population needs. 

6. Two-price systems involving subsidization of foreign mills to the disad- 
vantage of our domestic mills would be eliminated. 
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7. Export subsidies, surplus dumping, import tariffs, and quotas incidental 
‘thereto would be unncessary, and our commercial relations with friendly countries 
substantially improved. 

It must be recognized that the Government has a position in the market now 
which must be liquidated. Peacetime liquidation of some 10 million bales of 
cotton is not simple. Seven and one-half million bales sold for export during 
1956-57 at cut-rate prices, costing the taxpayer $58 a bale, reduced the Gov- 
ernment stock about 3 million bales, as 4 million bales of new cotton moved 
back in through the loan program. Some further progress should be made this 
next season, with the added effect of 3 million acres in the soil bank, but with 
foreign pipelines filled and domestic use declining and with plenty of fertilizer 
and more water available, this may not happen. 

It would not be fair to producers or to domestic manufacturers and retailers 
to abandon the domestic price-support policy without adequate notice. If the 
present CCC export sales price represents a realistic world market price, there 
is a difference of about 7 cents a pound, and a sudden decline of this amount 
could be destructive to growers who have planted or made planting preparations, 
to merchants, to domestic mills, and even to clothing manufacturers and re- 
tailers. 

The interim problem is one of bringing the export and domestic prices to- 
gether and at a realistic market level, without sudden program changes that are 
themselves destructive. 

The association is happy to observe the development of thinking among cotton 
growers in favor of relaxation of above-market price supports and of acreage 
restrictions, and the recognition that cotton must be sold at competitive prices 
both in domestic and foreign markets. 

We agree with and welcome all efforts toward these objectives. We are willing 
and anxious to cooperate with all concerned in an effort to work out a satisfactory 
solution of the cotton problem. 

To summarize then, we adhere firmly to our oft-reiterated objectives : 

1. Freedom of the individual producer in the production of cotton for market. 

2. Freedom of the market to effect movement of the cotton into. consumption. 

It is apparent that to accomplish these objectives we must confine the use of 
the loan to a grower protective and not a price-fixing level. If the rate of 
reduction toward that level is such that producers cannot be adequately com- 
pensated by increased acreage, then consideration might be given to supplement- 
ing the producers income by direct payments during a limited transitional 
period. 

There must be a gradual increase in acreage allotments to permit the most 
efficient use of soil and equipment and to increase farmers’ income. Acreage 
increases, however, must be handled with great care to permit the liquidation 
of the present surplus and to prevent accumulating further unwieldy surpluses 
which cannot be marketed except at a heavy loss. 

The present two-price system should be terminated as soon as possible and 
cotton should be permitted to sell at one competitive price in both domestic and 
foreign markets. 

Free production and free markets are our basic goals. This association will 
support each hesitant step toward them, but must let no one forget that every 
remaining restriction is itself a barrier to the achievement of these essential 
goals. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Burris C. Jackson, Chairman, Mare Anthony, J. E. Brereton, T. W. 
Crewes, Jr. (Alternate), Edward W. Cook, Hugo N. Dixon, Jack 
J. Stoneham, Lamar Fleming, Jr., Harris L. Kempner, J. B .Mayer, 
A. Owen, Mark Johnson (Alternate), Leonard Read, Jr., John 
McRae (Alternate). 


STATEMENT OF WILEY J. LONG, JR., PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA 
COTTON PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, GARYSBURG, N. C. 


The CuatrMAn. Will you give your name in full for the record? 

Mr. Lona. I am Wiley J. Long, Jr., Garysburg, N. C., president of 
the Cotton Promotion Association for North Carolina. 

It is my considered opinion that the Symington bill, which we 
have been discussing, is the most desirable of the legislation that we 
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have seen. And we believe that the best interests of the cotton pro- 
ducers of North Carolina will be served by our endorsing wholeheart- 
ny, the Symington bill. 
thank you, sir. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. All right. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am John A. Baker, 
coordinator of legislative services, National Farmers Union. 

It is always an inspiration to appear before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, to discuss subjects of vital interest to the family farmers 
with gentlemen who through the years have done so much to improve 
the agricultural industry of our country in the national interest. 

Farmers Union does not have a specific detailed cotton farm income 
protection proposal or plan to lay before you. Nor do we wish fully 
to endorse or oppose any specific bill that is pending in your com- 
mittee. Each of the bills has some strong features, in our evaluation, 
and some weak features. 

There are many different: specific ways and mechanics by which 
cotton farmers could and should be aided, consistent with overall 
national welfare objectives, to improve and protect on a long-term 
basis their bargaining strength in the cotton markets of the Nation 
and the world and to improve their price and income situation. As 
we see it, there is no unique, fixed, or set pattern of detailed pro- 
cedures that compose the one and only way to accomplish the 
objective. 

Cotton-farm income can be raised if the will exists to do so, as we 
know it to exist among the members of your committee. Details and 
procedures can be worked out that will be both effective and con- 
sistent with other national concerns. We further believe that rather 
widespread agreement can be reached on program mechanics among 
all of us who share the fundamental goal of developing and putting 
into action the policies and programs that promise more nearly ade- 
quate cotton-farm income prospects through the years ahead than the 
program now in operation. 

It is in this spirit of exchanging views and working cooperatively 
toward increasing incomes of cotton farmers, Mr. Chairman, as ex- 
pressed so well by you earlier in this hearing today, of cotton farmers 
and all farmers, that we appear before you. We appreciate your 
inviting us to present our views to you. 

As background, Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be relevant at this 

oint in my statement to read into the record several paragraphs 
faa the National Farmers Union program adopted by delegates to 
our most recent national convention. 

We assert the right of each person to an equal opportunity to choose his own 
living ; to spend, save, invest, and own property, to make his working and saving 
efforts and his property count for the benefit of himself and his family toward 
the attainment of their aspirations to the extent of his ability to do so without 
encroachment upon the equal opportunity of others. 

We are convinced that in this land of plenty no person should be allowed to 


fall below an adequate standard of the necessities, conveniences, and comforts 
of life. 
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We are convinced that the family is the primary and basic unit of human 
society and should be preserved, strengthened, and enriched. 

We are convinced that the inherent rights of man can be attained and pro- 
tected only in a self-determining, self-restrained democracy. We recognize the 
need for government, the one cooperative endeavor embracing us all, to insure 
equality of opportunity and to perform such services as can more efficiently be 
performed by people as a whole, rather than as individuals, private groups, or 
cooperative business activities. 

We urge enactment of Federal, State, and local legislation required to improve 
and protect the family-farm pattern of American agriculture and to bolster 
and improve the incomes of farm families who operate those farms. 


The statement defines a “family farm” as an “agricultural produc- 
tion unit which can be efficiently operated by a typical, full-time, 
farm-operator family that furnishes most of its own labor.” 


We recommend the following— 
the convention delegates said— 


Enactment of mandatory Federal farm income protection legislation at 100 
percent of fair parity for family-farm production of all farm commodities. 


Parenthetically, that includes cotton and cottonseed. 


Means of protection should include production payments in workable com- 
bination with price-supporting loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other methods. A fair parity must be defined as the prices and incomes required 
to enable farmers to earn rewards for their work, management, and property 
ownership comparable with income earned by persons in other walks of life. 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, parenthetically, that is a direct quote 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
Continuing the quotation: 


We strongly recommend that all areas of expanding demand for farm com- 
modities, consistent with good soil-conservation practice, be explored exhaustively. 
Expanding the demand of this Nation’s citizens for farm commodities is a truly 
national program, not one to be done at the expense solely of farm families. 

We recommend strengthening, and establishing, where necessary, interna- 
tional and Federal agencies and programs required to make full use of abundant 
farm production to promote widespread, rapid economic development, improved 
living standards, and permanent peace throughout the world. 

We recommend an adequately decentralized national safety reserve of food 
and fiber, under the Strategic and Critical Stockpiling Act, operated in com- 
bination with a nationwide program of Federal loans and technical services 
required to establish farmer owned and controlled regional and nationwide 
storage, processing, and marketing facilities and equipment. 

The Federal crop-insurance program should be expanded to all farm counties. 

Federal programs must be enacted to enable farm families to keep the yearly 
market supply of farm commodities at a volume which will not exceed the total 
supply needed to maintain an adequate national safety reserve and fill normal 
exports and specially augmented domestic consumption needs in a full-em- 
ployment economy. 

We urge enactment of family farm development legislation required to pro- 
vide all of the Federal services and activities necessary to enable low-income 
farm families to establish themselves upon a wholly adequate economic basis. 


Those are the general principles we would like to see applied to the 
specific problem of developing a more nearly adequate cotton-farm, 
income-improvement program. 

Cotton is one of our major farm crops. Almost a million farm 
families depend upon its production and sale, along with cottonseed, 
for a large share of their income. We hope that the principles I have 
read from the official convention statement can be applied in effective 
and workable ways to cotton, along with other farm commodities. 
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In this regard, I should like to read several paragraphs from the 
address delivered by National Farmers Union President James G. 
Patton to the Utah Farmers Union convention this year. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Baker mind a question 
at this point? You have just completed the quotation from your an- 
nual report, was it not? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. That was the official statement adopted at 
our most recent annual convention. ’ 

Senator Ture. The quotation does not set forth any suggestion or 
recommendation of how it could be achieved. What you have set out 
here is a goal or an aspiration. How could it be achieved? Have 
you stated, or does your statement make, specific recommendation 
before we get through ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; the quotation of Mr. Patton’s remarks are 
addressed to answering that question, and also in the additional part 
of the statement later. 

Senator Tuyr. I thought, possibly, if it did not, we could have 
your comment right at this point. It might be helpful. But if Mr. 
Patton’s statement or quotation from the statement answers it, then 
I withdraw the question. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. A quotation from Mr. Patton’s statement to the Utah 
Farmers Union convention this year: 


It is past time for the American farmer and his elected leaders to sit down 
and take the toughest, most hard-boiled look at their situation. We must put 
aside sentiment and emotion and get down to some really hard considerations 
about the future. 

Several conclusions are apparent: First, the American farmer is the only 
nonintegrated, basic producer. He is the only one in the economy turning his 
product loose at the gate without subsequent control of it, and he is getting 
a shrinking proportion of the final price of his commodity. 


Parenthetically, I might say, as Senator Thye pointed out earlier 
in today’s hearing: 


Second, farmers can’t catch up by increasing efficiency alone. Unlimited and 
increasing production will not solve the farmer’s problem. Instead, it frequently 
digs him into a deeper hole. 

Third, if farmers are truly concerned about conservation of human and nat- 
ural resources, they will know that they have too little rather than too much 
organization. To offset the gigantic organizations of corporations and proces- 
sors, who are not engaged in the conservation of resources, farmers must band 
together more tightly than they ever have. 

Fourth, the policy of relatively unmanaged abundance which farmers have 
followed for centuries may have paid off for someone else, and we hope it has, 
but it certainly has not paid off for farmers. The American farmer has been 
penalized, instead of rewarded, for having produced more than will clear the 
market. This is backward, and it has to be turned around, or at least evened 
up. 

We have made ourselves hoarse trying to tell the American people that there 
is no true surplus so long as people are hungry at home or abroad. We have 
shouted from the housetops about the necessity for large national reserves 
against crop failure or international disaster. We have supported appropria- 
tions for experiment stations and research to increase our productive techniques. 

And what has been the result? We have furnished the free nations of the 
world with an abundance of food so far as the standard of market prices is 
concerned and enough above that to give large quantities away or sell them at 
cutrate prices. We have provided the American housewife with a consistently 
higher selection of food than any other housewife in the world has. 

In doing this we have lost about 100,000 farmers a year from the land, 
watched farm net income drop about $1 billion a year, to less than 45 percent 
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of parity, watched our prices fall by almost a third in relation to our costs, and 
have found ourselves in one of the worst cost-price squeezes of all time. 


Senator Symrneron. If I may interrupt. That 45 percent figure 
intrigues me. One thing you can be sure of, if you stay around here 
long enough, you will hear a lower parity figure than before, but that 
is the lowest I have heard yet. 

How do you figure that 45 percent ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is the per capita or per person income of persons 
who live on farms divided by the per person income of people who do 
not live on farms. 

Senator Symineron. I see. But that has nothing to do with the 
standard of parity based on the 1910-14 ratio, as amended ? 

Mr. Baker. You are correct. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Baxer. If you are fortunate enough to now be living on a 
farm, you have to be willing, Senator Symington, to pay for that 
privilege, to the extent of accepting only 45 percent of the income of 
people who are so unfortunate that they are not allowed to live on 
a farm. 

Senator Symineton. If you are on the farm, you cannot do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Baxer. You are correct. 


The raw truth is that American farmers must turn some fire back against 
the fire which has been scorching us. We must get our hands on the tough 
kind of bargaining power which we meet coming the other way every time we 
go to market. We must increase our take-home pay just as others have in- 
creased theirs, including the corporate officers who get theirs in the form of 
salaries and bonuses and the corporate investors who get theirs as dividends. 

American farmers must take over the management of their abundance, must 
take more control of their product. This may mean taking a page from the 
books of the auto industry, the steel industry and the big food processors. In 
some of these cases, it may mean moving in on them before they move any 
farther in on us. 

Now, this is easier said than done, but I have a few propositions which I 
hope you will accept as matters to be considered rather than as official decla- 
rations of policy. 

Perhaps a line should be drawn representing a price which will return a 
parity of farm income and no commodity allowed to cross that line unless it 
brings that price. 

Every time farmers have come through with a good production job, what the 
economists call inelasticity of demand has come into play to penalize them 
instead of rewarding them. I propose that this law be used by farmers instead 
of against farmers. If the volume of farm production were reduced by only 
1 percent, the average price received by farmers would increase 6, 7, or even 
10 percent. This is the factor, in reverse, which has worked against us. 

Managing our abundance for the primary benefit of farmers might be done 
by a close calculation of the national requirements, including reserves, figured 
right down to the point where we come out even. This figure for each com- 
modity might then be translated into a bushelage or poundage quota for each 
farmer, in which case I propose that it be done on a graduated basis to benefit 
the family type of farmer. 

This system might require a national board acting in the behalf of farmers, 
much as the Federal Reserve Board acts to stabilize money and banking. It 
might require other marketing boards to enforce the price established legally 
as a fair one, below which no commodities would move into commerce. 

This outlines a tough proposition, but it is no tougher than the conditions 
on most of our family farms today. With it might go other features. For 
example, I would propose that parity income-deficiency payments be provided 
z the extent that the estimaters of national requirements might overestimate 

emand. 
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This, in effect, would turn around another apparatus which has been used 
against us. Our farm policies have actually been subsidizing the food and 
fiber bill of the American public and the mounting profits of food processors 
and other middlemen, while farmers have been declining year after year. The 
subsidy should go where it belongs, and, I might add, where it would be ap- 
preciated. 

We believe that American cotton farmers should be able to earn 
a full parity of income in return for efficient production. We believe 
that a program to make this possible is essential to, and consistent 
with, the national best interest. We believe that such a program 
can be developed and operated that is fair to the American public and 
fair to cotton producers in other countries. 

We recognize the cotton farm income problem is complicated by 
the constant threat of synthetic substitutes which can temporarily, 
perhaps, be manufactured and sold by oligopolistic chemical combines 
at prices lower than those required to enable cotton farmers to earn 
a full parity of income. We, also, recognize that the competitive 
world price of cotton is below what we consider to be a fair price to 
American cotton farmers. 

We believe that it would be possible for cotton farmers, working 
cooperatively in concert with their Government, to stratify the do- 
mestic and world markets for cotton so that the gross receipts derived 
from its sale would be maximized, To the extent that such operation 
in a year of less than full employment domestically, and of weak 
foreign demand, will not return a full parity of income to the cotton 
farmer, we favor the use of parity income deficiency payments to make 
up the gap. 

We are convinced that the processors of cotton and substitute fibers 
and other people in America would be willing, in the national interest, 
to balance similar Government-protected and -encouraged devices at 
their disposal by paying to the American cotton farmer a market price 
for his cotton and cottonseed that would represent a full parity of 
income. Our people have made such provisions for the farm-imple- 
ment companies and their employees; for doctors, dentists, and law- 
yers; for steel and automobile companies and their employees; for 
petroleum, railroad, electric utility companies and their employees; 
and for the cotton and synthetic processing industry and their 
employees. 

We cannot believe that these people, who make up the great bulk 
of nonfarm citizens, would deny similar protections to the cotton 
farmer. One way, among doubtless several others, that this could be 
done is provided for in various sections of the bill introduced by 
Senator Russell, the part relating to domestic part of Senator Russell’s 
bill. 

We are, moreover, inclined to believe that cotton producers in other 
nations would be not only willing but happy to sit down around the 
table with American cotton producers to develop a world cotton 
market proration and price stabilization arrangement. To the extent 
that such an arrangement should result in a cotton price below a full 
parity of income for American cotton farmers, or should not be imme- 
diately attainable at all, we cannot believe that a majority of the 
American people would object to using Government payments to make 
up the gap, either in the form of the cotton export subsidy program 
now in successful operation or by direct payments to cotton farmers 
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<on the exported part of their production. Operations of this nature 
are proposed in various of the bills and proposals recently advanced. 

Moreover, we do not believe that cotton producers in other nations 
will object to this type of operation if the total United States pro- 
duction of cotton for export is kept within reasonable and fair bounds 
by means of an overall cotton-marketing quota. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask a question there for my 
own edification. You say you believe that cotton producers in other 
nations would be happy to sit down around a table and work out a 
world cotton market prorationing and price stabilization arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is the indication we get, Senator Symington, 
from other members of the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers. 

Senator Symineron. You mean like Egypt? 

Mr. Baxer. There is not a member organization in Egypt. 

Senator SymrNeton. Mexico? 

Mr. Baxer. Mexico, there is. 

Senator Symineton. How do you propose to make any deal that 
is satisfactory to everybody concerned? Either they get the market 
because they have lower labor costs, or if we get our normal profit, 
they are going to get a high profit, because of their labor rates as 
against ours. : 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. There are two things involved, and this 
would be a similar agreement to the International Wheat Agreement, 
which has worked satisfactorily and successfully from our stand- 
point. The different nations would have agreed upon a share or part 
of the export, total export of cotton. 

Senator Symineron. I see. You would prorate it like you would 
in a cartel ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Each person would sell so much at so much 
of a price, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. You would be in favor of that, would you? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. We favored the International Wheat Agree- 
ment ever since it was first negotiated. 

Senator Symrneton. Does the International Wheat Agreement in- 
volve price and the amount that each country can have? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir, and it involves the import nations, who have 
agreed to take at least so much at a range of prices. 

Senator Symineron. So that it is a complete international cartel? 

Mr. Baxer. I am not sure what a cartel is. 

Senator SymrNeton. A cartel is where a group of people sit around 
and arrange to fix the price and arrange to fix the amount that each 
can sell. And price has no relationship to the cost, and that is by 
agreement, necessarily no relationship. 

Mr. Baxer. The only difference, in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and this, is the importing countries agree to take at least their 
agreed-upon quantity at, at least the minimum price. 

Then the minimum price, there is a range for minimum price to 
maximum price, and the exporting countries agree to deliver at least 
the given amount at not more than the maximum price covered in 
the agreement. 
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Now, these are agreements, you understand, between governments, 
rather than agreements between corporations. 

Senator Symineton. And your cotton situation would be an agree- 
ment between governments ? 

Mr. Baker. Between governments, 

Senator Symineton. You say between cotton producers ? 

Mr. Baker. Among governments. 

Senator Symineton. You say cotton producers in other nations 
would be happy to sit around the table. Would that be government 
and government ? 

Mr. Baker. The agreement would be among governments, the same 
as the International Wheat Agreement. 

The CHamman. I think the International Wheat Agreement has 
cost us an average of almost $100 million per year for the last 4 years 
and through 1956 a total of about $800 million. That is in addition 
to the price support program. 

Mr. Baker. But not as much as a wheat export subsidy program 
per se, without the agreement, would have cost. 

The Cuairman. I do not know. 

Mr. Baxer. I would guess. 

The Cuarrman. I have not figured that out, but quite a few Sena- 
tors thought that what was good for wheat was good for cotton and 
vice versa, but it was never advanced to the point where cotton would 
be given the same deal as has wheat been given in the past 4 or 5 
years. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. The only thought I was trying to get at, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the two-price system is very practical, in the sense 


that the one price reflects the standard of living and wages and the: 


materials costs that you have to have to operate in this country. And 
in the other case you adapt yourself to recognizing the fact that other 
countries do not hve a standard of living comparable to ours. This 
is another thing that I liked about the bill that I had the honor to 
introduce. 

I am concerned that a worldwide agreement would result in incredi- 


ble profits for certain members of the combine such as exists in the 


tin cartel, for example, where we found that some of the countries 
were making over a thousand percent net profit on sales, because they 
based their prices on the costs of the producers. In this case before 
us, presumably the high-cost manufacturer would be the cotton pro- 
ducer in the United States. 

The Cuarkman. Proceed, Mr, Baker. 

Mr. Baxer. As members of your committee know, Farmers Union 
has long favored the proposal, the adoption of which President Eisen- 
hower has urged, that cotton sales proration be implemented by 
poundaged or baleage quotas rather than acreage allotments. This 
proposal is provided in some of the bills now before your committee. 

I repeat, Farmers Union does not press for adoption of any one 
specific cure-all program for cotton. We are stubbornly determined 
only in our goal to enable cotton farmers and all farmers to have an 
equal opportunity to earn a full American parity of income. 

We shall continue to support any and all proposals that give prom- 
ise of improving cotton farmers’ income, and we shall continue to op- 
pose policies and programs that push down farm prices and income. 
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I am convinced that your committee will find that these principles 
stated by Mr. Patton and the Farmers Union national convention can 
be effectively implemented with workable combinations of useful 
program devices to establish an adequate cotton farm income program. 
I think you will discover that this can be done by combining the 
strong points of each of the several bills and other proposals now 
before you. 

What we are all interested in doing is to improve the income and 
enrich the family living our fellow citizens whose major work is the 
production of cotton and cottonseed. We know that members of 
your committee will sincerely approach the cotton problem with this 
goal uppermost in their minds. 

Thank you for taking the time from the other demands upon you 
to hear our views on this important matter. 

The Cuairman. Any questions? 

Mr. Baxer. Senator Thye, I do not know whether that fully an- 
swered your question or not, but it attempted to provide a complete 
answer. 

Senator Tuye. You, of course, referred to bills that are in before 
the committee at this time, and, of course, to which you are testifying. 
But the specifics of how we would lift ourselves up into a better 
income relation or better balance in the cotton producers’ income in 
relation to the Nation’s economy, you did not spell that out too clearly, 

ou see. 
The Cuatrman. You know it is easy to set goals, but to find ways 
and means of reaching the goal is a difficult thing. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I say. We sit here as a committee and 
we do not have the answers. That is obvious or we would be trying 
to put them into legislative form, but I kind of hoped that you would 
have a few answers for them. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrineron. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say, Mr. Baker 
you say “This can be done by combining the strong points of each of 
the several bills.” What do you think are the strong points of the 
various bills? 

Mr. Baxer. Very briefly, because I hear the bells, for the domestic 
allotment part we feel 

Senator Symineton. Would you do this for the committee. Would 
you supply the committee with the strongest points in S. 2226, S. 2273, 
S. 1924, and S. 2176—the parts of those you would like the best? 
Would you do that for us? 

Mr. Baxer. I would be glad to, Senator Symington. 

The CuairMan. It will be put into the record at this point. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1957. 





Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to Senator Symington’s request that 
I submit for the record our evalution of the strong and weak points in the 
several cotton income protection bills now pending before your committee and 
in other proposals that have been made. I appreciate having the opportunity to 
do so. 
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Attached is a table which we submitted to the House Committee on Agriculture- 

with approximate figures for comparison purposes which summarizes in statis- 
tical form the strengths and weaknesses of several cotton farm income improve- 
ment programs, or amendments, then pending before the House committee. No 
bill similar to H. R. 6024 or H. R. 1121 is pending before the Senate committee. 
The Russell-Whitten bill is before your committee as 8S. 2176. No bill similar to 
H. R. 877 is pending before your committee. S. 2226 is a companion bill to 
H. R. 7816. Secretary Benson’s proposal in his letter to your and incorporated 
in Assistant Secretary McLain’s testimony to your committee has not been in- 
troduced in Congress. No bill had been introduced in the House similar to 
S. 1924. 

Your particular attention is invited to the “additional note” numbered (3) in 
the attached table. Our evaluation of strong and weak points in the several 
bills is based on several criteria that were discussed in our statement to your 
committee as follows: 

1. In our view a proposal would possess excellence to the extent that its 
operation would enable cotton farmers to earn a full parity of income. (The 
gross farm income from sale of upland cotton fiber plus Government payments 
thereon, are compared on this score in the attached table in the column labeled 
“Cotton gross income’”’.) 

2. Would the proposal enable American upland cotton to sell in domestic and 
world markets in fair price competition with synthetic fibers and cotton pro- 
duced in other countries? (Senator Symington’s bill, S. 2226; S. 1924; S. 2176; 
H. R. 877; H. R. 6024 and Secretary Benson’s proposal would all meet this 
test. H. R. 1121 and S. 2273 would not meet this test since the United States 
market price would be held above competitive synthetic and world prices by 
means of price support loans. ) 

3. To be most effective we are convinced, the program should operate by 
means of poundage and balage quotas or goals or allotments assigned to in- 
dividual farms rather than acreage allotments and the percentage reduction 
should be greater for larger historical bases than for small allotments. (S. 2176 
is the only bill before your committee that contains the former provision as 
well as the latter, while S. 2226 and 8S. 1924 contain provisions for a minimum 
domestic allotment of 4 acres, better than 3 bales, or historic base, whichever 
is smaller. None of the other proposals before your committee contain either 
of these provisions on a permanent basis. ) 

4. Cost to the Federal Treasury should be consistent with the farm income re- 
sults of the proposal. (S. 2176 would immediately generate more cotton farm 
income at less cost to the Treasury than the other bills, because S. 2176 involves 
no payments or inventory loss on either the domestic or the export segments 
of American cotton sales. The Treasury cost of S. 2226 payments on domestic 
allotment sales is commensurate with the increased cotton farm income that 
would result and when such income increases are combined with the reductions 
in domestic processors’ costs of cotton, the value of the bill outweighs the cost, 
considered nationally. Under 2273, the increased farm income above the Benson 
proposal would be reflected in additional capital losses on CCC cotton moved 
in export subsidy program. Secretary Benson’s proposal would theoretically 
result in no cost to the Treasury but at low enough cotton prices received by 
farmers that CCC would not accumulate additional stocks of cotton.) 

5. A national marketing quota for cotton should be established and enforced 
that represents annual domestic consumption plus American cotton farmers’ 
fair share of world’s exports, with existing CCC stocks locked up in a strategic 
safety reserve to the extent required for national safety and surplus above such 
a reserve disposed of in channels outside regular commercial channels. (All 
of the bills and proposals before your committee do this to a greater or lesser 
degree, except Secretary Benson’s proposal which envisions the ultimate elimina- 
tion of marketing quotas and acreage allotments, and S. 2176, which contains 
no overall national marketing quota covering export as well as domestic sales.) 

6. The program should provide for farm income deficiency payments to 
farmers where the requirements of meeting domestic and world competitive 
prices and of maintaining United States consumption at a full employment level 
result in United States market prices lower than full parity of income to Ameri- 
can cotton farmers. (This test is met by S. 2226, S. 1924, H. R. 877, and H. R. 
6024, but not by the other bills and proposals. ) 

7. There should be a maximum limitation equal to family farm production 
upon the eligibility of a producer to obtain payments or price support assist- 
ance in any one year. (This provision is included in H. R. 877 and H. R. 6024 
but not in the other proposals. ) 
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8. The program should include the special low-inceme farm supplemental 
programs recommended by the Family Farm Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. (These are included in the Knutson and Metcalf bills 
introduced in the House, but not in the other proposals and bills.) 

To summarize the preceding evaluations, may I suggest that the strongest 
bill, in our view, that could be prepared by combining the strong points in the 
various House and Senate cotton bills would consist of the following : 

(a) Provide for the mandatory stratification of the domestic and world cot- 
ton markets for United States cotton as provided in 8. 2226 (Symington), 
S. 2176 (Russell), and 8S. 1924 (Stennis), and allowed by H. R. 6024. 

(b) Provide for mandatory “full parity of income” protection for exports as: 
well as domestic allotment part of sales. 

(1) The latter is provided by S. 2176 and at 90 percent of price parity 
by S. 2226 and 8S. 1924. 

(2) Both are provided by H. R. 6024 (at 80 percent of parity income 
equivalent price which is approximately 100 percent of price parity); by 
H. R. 877 (at 90 percent of price parity) ; and by S. 2273 (at sliding scale 


-—- 


level or 75 percent of parity for 1958, according to outcome of producer 
referendum). 

(c) Farm income protection provided for domestic allotment should be op- 
erated by cost-free methods as provided in 8S. 2176 (Russell) ; by means of pay- 
ments as provided in 8S. 2226, S. 1924, and H. R. 887; or by a combination thereof 
as provided in H. R. 6024. 

(d) Farm income protection provided for export part of cotton sales should 
be provided by means of farm income deficiency payments to farmers as pro- 
vided in H. R. 877 and H. R. 6024 or by means of a subsidized export program 
as provided in 8S. 2273 and existing law. 

(e) Should provide overall national marketing quota equal to domestic 
consumption plus exports as provided in S. 2226, S. 2273, S. 1924, H. R. 877, 
and H. R. 6024. 

(f) Both overall marketing quota and domestic allotment assigned to indi- 
vidual farm in poundage and balage terms rather than acreage allotments. 
This method is applied to the domestic allotment by S. 2176. 

(g) A minimum marketing and domestic allotment quota for small farms 
as is provided in S. 2226, S. 566, S. 1924, S. 2176, and is temporarily cared for 
in existing law and would be extended by several of the bills. 

(hk) Limitation to volume of family farm protection of the assistance to any 
1 producer in any 1 year as is provided in H. R. 877 and H. R. 6024. 

(i) Provide that both domestic allotment and exports will sell in the market 
at competitive prices either by method provided for domestic allotment in 8. 
2176 or that provided in S. 2226, S. 1924, H. R. 877, and H. R. 6024. 

(j) Provide for operation of fiber certificate or mattress program; expanded 
Public Law 480 program; negotiation of international cotton agreement and 
international food and fiber reserve bank; more rapid expansion to additional 
counties of the cotton-crop insurance program; establishment of a national 
cotton safety reserve; and incorporation of cotton within a national all-com- 
modity marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program as provided 
in title V of H. R. 6024. 

(k) Provide for diversion payments, augmented ACP payments. and de- 
ficiency payments for small farms as recommended by House Subcommittee on 
Family Farms and provided in the Metcalf and Knutson bills. 

As I stated in my testimony before your committee, Farmers Union is fun- 
damentally interested in inauguration of a program that will enable cotton 
farmers to earn a full parity of income by means consistent with the general 
national welfare. We think there are various methods and combinations of 
methods by which this can be done. If a proposal will improve cotton farm- 
ers’ income, we will not oppose it, regardless of whether we were the initiators 
or proposers of the exact methods used. Our purpose here is not to shirk or 
avoid our responsibility to assist in the development and formulation of work- 
able methods, but, rather, to indicate our willingness to cooperate with your 
committee and others to work out and agree upon an operating device that can 
become law and improve farm income. 

It was to emphasize our deep and sincere feeling of willingness to consider 
and adapt to varying and combined program devices to attain policy goals that 
our general statement did not address specific evaluations to specific individual 
bills and proposals. 
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We welcome the opportunity to do so which Senator Symington’s request 
has opened up. 

May I again assure the committee that we deeply appreciate the sincere ef- 
forts and expressed concern shown by all those who have introduced the various 
bills to improve cotton farmers’ income. In stating that one bill is stronger 
in one regard than another, it is not our purpose to be critical of either the 
latter or its author. 

In conclusion, we express the hope that a composite legislative program can 
be enacted that will provide a stable farm income improvement program for 
at least a few years ahead instead of a succession of one-year-at-a-time pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. BAKER, 
Coordinator of Legislative Services. 
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Senator Symrneron. You might add anything beyond that which 
you think the committee should have. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That concludes the hearing for today. 

If there are no other witnesses, the committee will stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the committee adjourned to 10 a. m., 
June 25, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1957 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senators Ellender, Johnston, Eastland, Scott, Symington, 
Aiken, Young, and Thye. 


Also present : Senator Kefauver and Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
of Maine. 


The CuHamman. The committee will please come to order. We shall 
continue hearings on the various bills indicated in the hearing yester- 
day. Before proceeding, I wish to insert in the record at this point, 
a statement by Senator John Sparkman from Alabama. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE HONORABLE JOHN SPARKMAN, A UNITED StTares SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, first I want to commend the chairman and the others of the 
committee for making these hearings possible. If from these hearings there is 
developed a program that Congress will approve to give relief to farm families, 
this committee will have earned the gratitude not just of those who live on 
farms but of nonfarm families as well. Especially would this be true of the 
nonfarm families in the thousands of small towns throughout the Nation that 
depend so directly upon the purchasing power of farm families. 

I know this is what you want to do. Certainly I am glad for the opportunity 
to appear before you and to comment specifically on conditions in my State and 
on certain legislation before you. 

Not since the 1930’s—I was first elected to Congress in 1936—have I known 
of such discouragement and depressed income among Alabama’s farm families. 
Not since the 1930’s has my mail been so heavy from farm families and small 
merchants pleading that Congress do something to help improve or correct the 
worsening conditions into which our farms have fallen. 

Net farm income has fallen by nearly one-third during the past 10 years. 
Most of the loss has occurred within the last 4 or 5 years. 

During the same period, farm costs have gone up by nearly one-fifth. Lower 
prices for farm crops and higher prices for farm machinery and other farm 
operating costs have made for an intolerable situation for millions of farm 
families. Tens of thousands are forced to leave their farms each year. Some 
are fortunate enough to secure employment elsewhere, but many crowd into 
city slums where they and their families are subjected to the unsavory conditions 
that accompany slum livelihood. 

I realize it is inescapable that some families each year will be forced off our 
farms. Even for the normal attrition, there should be a program to help such 
families find work and relocate in decent surroundings. Now that so many 
families are having to leave the farm because of the farm depression, it is 
especially important that we establish such a program. 
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On several occasions, I introduced legislation designed for this purpose. This 
year I joined Senator Humphrey in sponsoring such legislation. 

I call the committee’s attention to the need for this legislation even though 
I realize these hearings were called specifically for consideration of cotton legisla- 
tion. The thousands of cotton farmers driven to seek jobs elsewhere each year 
would be helped greatly by such a program. 


8s. 
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A major need today, especially for the South, is a more realistic program to 
prevent the unnecessary rapid attrition among our cotton farmers. 

This committee has before it several worthy bills that aim to do just that. I 
want to speak for a moment or so about several of which I am a sponsor. 

The great decrease in cotton acreage, cotton production, and price-support level, 
and the resultant drop in income from cotton products since 1952, have meant 
disaster for tens of thousands of farm families. Some States have been hit 
harder in acreage reduction than others, and consequently have suffered greater 
loss of income. 

For example, in 1953 Alabama cultivated 1,630,000 acres. The acreage allot- 
ment in Alabama in 1957 was only 1,029,000 acres or a loss of 600,000 acres over 
this 4-year span. 

In 1953, Alabama produced 936,000 bales of cotton and 377,000 tons of cotton- 
seed. The 1956 yield, the last year for which we have a record since the 1957 
crop has not, of course, been harvested, was 750,000 bales and 300,000 tons of 
cottonseed. 

In addition to the large acreage reduction and the reduced yield the support 
level was drastically cut in 1956, and a new cut has been announced for 1957. 
A similar situation exists for cottonseed. Since 1953, the support level for 
cotton has been cut 14.4 percent and for cottonseed 13.3 percent. 

Reduced acreage allotment and lowered support levels have combined to bring 
about a farm depression in Alabama for far-reaching dimensions. 

The value of the cotton crop—cotton and cottonseed—in Alabama in 1953 was 
$180,523,000. In 1956, the value was only $136,275,000. This is a reduction of 
approximately 25 percent. 

Many of the farmers affected rely almost solely on cotton for their cash income. 
Where other crops—peanuts, for example—are looked to for cash income, the 
situation is the same. It does not require much imagination to realize how ud- 
versely this huge reduction in income affects the farmers’ purchasing power— 
their ability to buy even the bare necessities of life. 

The facts that I have related about Alabama are true of the other States of 
the Southeast, and are true in some respects of all cotton-producing States, 
especially those that have lost acreage in recent years. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator Hill, and I, in S. 1055, and every mem- 
ber of the Alabama delegation in the House, have joined in introducing legis- 
lation that would give immediate and justified help to farmers in those States 
that have lost considerable cotton-acreage reduction since 1950. 

The 5-year period of 1946-50, inclusive, according to statistics available 
through the Cotton Division, Agricultural Stabilization Service, was the period 
during which the greatest number of acres were in cotton cultivation in States 
of the Southeast. 

The average annual cultivation of cotton during the 5-year period of 1946-50 
for Alabama was 1,583,800 acres. The cotton-acreage allotment for Alabama 
for 1957 is 1,028,617 acres. 

It can be seen from comparing these cotton-acreage figures that Alabama’s 
cotton acreage for 1957 will be only 64.9 percent of what it was on an average 
annual basis during the 1946-50 period. Throughout the Nation, the 1957 cot- 
ton-acreage allotment is 80.4 percent of what it was on an average annual basis 
during the 1946-50 period. Consequently, Alabama’s loss of cotton acreage 
since the 1946—50 period is 15.5 percent greater than the national loss of cotton 
acreage. 

What is true in the case of Alabama is true in 14 of the 21 cotton-producing 
States in the Union. 

I have a prepared chart which shows the record for each of the 21 cotton- 
producing States. 
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Statistical table on acreage in cotton-producing States, 1946-57 


| Average annual 1957 acreage Percent 1957 


acreage in culti- allotment allotment is of 
vation, 1946-50 1946-50 average 


ao fn _ — —. 


Alabama_--....-. : sabaaes od 1, 583, 800 1, 028, 617 64.9 
NN i incidis ehh evesinnbieet ental bee ; 253, 700 360, 892 142.3 
Arkansas een : ; ‘nt 2, 109, 000 1, 416, 819 67.2 
California..._-- puss: . Ses 644, 300 810, 445 125.8 
Florida. ._.....-.-. Leese ssn Sa Loul 32, 561 38, 671 
ae ; - 1, 285, 000 904, 813 | 
Tllinois_..._-- bas : es 4, 120 3, 182 
Kansas 2 d 113 30 
Kentucky -.---- sia Sed ie. ast 12, 480 7, 966 
Louisiana. -_-- ; “A . i of $23, 000 609, 540 
Maryland ; fetid . a : 25 | 
Mississippi. - - 3 nub 2, 447, 800 1, 643, 544 

Missouri... -.--- tébaeddocwnd i ialeat 492, 000 376, 103 
Nevada.......-. a cad ad 264 | 3, 320 | 
New Mexico ad : 7 ‘ : | 194, 748 184, 029 | 
North Carolina : d a 703, 000 492, 877 
Oklahoma. _.__- 2 iF pai Sth ob. SEEELLG 1, 121, 400 841, 990 
South Carolina. -- ai ‘ : od 55, 6 727, 837 
Tennessee ban St cae . 569, 335 
Texas__. ad 8, 341, 7, 547, 503 | 
Virginia -| 25, 17, 925 














United States oa z . 21, 878, 454 17, 585, 463 


In view of the hardship conditions which have been caused by the loss of cot- 
ton acreage in the instance of Alabama producers and those of other States simi- 
larly situated, the intent of S. 1055 is to make partial restitution to them 
through the soil-bank program for the losses sustained in cotton acreage since 
1950. 

Such a plan would accomplish a twofold objective. In the first place, it would 
compensate through soil-bank payments cotton farmers for the loss of cotton 
acreage since 1950, and secondly it would not add another bale of cotton to our 
existing surpluses. 

Section 2 of S. 1055 wouid provide for a more careful and accurate measure- 
ment of the acreage planted to cotton each year. It would eliminate inconsistent 
measurements that have been common in the past years. In many cases, farm- 
ers have planted plots of cotton that were approved by the county committee, 
and the following year in the same plot planted to cotton, the county committee 
would measure a different acreage than the plot measured in former years. A 
measurement policy by metes and bounds, as set forth in this bill, would fix 
and make certain from year to year proper acreage measurements. 

The Agriculture Department has raised what I consider to be invalid objec- 
tions to this measurement proposal. Our present system works hardships each 
year on many farmers, and if the Department does not approve of one proposed 
by Members of Congress, it ought to propose one of its own. 

I urge this committee to give careful and sympathetic consideration to this 
measurement-policy proposal. It could easily be written into any cotton bill 
reported by you. 

S. 267 AND S. 566 


Two other bills before you of which I am a sponsor are 8S. 267 and S. 566. 
Senators Stennis and Eastland are the other sponsors of S. 267. Senator Hill 
and I introduced a somewhat similar bill, S. 566. 

This proposed legislation provides that acreage allotments in future years will 
not fall below the 1956 level. In other words, it would prevent further reduc- 
tion of the national cotton-acreage allotment. It would also provide that no 
farmer would be allocated less than 4 acres if his last 3-year average was 4 acres 
or more, and that no farmer would have less than the highest acreage if he 
planted in any one of the 3 previous years if his acreage was less than 4. No 
State would lose more than 1 percent of its acreage allotment in any one year. 

You know, of course, that we passed such legislation in 1956 that will remain 
in effect through 1958. S. 267 and S. 566 would extend this provision indefi- 
nitely. In view of the history, as I have pointed out in the first part of this 
statement, of rapidly shrinking cotton acreage in most of the cotton-producing 
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States you can, I am sure, see the fairness and justification for the kind of 
legislation advocated in these two bills. 

None of the measures I have mentioned thus far, as I see it, conflict with the 
proposed measures of Senators Eastland, Stennis, Russell, Symington, and other 
legislation before you. I am especially impressed with the overall plan of sev- 
eral bills before you that would enable cotton growers to produce for both the 
world market and the domestic market. As I recall, Senators Stennis, Russell, 
and Symington have all introduced similar legislation aimed at accomplishing 
this two-fold purpose. Somehow we must find a way to compete with the world 
markets—and I emphasize compete, not dumping, our surplus cotton—-and to 
assure the farmer a fair price for what he produces for domestic consumption. 
We have built into our economy so many worthwhile provisions that help to 
make it possible for other groups to enjoy good living standards. The farmer is 
entitled to equal consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another proposal that I wish to call to your attention. 
It is one worthy of the most careful consideration. It comes from a group of 
Alabama farmers and farm leaders. This group, known as the Alabama Cotton 
Hardship Committee, has sought diligently to help alleviate the hardships of 
Alabama farmers caused by reduced cotton acreage, reduced price support, and 


increased farm costs. This proposal would, of course, apply to all cotton-growing 
States. 


The proposal follows: 

“1. All allotments beginning with the year 1958 use the year 1955 as a base. 
All States to share alike percentagewise in an increase or a decrease in acteage. 
(We selected 1955 because Congress saw fit to freeze acreage allotments based 
on that year.) 

“2. All States keep acreage allotments and not lose acreage allotments to 
other States owing to failure of the individual to plant. 

‘3. Set a minimum price for cotton low enough to regain and maintain the 
world market for American cotton. 

“The Government to pay the farmer the difference in what cotton sells for 
and parity prices as listed: 


“80 percent parity to farmer in 1958 

“1 percent parity to cotton utilization research 
“81 percent parity to farmer in 1959 

“2 percent parity to cotton utilization research 
“82 percent parity to farmer in 1960 

“3 percent parity to cotton utilization research 
“83 percent parity to cotton farmer in 1961 

“4 percent parity to cotton utilization research 
“84 percent parity to farmer in 1962 

“5, percent parity to cotton utilization research 
“85 percent parity to farmer in 1963 

“5 percent parity to cotton utilization research 


“If cotton prices are above 85 percent of parity, then the farmer pays for 
cotton utilization research.” 


The Cuarrman. I also have a statement from Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith on 8. 314. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FRoM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you and urge favorable action on my bill 8. 314. I think you 
are fully familiar with its provisions and objectives as you will recall that I 
first introduced this legislation last July. 

Briefly, you will recall that it proposes to assist the United States cotton 
textile industry in regaining its equitable share of the world market by using 
our surplus cotton to save our cotton textile industry by making it available 
to textile mills at prices with which they can compete in world markets with 
cheap foreign labor, and limiting the use of such surplus cotton exclusively for 
sale in world export markets at competitive prices. 

In other words, I am proposing a new differential or equalizer to offset the 
cheap Japanese labor. My bill proposes that the Secretary of Agriculture make 
available to textile mills 750,000 bales of surplus cotton at such prices as may 
be necessary to enable American mills to regain their just and fair share of ex- 
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port markets. These 750,000 bales of surplus cotton would be used solely for 
export markets and would not affect the domestic market. 

An American cotton textile leader has said that this bill can prevent the liqui- 
dation of at least 2 million spindles and the jobs connected with this manu- 
facturing capacity. 

I want to concentrate my remarks at this time to answering the objections 
raised by the Departments of State and Agriculture to this bill. But before 
doing that, let me make certain observations. No bill is perfect. It is easy to 
find fault with anything. It is easy to oppose. But it is not easy to offer 
constructive substitutes for that which is opposed and with which fault is found. 

That is certainly the case with this bill. For its critics and opponents have 
failed to offer a constructive substiute for it. I say that it is at least worth 
a trial and that it should not be killed by those who offer no constructive substi- 
tute for that which they oppose. 

The Departments of State and Agriculture have based their opposition to my 
bill on the following claims: 

(1) That is would entail an annual cost of $3714 million a year; 

(2) That because only 10 percent of cotton textiles are exported by 
integrated mills, it would be almost impossible administratively to follow 
the other 90 percent throughouth the channels of trade until finally ex- 
ported ; 

(3) That it would give preferential treatment to cotton textile producers 
and exporters over other American industries producing for export; and 

(4) That foreign textile industries and their governments would react 
unfavorably to it. 

Let us examine each of these objections to the bill. 


THAT IT WOULD COST $374 MILLION ANNUALLY 


Whenever a businessman talks of cost, he measures it in terms of invest- 
ment—in other words, what will he get in return for what he pays out. The 
Federal Government is our biggest business, so it is logical for it to measure 
this proposal in terms of what it would get in return to an investment costing 


$374 million a year. In other words, will it pay back more than it costs? 
I don’t profess to be a textile economist but I think it will, because it offers 
the following gains: 
(1) Saving several American textile mills from being liquidated; 
2) Saving the jobs of thousands of textile workers; 
(5) Saving the economy of several textile communities and areas; 
(4) Return revenue in Federal income tax payments of employed textile 
workers instead of terminated tax income from unemployed textile workers ; 
(5) Return revenue in Federal taxes on profits of prosperous textile mills 
instead of terminated tax income from liquidated textile mills; and 
(6) Prevention of the cost of unemployment benefits to displaced textile 
workers. 
Measured in terms of these potential gains, I believe the cost of the investment 
would be relatively small compared to the return that it would provide. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS ON 90 PERCENT OF EXPORTS 


No one in the textile industry has expressed agreement with this fear ex- 
pressed by the Departments of State and Agriculture. Instead the contrary has 
been expressed. One American textile leader has dismissed this fear by saying 
that it would be very easy to increase our exports from the present levels to 
the level we were exporting in the 1947-52 period, through the regular channels 
of distribution—namely, 10 percent by the mills and 90 percent through the 
regular exporters who buy from the mills and reship abroad. 

In other words, there would be a natural point of center for the administration 
and enforcement at the point of the mills themselves—either through their own 
direct exports or through their sales to regular exporters. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR COTTON TEXTILES OVER OTHER AMERICAN PRODUCERS 
FOR EXPORT 


If other American industries which also produce for export have any objection 
or complaint, they have thus far failed to register it. In other words, this point 
raised by the Department of State is strictly a theoretical one at this time, 
It is an unproved allegation. It is the difference between theory and practice. 
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Surely such an argument is not an acceptable justification to textile workers 
and communities and the American textile industry for the liquidation of 10 
percent or more of cotton textile production in this country—and the liquidation 
of the jobs and the economy of the communities dependent upon this segment 
of the textile industry. 


FOREIGN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES AND THEIR GOVERNMENTS WOULD REACT UNFAVORABLY 


Gentlemen, I submit that there is a respectable limitation to this argument. 
There is a point where we must stop being afraid of other foreign governments, 
such as Japan, to whom we have poured millions of dollars and the finest and 
most modern of textile machinery out of the goodness of our heart—only in the 
end to find Japan fully exploiting her cheap-labor-paid-coolie-wages for cut- 
throat competition against her benefactor United States. The point at which 
we must call a halt to this fear-psychology of foreign reaction is that point 
where we are starting to export American jobs to cheap-labor foreign-beneficiary 
countries. 


In short, my bill calls for a method by which to meet this unfair, cheap-labor 
eutthroat competition by giving our cotton textile industry the ability to compete 
for foreign markets. My bill proposes that we export cotton textiles instead 
of exporting our textile jobs and industry. 

There is a point where we must start helping our own people instead of 
helping the people of foreign countries take jobs away from our own people. 
We have reached that point and that is the purpose of my bill. 

The Cuatrman. I notice we have today quite a few representatives 
of the Farm Bureau Federation from various States, and the first one 
to be heard will be Mr. Walter L. Randolph, vice president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Randolph, is it your plan that we hear all of these witnesses or 
will you make a general statement for all of them 4 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I will make a general statement for all of them and 
then, if it is the pleasure of the committee, they will make a brief state- 
ment. Mr. Lovell, president of the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, would like about 5 minutes. The others will be rather brief. 

The Cuatrman. It is the desire of the committee to hear all of them 
but all that we ask, is that there be no repetition. I would suggest 
that they listen to your statement and add to it, and respond to ques- 
tions, if the committee desires to ask them. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. Ranpotrpn. Gentlemen of the committee, accompanying me 
here are the following: 


Mr. L. L. Lovell, president, Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation 
Boswell Stevens, president, Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 
E. H. Agnew, president, South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation 

. Flake Shaw, executive vice president, North Carolina Farm Bureau 
R. Flake Sh t resident, North Carolina F Bur 
H. E. Slusher, president, Missouri Farm Bureau 
J. Walter Hammond, president, Texas Farm Bureau Federation 

aldo Frasier, executive secretary, Arkansas Farm Bureau eration 
Faldo F , t tary, Ark Farm Bi Federat 

. B. McAllister, president, New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau 
W. B. McAllister, president, New Mexico F 

. L. Wingate, president, Georgia Farm Bureau Federation 
R. L. W te, lent, Georgia F Bureau Federat 

. J. Hitch, presiden ssee F; a 
T. J. Hitch, president, Tennessee Farm Bureau 


We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation with regard to alternative proposals aimed 
at finding a solution to the cotton problem. We will not attempt to 
comment on the several bills that are being considered by this com- 
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mittee. Our views are well known to this committee with regard to 
production payments, and some of the objections we raised to this 
approach would be true for other plans that have been recently intro- 
duced, such as the domestic allotment plan. 

We are encouraged by the fact that a great many members of Con- 
gress seem to be concerned over the cotton situation and are making 
proposals which would change the basic law as it relates to cotton. 
We believe that farmers all over the cotton area think that changes 
must be made if we are to have a prosperous cotton economy based 
on maximum net farm income. 

The most important single concept relating to the cotton problem 
is, in our opinion, the recognition that any program should promote 
maximum marketing and use of cotton. If any pr ogram results in 
the creation of an obstacle to the maximum marketing and use of 
cotton it is doing a disservice to cotton producers. We have had a 
good demonstration through the cotton export program that has been 
in operation since January 1958, to illustrate what happens if we 
work aggressively for markets. Cotton exports had reachd an all- 
time low of roughly 2.2 million bales. But with the export subsidy 
program which makes United States cotton competitive with foreign 
growth, and more competitive in relation to the foreign use of syn- 
thetic fibers, we have seen our exports increase from a low 18 months 
ago to 2.2 million bales in 1955-56, to over 7 million bales in 1956-57. 
This has been possible by offering United States cotton in world 
markets at competitive prices. The program has been costly, but we 
believe it was worth the cost, particularly if we take advantage of this 
opportunity to make the necessary adjustment in our basic cotton 
program. 

Fortunately, world demand for textile products is increasing 
rapidly. As nearly as we can estimate total foreign demand is increas- 
ing at the approximate rate of 2 million bales cotton equivalent per 
year. If through competitive pricing and vigorous merchandising, 
we could get for the United States only one- quarter of this increased 
demand, it would mean one-half million bales increase per year for 
the next several years. 

Senator Arken. That “foreseeable future” is a New Deal word. It 
-ame into being a few years ago. 

The CHairMan. It means the same thing. 

Senator AIKEN. It is very useful, at times. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I did not like to predict too far. I would like to 
confine it to the next few years. 

What we are saying is simply this—that if we develop programs 
designed to increase to the maximum the consumption of United 
States cotton abroad, we could within the next 6 years increase our 
cotton exports about 3 million bales above the average level prevail- 
ing in recent years, or toa total of 7 or 8 million bales. 

‘We know that our best market for cotton is r ight here in the United 
States of America. Unfortunately, the United States cotton industry 
has not shared in the growing domestic demand for textile pr oduets. 
In spite of the tremendous increase in population, per capita cotton 
consumption has declined and even total consumption of cotton has 
been decreasing. ‘This is to a great extent due to the fact that we are 
not keeping pace with synthetic fibers with regard to price, research, 
and promotion. We must become more competitive if we are to even 
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maintain our current domestic consumption. It is our firm belief that 
if we become more competitive with synthetic fibers at home, we can 
easily expand the domestic market for cotton within the next 5 to 7 
years to 10 million or 11 million bales. 

We sincerely believe that if we are able to arrive at the right kind 
of price policy, with expanded acreage ad continued emphasis on re- 
search in order to reduce our costs of production and improve our 
quality, and if this is developed with a hard-hitting promotion pro- 
gram, we should be able to increase the total offtake of United States 
cotton within the next 5 to 7 years to 18 million to 20 million bales. 

On the other hand, if we do nothing we can foresee that over the 
same period of time (5 to 7 years) our total offtake of cotton could 
go to 10 million bales or less (7 million bales domestic consumption 
and 3 million bales export). The challenge that we have is to devise 
ways and means to get the consumption to the higher figure. We 
should by all means avoid programs that would point in the direction 
of a need for only 10 million bale production. 

We have made a maximum effort to get widespread discussion and 
understanding of the cotton problem in all the cotton States. Four 
area meetings were called by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
at Columbia, S. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; Phoenix, Ariz.; and Dallas, 
Tex. Later hundreds of county meetings were held where the cotton 
situation was discussed with producers. Then State farm bureau 
boards of directors considered suggestions from counties upon which 
they made recommendations to the American Farm Bureau. Nat- 
urally, there were some differences in detail with regard to these 
State recommendations. However, they all emphasized the need for 
expanded production and expressed a willingness to make cotton more 
competitive. On Monday, June 3, 1957, another conference was called 
and 16 cotton producing States were represented and attempted to 
reconcile the differences between the State farm bureau recommen- 
dations. 

S. 2273, by Senators Eastland, Holland, and Aiken, is designed to 
carry out the recommendations ot the State farm bureaus from the 
cotton areas, and approved by the AF BF executive committee. The 
provisions of this bill can be summarized as follows: 

(1) It provides a choice between the present program and a change 
of direction to be voted on in 1957 by producers; 

(2) If a majority of the producers vote for this alternative pro- 
gram it would become effective in 1958 and for 1 year only. 

(3) Another alternative program provides price supports for the 
1958 crop of cotton at a level of 75 percent of parity and an increase 
of 20 percent in individual farm allotments as originally determined 
for 1958 under the present law. 

We believe that exports in the immediate future under the current 
export program will continue high, and based on present estimates 
we will need to produce more cotton in 1958 than is provided for in 
the current act. 

We would emphasize that the proposal incorporated in S. 2273 is 
not the complete answer to the cotton problem. But this is giving 
farmers an opportunity to express their opinion with regard to the 
direction in which they want to go. We believe that not only the 
members of this committee, but all Members of Congress who are 
really concerned about the farm problem, would want to have the 
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expression of the producers with regard to this most important 
matter. 

This proposal is for only 1 year. The Congress would want to 
consider early in 1958 a longer range program for cotton. We be- 
lieve that you can determine a sounder course of action for such a 
program if you have the results of the referendum. At that time it 
will be possible to evaluate more accurately the foreign demand situ- 
ation as well as trends in domestic production and consumption. 

Keep in mind that we are only recommending necessary amend- 
ments to the present law to give producers an opportunity to choose. 

Senator Jounsron. Did you not all approve of the present law in 
existence ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. We have approved a greater part of it. Now, a! 
together, Senator, we supported practically all the acts that have been 
passed, which does not mean that we agreed with every item in them, 
because all legislation, as you know is the result of compromise. 

Senator Jounstron. Did you approve of the flexible scale / 

Mr. Ranpoupen. Yes. 

We are sincerely trying to find a solution to this most difficult 
problem and thereby increase the net income of farmers. We be- 
lieve that the answer lies in increased markets. We are sure that the 
present program is not the answer since under it markets are 
shrinking. 

As markets shrink acreage cuts increase the cost of production of 
a pound of cotton, thus making it all the more difficult for us to meet 
competition and retain markets. 

We believe that farmers deserve a real choice in a referendum this 
fall and we would hope that if this legislation is considered favorably 
by the Congress, that the Secretary of Agriculture would get into the 
hands of every cotton producer prior to the referendum, his allot- 
ment under the two alternative programs and estimated level of price 
support for each, so that each producer could determine for his farm 
what was in his best long-time interest. 

We strongly recommend that you give favorable consideration to 
this proposal. 

That completes my statement. Now, I believe I should give a little 
additional answer to Senator Johnston’s question, if you permit, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuamrman. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. Ranpo.teu. We did support the act in 1948, 1949, and 1954. 
We believe that if the principles of the 1948 act had gone into effect, 
that we would be in a better shape than we are now, and you will 
all recall, of course, that it did not go into effect until, I believe, 1955: 
was it not? 

The CHamrman. The act was passed last year—the one you are 
actually talking about. 

Senator Jounston. That is what I was talking about. I was talk- 
ing about the last one. 

Mr. Ranvotren. Yes. We did not get it just like we wanted it, 
but we supported some of the principles of the act of 1956; but we 
are making a recommendation now, in the light of developments, that 
we think will be an improvement. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Randolph, let us assume that the farmers 
would vote for larger acreage. What would be the maximum acreage 
desired ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I believe it is 21,100,000. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that would mean a greater production of 
cotton, and one that would necessarily increase your surplus. 

Mr. Ranvoipx. Well, not necessarily increase the surplus. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you say that? We are producing today 
on an allotment of 17,500,000 acres, in round figures, and your plan 
would envision an additional 4 million acres of cotton. 

Mr. Ranpotru. As we pointed out in the statement here, we expect 
that—I think it is to be founded on good reasoning—that exports will 
continue at a rather high level and we believe, also, with a more com- 
petitive price, the domestic consumption will increase. 

In addition to that, we are assuming that the soil bank will be in 
operation in 1958. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think Congress has finished on that, yet. 

Isn’t it the view of the Farm Bureau that what was causing this 
distress in prices in cotton is the fact that you have this tremendous 
surplus on hand ? 

Mr. Ranpoiex. Well, it is surplus; surplus is a big factor. That 
isonething. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What else could it be? If you did not have as 
much as you have on hand, and if there were a scarcity, cotton would 
sell for a better price; would it not? 

Mr. Ranpotren. Well, it has not met competition with synthetics, 
and it is not competitive in price in some end uses, or many end uses, 
with synthetics. 

The Cuamman. How much lower would you expect farmers to pro- 
duce cotton for now? 

Mr. Ranpotru. Under this? 

The Cuatrman. If your plan went into effect ? 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Under the bill proposed here, under this bill, Sen- 
ator, if the alternative proposal was approved of price support in 
1958 to be 75 percent of parity, or approximately 

The Cuatrman. Twenty-eight cents a pound, about. 

Mr. Ranvotrex. About 32 cents a pound. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about seven-eighths as your base. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. I had in mind middling-inch cotton. I expect 
that is about right. I don’t recall. 

Senator EastLanp. Most of it is 1%» inch, and that would be about 
34 cents; would it not? 

Mr. Ranpnotrn. Yes. Middling inch would be about 32 cents. 

Senator Eastrianp. Right now, what is the price—the support price 
today—for inch and one-sixteenth cotton / 

Mr. Ranpoteu. The present support price? 31.65. 

Senator Eastianp. Based on what? 

Mr. Ranpotrns. Inch middling. 

Senator Eastuanp. I said an inch and one-sixteenth. 

Mr. RanpotrH. About 33.65. 

Senator EasrntAnp. What we are doing then, is we have about the 
same support price and 4 million more acres. 

The CuHarmman. What do you mean by the same support price? 
The same support price as this year? 
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Senator Easttanp. That is prevailing at this minute. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well, I thought—what is the percentage of parity 
now? What is the price for this year? 

Mr. Ranpoien. It has been announced, 77 percent. 

The Cuatrman. I know. What was it last year? 

Mr. Ranpoupeu. 8214. 

The Cuatrman,. 8214. Do you mean to tell us that 8214 will bring 
less than 77 percent ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. No, sir; I did not say that. 

The Cuarrman. Of course not. How could it be the same, then? 

Mr. Ranpoten. What Senator Eastland said was that the support 
price for inch and one-sixteenth proposed under the law for 1958 would 
not be too far from what the price support is now. 

The Cuarrman. The difference may be profit or loss for the small 
farmer. 

Mr. Ranpotru. It could be. 

The CuatrMan. The average small farmer. 

Senator Easrtanp. The support announced was 77 cabegec of par- 
ity. That is the prevailing support price. It is about the same 
price. 

The CuatrMan. Well, the support price for next year, you say, is 
77? 

Senator Easrianp. It was announced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Is it your view that rather than have the 77 per- 
cent support price for next year on a fixed acreage of 17 million plus, 
that the farmers would vote themselves for an increase in acreage 
of about 4 million acres at 75 percent? Is that your view ! 

Mr. Ranvoien. No, sir. 

We are talking about 1957 here. In 1958, the best we can calculate, 
it looks like the support price would be 37 or around 37 cents. Under 
this bill it would be 32 cents. There would be about 5 cents dif- 
ference, under the present legislation, as compared with the bill intro- 
duced by the members of this committee. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then, it is your belief that the farmers of the 
country would vote for 32-cent cotton rather than 37, with additional 
acreage of 4 million? 

Mr. Ranpotex. Yes, sir. We believe they would. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are optimistic. 

Mr. Ranpoiew. Well, we may be but we are not guaranteeing it. 
That is what we believe. 

The Cuarrman. As I previously stated, Mr. Randolph, I am taking 
the negative here to draw the facts out. I want you to know that, 
sir. 

Mr. Ranvotru. Yes, sir. I want you to, Senator, ask me whatever 
you think. 

The Cuatrrman. That would be assuming that the present program 
would continue to flourish as it has in the past. 

Mr. Ranvotex. Continue to what? 

The CHatrman. Flourish. That is, increase. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I am not sure I understand that, Senator. 

The CHairman. You have been boasting about the fact that our 
exports have increased considerably. 
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Mr. Ranvoitrx#. Oh, I am sure of that. I believe that the exports 
will continue under section 203—was it not?’—of the act of 1956. 

The Cuarrman. And Public Law 480. 

Mr. Ranpoten. And Public Law 480. I think we are now reason- 
ably certain that the exports in the marketing year, which ends next 
July 31, will be approximately 714 million. That is the highest we 
have had, I think, since 1932 or 1933. It is somewhat difficult to 
predict what will happen in the forthcoming marketing year, which 
begins August 1; but I say, I believe it will run 6 million, Senator; 
and as I say now, we believe that we can increase our exports over 
a period of time to 7 or 8 million bales. 

The CHatrman. Of course, that is assuming that we meet world 
prices. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Have you any idea of what—or can you give us 
an idea of what the world prices will be in the forthcoming ye ear? 

Mr. Ranvotrew. Well, no more than—— 

The CHammaNn. It will be more or less. 

Mr. Ranpoiey. We know that we are selling cotton now, at around 
27 cents, I believe, in the world market. That is the rough figure, and 
I think that the price on the world market depends a great deal on 
how export sales run. 

The Carman. Yes, of course. It depends also on production 
throughout the world. 

What you propose to do now is further aggravate the surpluses that 
are now ours. As was brought out yesterd: ty, we end up this year 
with, I think it is 1114—a little over 1114 million b ales, as of August 
1, and it may take us a bape of more years to work the surpluses 
off to the point where we have a reasonable carryover. Now, as I 
envision your plan, it is to further aggravate the surpluses by in- 
creasing production to the extent. of hav ing the farmers produce on 
4 million acres more of land. 

Mr. Ranpotru. No, sir. That is not our understanding. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would explain it. 

Mr. Ranpoies. Well, I will try to. There will be some addi- 
tional production from additional acreage. 

The CuatrmMan. On 4 million acres. 

Mr. Ranpotru. But we will have a lower price, a more competitive 
price, to offset that. 

The Cuamrman. Who is going to take the loss at the lower price? 
The farmers, as well as the United States Government. 

Mr. Ranpoipn. Yes, that is right. But we are looking forward 
to a plan that will mean more net income in the long run for farmers 
and you understand they vote on this particular program and it is 
our conviction that the thing we are interested in is more net income 
for farmers, and you get that by——- 

The Cuarrman. Producing on more acres? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. No, sir. You get it—it comes from the amount 
and the price. 

The Cuatrman. That means more acres, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Ranpoipu. Our object in this legislation is to take a step to- 
ward increasing the consumption of cotton in this country. 
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The Cratrman. I have been hearing that ever since I have been 
on this committee; that the object would be to increase consumption 
but they have come to be only fancy words to me. 

Mr. Ranvorrn. It is not fancy in connection with this program, 
Senator. 

The CHatrman. It is costing the Government now, I think, some 
370-odd-million dollars, fiscal year 1957 to March 31. If my figures 
are wrong, I want to be corrected. 

Mr. Ranvotru. I don’t know, exactly. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, as I pointed out yesterday, it was very 
fortunate that our own—that cotton was one of the few programs 
that showed a profit until last year, when we began to sell abroad, 
and that has been cut down now to where the losses on cotton as of 
March 31, 1957, and since October 1933, as I remember the figures, 
were $168 million. Today, it is quite a bit more than that. 

Mr. Ranvorrn. Well, we said in our statement that this program 
has been costly but we felt like it was worth it. The fact that we 
did not show any losses to CCC price support program for a long 
time on cottton was due to the fact that we just held the cotton. The 
loss was there, but it was not a realized loss until the cotton was sold. 

The Cuatrman. We did not have to keep it very long, when our 
Government had to prevent exportation of it a few years ago. You 
remember that, don’t you ? 

Mr. Ranpvoipu. Yes, I remember that occurred in 1950. 

The CuarrmMan. You remember that. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. It isa very painful memory. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Randolph, if your plan is adopted isn’t it a 
fact that the present method of disposing of cotton will continue? 
That is, that the Government will sell it? 

Mr. Ranpoten. No,sir. Not necessarily. 

The CuatrMan. What is that? 

Mr. Ranpvotren. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. What is going to become of your exchange if you 
keep on permitting 

Mr. Ranpotew. We are recommending this, Senator, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, that the cotton for export be obtained inso- 
far as practical out of private stocks, and that an export payment be 
made. That was not dotted. It could have been adopted by admin- 
istrative action, but it was not adopted, because a great many people 
felt like we had been so successful with the program we had in effect, 
that the one that will end July 31, should not be changed for the com- 
ing year. We are still in favor of that kind of change m the export 
program. In fact, we think it will be necessary for the marketing 
year of 1958-59, because by that time, there won't be any cotton held 
by the Government to havea 

The CHarrman. Do you mean under the present conditions ? 

Mr. Ranvotpx. Under what I think conditions will be, yes. 

The Cuarrman. We had evidence from the Department yesterday 
that it will be in 1958, at the earliest, before we can get a normal carry- 
over between 5 million to 6 million bales. So that what your plan 
envisions, the production of more, and create a condition where it is 
entirely possible that another effort will be made by cotton producers 
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in certain areas of the country to continue making the Government the 
sole seller of this commodity. 

Mr. Ranpo.ru. Well, it is our contention and purpose that this 
program would result in less Government activity—the less Govern- 
ment take-over of cotton. We want to try it out for 1 year and 
then 

The CHatrman. As I see your plan then, Mr. Randolph, it simply 
means the production of more cotton and who is going to take the 
whipping? The farmer and the Federal Government. That is what 
is going to happen. 

Mr. Ranpouru. We believe we are going to sell more cotton. As I 
said in my prepared statement we hope to get the sales of it up based 
on a more competitive price. 

ar. CuarrMan. Would you have to sell it cheaper than in the past 
year ¢ 
~ Mr. Ranvorrn. 18 million to 20 million bales a year. This is what 
we are proposing. We are proposing that the farmers vote on this, 
and after we have tried it, then we would be delighted to have an 
opportunity to have a long range operation program developed. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Randolph, let’s be a little practical now. 
Do you think Congress would go along with the bill that is before 
us. That is, the one you talk stomt now, if that were the only com- 
modity dealt with ? 

Mr. Ranvoipx. Well 

The Cuatrman. You know what happened to corn legislation this 
year, don’t you? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes, sir. I understand that. 

The CHatrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RanvotpH. I imagine it would be difficult to pass this bill. 

The CuHarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I don’t know whether the Congress will pass this 
bill or not. I hope it will, but 

Senator Jonnston. Let me ask this. 

Soil bank would give 12 percent more, to put in the soil bank. 

Mr. Ranpoipn. Not necessarily. 

Senator JoHnston. They could put 20 percent in the soil bank. 

Mr. RanpotrH. That is not covered in this bill. 

Senator Jounston. Each farmer gets 12 percent. 

Mr. RanpoteHw. We have some views on that I would like to give 
you. 

Senator Jonnston. Go ahead. I think that is important. 

Mr. Ranpoutren. We discussed that, Senator. These gentlemen who 
were here with me. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, may I say the amount of cotton 
to go in soil bank is limited by law, and is apparently going to be 
limited more next year. I don’t see how it will be possible under these 
restrictions to put 20 percent more cotton acreage into the acreage 
reserve. 

The Cuatrman. This year, they could have put quite a few more 
acres possibly, more, but we are cutting—we already cut the amount 
for next year. 

Senator Jounston. Still, in addition to the acreage he already has 
put in soil bank, he gets 20 percent more. He gets it on top of that, 
isn’t that true? 
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Senator Arken. No. No. 

Mr. Ranpotpx. I want to discuss that. 

Senator Jounston. That is an important point, I think, in this 
whole bill. It has not been discussed. 

Mr. Ranvoupen. Well, I would like to discuss it. That is, to this 
effect. We discussed this with the gentlemen who are here with me, 
who represent most of the cotton-producing States. 

Senator Symrneron. In the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Ranpotew. Yes. We discussed this matter a good deal yester- 
day afternoon. There are differences of opinion on the matter. Some 
felt like this additional 20 percent, if it is voted to go in effect, should 
not be allowed to go into the soil bank. The committee did draw up 
a little statement on that here, which we might wish to consider, and it 
says, “if farm acreage allotments are increased as provided in this 
bill, we recommend that participation in the acreage reserve, of the 
soil bank, in 1958, be limited to 10 acres or 30 percent of the 1957 
allotment, whichever is greater.” That would be one way to deal 
with that problem. I will be glad to leave it with you. I would not 
say that all these gentlemen here would be highly in favor of that, 
but I felt like that was a good suggestion to make to the committee. 

Senator Jonnsron. The people that had already gone into the soil 
bank, you would not make them get out, would you? 

Mr. Ranpouteu. Well 

Senator Jomnston. On cotton 4 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Well, on the acreage reserve, Senator, the program 
was for 1 year. On the conservation part of the soil bank it was for 
more than 1 year. On the acreage reserve, depending on what Con- 
gress does, the amount of money available, some acreage may not be 
able to participate in 1958 which was in the program in 1957. 

Senator Jounston. On the soil conservation side, you would not 
make them come out, would you? Those that are already in there, 
some of them have a great percentage in that. 

Mr. Ranpoteuw. On the conservation? This does not affect that 
whatever. This is about the granting of additional cotton acreage 
which might be put into the acreage reserve. Under that suggestion 
a farmer would be limited to 30 percent of his 1957 allotment or 10 


acres, whichever was the larger. I don’t know how much money Con- 
gress is going to appropr inte. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Randolph 

Mr. Ranpotru. Sir, we recommended an appropriation of $1 bil- 
lion, but the House eliminated it altogether. 

The Cuarrman. Would it not be the height of inconsistency for 
Congress to, on one breath, vote $2 billion next year to curtail acres, 
to reduce surplus, and in the next breath, vote for a bill that would 
increase the acres by 4 million ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. That’s the reason we made this suggestion. 

The Cuarmrman. I understand, but still, you would expect Congress 
to provide funds to carry on your soil bank, the purpose of which is to 
reduce production ; and in the next breath, you say well now, let’s 
make it possible for farmers to produce on 4 million more acres. That 
is about the sum and substance of it, as I see it. 

Senator Jounston. All this appropriation is absorbed, to get them 
to cut down acreage. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes. 
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Senator Jonnsron. You have given out hundreds of millions of 
dollars for that purpose; then you turn around and say that they 
don‘t want to cooperate in that field. You are going to give him 20 
percent more to plant, isn’t that what you are saying, in effect? 

He doesn’t have to go in any soil bank or anything. He gets more. 

Mr. Ranvotru. He could plant it. He would not have to put it in 
the soil bank. 

Senator A1rken. Mr. Chairman, may I say here, that this year, out 
of $750 million allocated or authorized for the acreage reserved for 
the soil bank, the cotton share was $217,500,000. The cotton growers 
put $153,400,000 worth, approximately, in the acreage reserve. Now, 
the Senate this year has reduced the authorization for the acreage re- 
serve next year to $500 million. That would bring cotton’s propor- 
tionate share to $145 million and this year, they already put $153,400,- 
000 worth in the soil banks so they could not possibly, unless the law 
is changed next winter, relative to the acreage reserve, put in any of 
this 20-percent increase. 

Mr. Ranpoten. You could not. 

Senator Arken. The acreage is already in the soil bank. What 
there will be in the conservation reserve, nobody knows. It will de- 
pend on what is done this fall, I presume, in reforestaration and other 
things. 

Mr. Ranvoten. That million-dollar figure I used was for soil bank 
and conservation. 

Senator Arken. You could not put the extra 20 percent in the 
acreage reserve. 

Senator Eastnanp. Let’s ask a question. If the farmer takes a 
whipping, if the bill is passed, do you agree that if his acreage has 
been reduced, the total cost of operating a farm which in reality is the 
cost of production, has not declined ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotew. No. Certainly not. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, under which program would the farmer 
make the most money ¢ 

Mr. RanpoipH. ae I think he can make the most money under 
a program which has far less acreage restriction than we are going 
to get into pretty soon. Under the legislation we now have, Senator, 
we are going to—if we keep price support as high—and it will proba- 
bly be higher next year—we are sure to get Tess consumption, less 
acreage. “We use the 10 million figure in “the statement to be con- 
servative, but unless Congress takes some action along the line we 
are talking about to make cotton more competitive in the domestic 
market we will have to make acreage cuts aimed at producing less 
than 10 million bales. 

Senator Easrianp. If acreage increased, the unit-per-acre cost could 
decrease ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. That is right. 

Senator EastLanp. He could make more money under what you 
advocate now, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Yes, sir. Over a period years, it certainly would, 
in my opinion. 

Senator Easrianp. Let’s say that we pass no farm bill now; we got 
an acreage allotment this year of 17,600,000 acres. Could we retain 
that national allotment for the next 10 years, or would there be a 
drastic reduction in acreage? 
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Mr. Ranvoteu. If the law is left as it is, Senator, it is my opinion 
there would be a very drastic curtailment in the acreage or else, we 
would grow cotton that would be considerably 

Senator Eastianp. The figures show, don’t they, that—some studies 
show 5 years from now—that the national allotment will be down to 
12,800,000 acres ? 

Mr. Ranpo.en. Well, yes, sir. I think it would be at least that 
low. I can give youa better example. If the allotment in 1956 had 
been determined, irr espective, of the minimum acreage allotment in the 
law, the allotment for 1957 which was written into the act of 1956, 
would have been less than 7 million acres. 

Senator Eastnanp. We have an export price of 27 cents a pound. 

Mr. Ranpotren. Yes, approximately. 

Senator Easttanp. Approximately 27 cents a pound at the ware- 
house in the country. What effect has that price had on foreign pro- 
duction of cotton ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I believe that there has been no increase in this 
year, in foreign production. 

Senator Eastianp. In fact, there has been a reduction in foreign 
production, has there not? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Y es,sir. I understand that to be true. 

Senator Eastianp. Then that program, coupled with this acreage, 
would certainly not increase the foreign production of cotton. It 
would decrease it, would it not ? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. That is right. 

Senator Easrianp. Because, along this stage, the more marginal 
areas in foreign countries are going out of production now, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Ranpotew. In my opinion it is. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastuanp. Thank you. 

Senator Arken. I have another question. 

Let us assume that we decided to maintain our foreign exports up 
around 71% and 8 million bales through subsidization—we would have 
to do that, I expect, to retain it—and let us assume too, that the export 
price for cotton middling inch goes up to 37 cents. 

Mr. Ranvorpn. I think it will, sir. 

Senator Arken. That will mean, roughly, 10 cents a pound subsidy 
on exports, would it not? Would you want to venture any guess as 
to what effect that would have on the domestic manufacturers? They 
still use more than 60 percent of the crop. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Of course, anything I say would be a guess but we 
feel like within 5 years, I believe you “said 5 to 7 years, certainly, the 
consumption in this country at that level of price, on account of com- 
petition, would get down to 7 million bales, maybe less. 

Senator Arken. Do you mean domestic consumption would get 
down to 7 million bales while we are subsidizing to keep up exports? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Do you believe if the program you suggest is 
adopted, that would result in a few years’ time in a total disappearance 
of cotton of 18 to 20 million bales a year ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. This of course, is only a part of this. It is a 1-year 
tryout to be voted on by the producers, but what I do believe is this: 
If we keep our cotton competitive from the standpoint of price, and 
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research, and promotion, in price and quality, and salesmanship, both 
in the domestic market and the world market, within a period of 5 to 
7 years or something like that, I believe we could increase the use of 
it in this country—and for export to 18 or 20 million bales. 

Senator Arken. Just one more question. If your program should 
be approved by the farmers and put in effect next year, could we learn 
the results from that program in time next year to use it as a guide 
in shaping the program for the following years ? 

Mr. Ranpoipu. Yes, sir. 

Senator ArkEN. How would that come about. 

Mr. Ranvouren. Well, at least, you would know that the producers 
of cotton wanted to go in the direction of making cotton competitive 
on account of having voted for this alternative. Obviously, we would 
not be advocating the bill if we did not think the producers would 
vote for it. We la our judgment on the meetings we held. 

Senator Arken. Do you think a majority of the cotton farmers 
want a change in the program to permit them to plant greater acre- 
ages 

Mr. Ranpotex. Yes. We believe that. 

Senator Arcken. That is all the questions I have. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Randolph, now, rayon staple fiber is a 
synthetic that is highly competitive with cotton, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ranvotrex. That is right. 

Senator Easrianp. It is highly competitive with staples above an 
inch, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I think that is right. 

Senator Symineron. What was your question ? 

Senator Easrianp. It is highly competitive with staples longer 
than an inch. Rayon staple fiber is selling at a base price of 29 
cents a pound, is it not ? 

Mr. RanpoupH. I think that is correct. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. Well now, isn’t it correct that cotton is inher- 
ently a better product and at 2 or 3 cents a pound above the rayon 
price, they are competitive ? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Yes. For many uses, Senator. 

Senator Easttanp. Where are they competitive ? 

Mr. RanpouprxH. In household goods; wearing apparel; many uses. 
Cotton has about 415 to 420 end uses. 

Of course, each one of them differs to some extent, but we feel like 
the suggested price would be more competitive. 

Senator Easttanp. Yes. Now, in the past few years, they have 
not been competitive, have they ? 

Mr. Ranvotreu. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. Would you place in the record, the figures of 
the increased consumption of rayon in this country ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I don’t have them with me. 

Senator Eastianp. I say, would you get them for the record? 
Mr. Ranpoirenu. Yes, sir. We would. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


World production of man-made fibers 
[Million bale equivalents] 
I) 
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Source: Caleulated from statistics published in Textile Organon, June 1957. 


Senator Eastianp. Well now, isn’t it true that the increased con- 
sumption of rayon in 1955, just the increased consumption, cost our 
domestic market for cotton a million bales? 

Mr. Ranpoten. I think so, Senator. I believe that the increase 
in synthetic fiber since World War II has been about 5 million bales 
in this country. 

Senator Eastianp. It is much greater than that. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Well, I was speaking from memory. 

Senator Easrianp. The cause of this price disparity was that new 
rayon manufacturing facilities were started. Their construction was 
started more than a year ago. Isn’t it correct that by the end of this 
year, the increase in production of rayon staple fiber will be 28 per- 
cent? That is, we will have a further increase at the end of this year 
in new rayon plants because of cotton’s noncompetitive position with 
rayon ? 

Mr. Ranpoien. I know there will be considerable increase, Sen- 
ator. I accept your statement as to the percentage, I assume it is 
correct. 

Senator Eastitanp. Would you get all the figures and place them 
in the record? I think they ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Ranpotren. We will do that. We will be glad to. 

The CHarrman. Glad to have you present those for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


RAYON STAPLE FIBER PRICES 
United States 

Rayon staple fiber prices in the United States were adjusted downward to 
29 cents per pound in March 1957. Prices have remained at this level since 
March. 

Prior to this reduction prices had been listed at 31 cents per pound by 1 pro- 
ducer for about a year. Before that this producer had a listed price of 34 
cents per pound. The other large producer had a quoted price of 32 cents per 
pound from November 1, 1955, to March 1957 and 34 cents prior to November 
1, 1955. However, it is certain that rayon staple was being sold below the 
listed prices before the downward adjustment in March of 1957. 


Foreign 


Rayon staple fiber prices abroad were quoted from 28 to 35 cents per pound 
prior to the United States cotton export sales program. To meet the increased 
competition from cotton under this program, major foreign producers except 
in the United Kindgom have generally revised their prices.. Producers in the 
United Kingdom have maintained their price of 28 cents per pound. Japanese 
prices declined from 30 cents per pound to a low of 23 cents, but prices in other 
countries were cut only 2 to 5 cents per pound, and now are at about the same 
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level or slightly higher than those in the United Kingdom. In spite of the re- 
ductions in foreign rayon staple fiber prices, cotton consumption in these coun- 
tries has expanded at a more rapid rate than that of staple fiber. 


PRICE COMPARISONS BETWEEN COTTON AND RAYON STAPLE FIBER 


To get a true comparison of cotton and rayon staple fiber prices, it is neces- 
sary to allow for premiums and discounts on different qualities of cotton, for 
the larger waste factor in spinning cotton, and for the locations at which prices 
are quoted. The qualities of cotton vary from fabric to fabric and also within 
each type of fabric. The waste percentage varies with the quality of the 
cotton, the quality of the fabric, and the processing employed. The resale 
value of the waste, which must be considered, varies. Any isolated example 
which purports to show you the difference between the mill cost of cotton and 
rayon can be misleading. However, calculations taking all these factors into 
account can be made giving comparisons between the mill cost of cotton and of 
rayon staple fiber for the principal fabrics woven. For about two-thirds of 
the cotton fabrics woven in the United States the mill difference is between 8 
and 11 cents per pound. These differences in true cost are what the textile mills 
have to consider in selecting their raw materials. 


RAYON STAPLE FIBER EXPANSION 


Viscose rayon staple fiber plants coming into production are expected to 
boost production capacity in December 1958 to 547 million pounds or the 
equivalent of 114 million cotton bales. This compares with actual production 
of 341 million pounds or 780,000 cotton bale equivalents in 1956. This addi- 
tional capacity would allow an expansion of nearly 60 percent in production in 
1959 over 1956 if price relationships between cotton and rayon are such that 
textile mill managements wanted to shift from cotton to rayon staple. 

Senator Symrneton. I have a couple of questions I would like to 
ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Randolph, you would agree, would you 
not, that the most important single problem facing the cotton in- 
dustry is regaining its lost markets? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. We said something like that in our statement. We 
said: 
the most important single concept relating to the cotton problem is, in our 
opinion, the recognition that any program should promote maximum marketing 
and use of cotton. 

Senator Symrneron. I noticed that. And you would also agree 
would you not, that to regain those markets, cotton must be priced 
competitively with foreign cotton as well as domestic synthetic 
fibers? 

Mr. Ranpvoten. There is more than that to it. 

Senator Symrncron. Let me read the question again, so you under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I cannot answer it yes or no. 

Senator Symineton. And you would also agree, would you not, 
that to regain those markets, cotton must be priced competitively 
with foreign cotton as well as domestic synthetic fibers ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I could not quite agree to that, because there are 
two other factors in it that have to do with whether you get the 
market or not. One of them is price; one is quality; and the other, 
of course, is the promotional salesmanship you put behind it. It 
varies with different uses. Rayon gets the business in the case of 
tire cord, because you can make tires about 92 cents cheaper with 
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rayon than you can with cotton. Price is otie of the very impor- 
tant factors. We are moving here, for competitive price. 

Senator Symrneron. When you talk about price, you are talking 
about the price per se. I will revise the question and ask it this way. 
Would you agree that to regain those markets, cotton must be com- 
petitive with foreign cotton as well as with domestic synthetic fibers? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That is the same question. 

Senator Symineton. No, it is not. You brought up quality and I 
eliminated the word “price.” Therefore, I just say, competitive 
with foreign cotton as well as with domestic synthetic fibers. 

Mr. Ranpotru. In some uses that is true; yes. 

Senator Easttanp. What you mean is, fundamentally, they have 
to be competitive ? 

Senator Symineron. Is that right, sir? 

Mr. Ranvoutreu. We said that in our presentation. 

Senator Eastianp. I think that is correct. 

Senator Symineton. What price do you think represents a com- 
petitive price under the present conditions ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We are suggesting for 1958, in supporting this 
bill, approximately 32 cents a pound, which is 75 percent of parity. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think that would be a competitive 

rice ? 
’ Mr. Ranvotexu. For many uses it is. 

Senator Symincton. Seventy-five percent of parity price on Mid- 
dling inch cotton, was approximately 31.2 cents. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. That is this year. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. The last cotton exports sale was made 
on June 11, when the price was 27.66 cents per pound on Middling 
inch basis, and this would be 66 percent of current parity. That 
would be approximately the current world competitive price. If 
you come in here with a bill recommending 75 percent parity, and the 
ast price of June 11, export sales, was 66 percent parity, how can 
you say your bill is making your cotton competitive? 

Mr. Ranpoupeu. This bill applies not to 1957 but to 1958 and the 
price supports, in our opinion, under the present law, in 1958, will 
be approximately 37 cents a pound. In 1958, we will have an entirely 
different situation than what we have now, unless there is some change 
in the legislation. 

Senator Symineton. What you are saying then is is that you are 
basing your position, for the record, on the fact that by 1958 you 
“Think” the world market will be at least 75 percent of the current 
parity. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. No, sir. 

Senator SymineTon. Let me repeat my question here. 

Mr. Ranpoten. What I am talking about is the domestic United 
States support price, Senator. I was not 

Senator Symrneton. The domestic United States support price 
today is 77 percent of parity or 31.25 cents per pound based on Mid- 
dling inch cotton ¢ 

Mr. RanpotrH. Well, the price support now 

Senator Eastianp. Parity today is 100 percent. 

Senator Symineton. I am talking about the percent of parity. 

Mr. Ranpotpw. You are talking about the price support. 

Senator Symineton. Right. 
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Mr. Ranvoten. That has been announced for the 1957 crop, I as- 
sume. That has been announced at 17 percent of parity which is 
31.65 cents per pound for Middling inch. 

Senator Symrneron. If you advocate a bill here with 75 pereent 
of parity, or 31.25 cents per pound and the last world price was 66 
percent parity, or 27.66 cents per pound, what you would be doing 
is to require the Government to take over the neuOp and absorb that 
differential. This is what your bill does is it not ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. This plan contemplates a continuation of the export 
sales program, under Public Law 480, and also under the appropriate 
section here of the Agricultural Act of 1956, that you had this year 
and will have next year. As I stated earlier, we are recommending 
a change in that, in the beginning of the next marketing year. 

Senator Symincron. So, if you increase the acreage 20 percent ; 
maintain a price support at 75 percent of parity; while have'a world 
price of around 66 percent parity, you will have to continue with 
Public Law 480 and the other export subsidy programs therefore 
what you actually will do, based on your bill, is to increase tremend- 
ously the amount of subsidy that the American taxpayer will have 
to put in the cotton program, will you not ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. You don’t think that ? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. It will decrease it. 

Senator Symineron. Would you explain how? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Let me tell you why. We are talking about the 
export program. If this law continues like it is, then, as Senator 
Aiken brought out here, an export subsidy of around 10 cents a pound 
for 1958, will be necessary, Whereas if you pass this bill, it will be 
about 5 cents or about half as much. 

Senator Jounston. I believe you acknowledge there is something in 
the supply and demand ? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. On April 9, Mr. John Lynn of the American 
Farm Bureau appeared before the House Agricultural Committee to 
testify on H. R. 77. This bill provided for equalization payments for 
the difference between 75 and 90 percent of parity. In a prepared 
statement, Mr. Lynn said that 75 percent parity support level would 
make no provision for the expansion of our total cotton market. In 
fact, further reduction in cotton acreage would soon be necessary if 
cotton yields continued to rise. 

That is what he said about the 75 percent parity, that is part of 
your bill. Therefore 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Lynn 

Senator Symrneron. Let me finish, please. 

It would appear on April 9, the Farm Bureau felt that 75 percent 
of parity was not a competitive price. Now, you have come up with 
a proposal that would set the support price at 75 percent parity, and 
you have stated that cotton needs to be competitive with the world 
market, and with domestic synthetics. My question to you, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, is this. Can you explain that dise -repancy ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, I expect that Mr. Lynn’s statement is taken 
out of its context and probably, if it were read as a whole, why, maybe 
I could explain it. 
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Senator Symineron. Do you have the record on that, please? I 
will read it in the whole, and let you see if it is out of context. I have 
another question while we are waiting. 

It would appear a price equal to 75 percent of parity would require 
the CCC to take over a large quantity of the cotton crop. If this cot- 
ton is to be moved, an export sales program will have to be continued. 
How do you propose to avoid this? Should your proposal be accepted 
and enacted into law ? 

Mr. Ranpvotrx. We will take over a lot less cotton under this pro- 
posal than we would under the law as it is now written, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But under some of the other bills before this 
committee the CCC would not take over any cotton. I will read from 
page 8 of the statement of the American Farm Bureau Federation by 
John C, Lynn, legislative director, April 9, 1957, if I may. It is not 
too long, but the record ought to be clear. 


The January 1957 parity price for cotton was 36.56 cents per pound. The 
present parity price is slightly higher and parity prices have been rising from 
year to year as a result of the operation of the modernized parity formula. On 
the basis of January 1957 parity prices, the difference between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of parity is 5.48 cents per pound or $26.80 per running bale. Thus, if mar- 
ket prices were to average 75 percent of parity, the annual cost of the proposed 
payments would be $241.2 million on the domestic consumption of 9 million 
bales, and an additional $134 million more on exports, if we were to export 5 
million bales. The total subsidy payments on domestic consumption and exports 
of 14 million bales could amount to $375 million. Even this large expenditure 
would not necessarily eliminate the need for an export program under present 
conditions. 

On the basis of January 1957 parity and the current loan differentials, 75 
percent of parity amounts to approximately 30.82 cents per pound for middling 
1-inch cotton. The Commodity Credit Corporation recently has been selling 
cotton for export at an average rate of 27.42 cents per pound basis on mid- 
dling 1 inch. Thus, a export subsidy of 3.4 cents per pound would be required 
under present conditions, in addition to the production payments proposed in 
this bill. This would amount to a cost of $83 million on annual exports of 5 
million running bales. Thus the total cost of maintaining a market for 14 
million bales of cotton under the approach suggested by H. R. 877 could approxi- 
mate $450 million per year without making any provision for the expansion of 
eur total cotton market. In fact, further reduction in cotton acreage would 
soon be necessary if cotton yields continued to rise. The adoption of a pay- 
ment program for cotton might set a precedent for other commodities. The 
cost of an across-the-board production payment plan and the damage that it 
could do to American agriculture are beyond calculation. 


Now, that is the full context of the statement. It is rather clear 
to most of us. Would you care to comment on it? 

Mr. Ranpotrx. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You would not say what I said was out of con- 
text, would you ? 

Mr. Ranponru. It seemed to me to be. 

Senator Symrneron. It still does, after I read that? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. That is the full context. Is there any differ- 
ence between what is in there and what I said? 

Mr. Ranporru. Yes,sir. I think so. 

We feel like this. Thirty-two cents is a reasonable competitive 
figure. I assume from your question you think it should be lower 
than that. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I would assume from your questions that you think 
that we are advocating too high a price. 
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Senator Symineron. I did not say that. My criticism was that you 
advocate a 75 percent parity as a competitive price and it looks to me 
as if 75 percent of parity is not a competitive price, and it would seem 
that this gentleman, Mr. Lynn, from the Farm Bureau, agreed with 
my position and did not agree with yours. That is what I was get- 
ting at. 

Mr. Ranvotex. He agrees with my position. 

Senator Symineron. Then he can come up here and refute his 
April 9 statement. 

Mr. Ranvotru. He was here, and he had to leave. He and Senator 
Aiken. 

Senator Symineron. I am sorry he did. 

Mr. Ranvoutrx. On some kind of a program. 

Senator Srmrneton. It would appear that a price equal to 75 per- 
cent of parity 

The CuarrmMan. Is he coming back ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. Will you see that he comes back ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes. 

Senator Syminetron. The main point is that on April 9 Mr. Lynn 
stated that 75 percent of parity would not increase the cotton market; 
now you say it will. It would appear a price equal to 75 percent of 
parity would require the CCC to take over large quantities of the 
cotton crop. If this cotton is to be moved, an export sales program will 
have to be continued. How do you propose to avoid this should 
your proposal be accepted and enacted into law? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. This is a continuation. 

Senator Symineton. Continuation ? 

Mr. Ranporrn. 1958. This is the 1958 proposal and you must 
bear in mind that it is one to be voted on by the producers and a part 
of it would be the export sales program. It is not written in this 
law but it is already in the law and it is the section of the act of 
1956. That does not have a termination date. It will stay in effect 
until it is repealed by Congress, and it will be in effect in 1958, in my 
opinion, because I don’t believe Congress will repeal it. So we will 
have an export program. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. It will be a subsidy program or a competitive 
bid sales program. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Whether it costs 10 cents or whether it costs 5 cents 
or whatever it costs, under the plan, what we have for 1958 here, looks 
like it costs about 5 cents. Under the present legislation, it will be 
about 10 cents a pound. 

Senator Symineron. You say under your new legislation, you think 
it will cost 5 cents; under current legislation it costs 10 cents? 

Mr. Ranpotru. In approximate figures. 

Senator Symrneron. Why do you think it will cost 5 cents? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. For this reason. We think that the price support 
in 1958, in round rough figures, wouldd be about 37 cents. We are 
selling on the world market. for 27. That is 10 cents. If the do- 
mestic price is 32 cents, why then, you take 27 from that, and you 
get 5—5 cents. 

Senator Syminctron. How do you figure that this will cost less 
when you have a 20 percent increased production ? 
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Mr. Ranvoiru. Well, 75 percent of parity. That would be the 
price support for 1958 under the legislation that we are referring 
to here, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, yesterday morning 

Mr. Ranpoten. It might sell above that level, of course. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, in the testimony given here yesterday 
it was pointed out that if domestic consumption is to increase, cotton 
must regain the market it has lost to competitive synthetic fibers. 
How does your bill meet that requirement? 

Mr. Ranpotru. It is a step in that direction. Our opinion is 
many, many uses of cotton right here, would be a competitive price 
on the domestic market. 

Senator Symincton. Now, you approve of an export sales pro- 
gram, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. Yes, sir. We support a provision that is now in 
the law, making that possible. 

Senator Symrneron. Why are you against a direct payment 
program ? 

Mr. Ranporrn. A direct sales program ? 

Senator Syminetron. A direct farm payment—compensatory 
payments ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotren. Well, for several reasons. I will name a few of 
them. 

Senator EasrLaAnp. You are talking about compensatory payments, 
or are you talking about an export sales program based on export 
subsidy ? 

Senator Symineron. Let’s first take the latter, the export sales 
program. 

Mr. Ranpotren. On payments for export program? We don’t op- 
pose that. 

Senator Symrineton. You don’t oppose that? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You oppose a compensatory program com- 
parable to what we now have on wool ? 

Mr. Ranpo.ru. Yes, sir. Not on wool, but on other things. Wool 
is a net import commodity. 

Senator Symineron. You oppose it on anything else ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. That is right. Wool is an import commodity in 
this country and cotton is an export. 

Senator Symrneron. We put the wool program in so we would have 
more production, but we had less last year. Yesterday morning Un- 
der Secretary McLain testified : 

Through June 14, 1957, 74,000 sales had been registered with the CCC, and 
equalization payments of $12,326,000 had been made by CCC to exporters on the 
cotton products exported under the program since August 1, 1956, the beginning 
of the current marketing year. Mr. McLain testified as to the difficulty of 
administering this support subsidy program and in general indicated that it 
Was an undesirable but necessary program. 

If enacted, how would your bill meet this problem ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. I believe—I am not sure, but I believe that what 
you are speaking of there, Senator, is the export program for cotton 
textiles; is it not? 

Senator Symineron. That is right. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, it would not change that situation. This 
legislation would not. 
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Senator Symineron. Not only the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
many others commented that the handling of agricultural commodi- 
ties should be returned to the normal channels of trade. Do you think 
this would be accomplished under your bill ? 

Mr. Ranpoiren. No, sir; not entirely. 

Senator SymineTox. W ell, now, some of us are interested in the 
family-sized farm and the small] farm, and several of the other pend- 
ing bills make special provisions for the small producer, those with 
4 or 5 acres. The bill that I have sponsored was for 4 acres, and the 
bill of Senator Stennis was 5 acres. How does your proposal pro- 
tect or assist this group of farmers? 

Mr. Ranpoten. W rell, it leaves in effect the legislation that is now 
on the books, about the 4-acre minimum allotment. 

Senator Symincron. Your bill provides for a referendum in which 
one of the alternatives is to continue under the present law. From 
the estimates that were given me, this would mean the 1958 crop of 
cotton would be support priced between 85 and 87 percent of parity, 
and with low acreage allotments. It seems that everyone is in agree- 
ment that this would be a step in the wrong direction from the cotton’s 
long-run viewpoint, because it would continue to price cotton out of 
the markets. It is difficult for me to see why, therefore, you should 
made one of the choices in your bill an undesirable one. Would you 
care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes. That is what farmers now have as legisla- 
tion. We are not inclined to take it away from them without a 
referendum. 

Senator Symrneton. Is that your answer to the question ? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Yes,sir. I think it is a good answer. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, sir. Now, all of these exports 
must be subsidized by Goverment payments at a great cost. Do you 
want to continue this expensive program ? 

Mr. Ranpo.pew. Well, as I explained, it would be less expensive if 
this legislation is enacted, than it will be if it is not. 

Senator JoHnston. Just a moment. Have you read what the De- 
partment has said in regard to that? 

Mr. Ranpoieu. No, sir. 

Senator Jounston. I would like to read it, Mr. Randolph. 

It is impossible to make a reasonably accurate estimate of the probable cost to 
the Government, if S. 2273 is enacted. However, assuming that the bill would 
result is not less than 3,500,000 additional acres of cotton, that at least 2,500,000 
additional bales were produced, and that 2 million bales of the additional pro- 
duction were placed under loan and not redeemed, an increase of roughly, $233 
million in the usual outlay of CCC capital funds would result. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Mr. Ranpoipx. Well, two things, Senator. One is that that is on 
a different subject from Senator ~ Symington’s question, I believe. 

Senator Jounsron. You are talking about your bill. 

Mr. Ranpoten. No. He asked me about the cost—the export cost. 
That is what I was answering. 

Senator Symrneron. The basis of the defense of your bill—one of 
the pillars of the defense of your bill—is based on the cost of the ex- 
port program. 


Senator JoHnston. On the whole cost. 
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Mr. Ranpotrn. Well, you are speaking of this statement from the 
Department, which speaks of an accumulation of additional cotton. 
Of course, I don’t agree with what the statement says there, neces- 
sarily, and I just have had one reading of it. I don’t know what com- 
ment I want to make on it, but it is on a different subject from the 
question asked me by Senator Symington. 

The Cuatrman. But the sum and substance was, would it cost more ? 

Mr. RanpoipeH. Yes. 

Senator Symrveron. You understand that the Department came up 
here yesterday and testified against your bill? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I was not here, but I heard they did. I don’t care 
to comment on the Department’s testimony. I have not read it. 

Senator Symineron. I will quote from Secretary McLain’s state- 
ment: 


As pointed out above, we are in general accord with many of the objectives of 
these bills, but since we do not believe the bills offer the necessary, sound, and 
realistic means and method for accomplishing these objectives, we have not 
recommended the enactment of any of them. 

So, I guess he is against all the bills, including yours. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I guess so. Apparently. 

Senator Symineron. Let me ask you—I have this final question, 
and I thank you for your courtesy in letting me ask some questions. 
Rather than to offer what, to us seems the undesirable alternative in 
your bill, that we mentioned before, would it not be better to let the 
farmers vote between your proposal of 75-percent parity price support 
with increased acreages as No. 1 choice; or, No. 2, one of the equaliza- 
tion program plans that are pending before this committee. Would 
that not be a more logical and reasonable choice for the farmer to 
vote on? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Why don’t you think so? 

Mr. RanpvotpH. I don’t think so. 

Senator Symineton. Why not? 

Mr. RanvotrH. Well, if you want to get in this payment business, 
I can discuss it a little, but we are, in our annual meeting resolutions, 
we are on record as opposed to direct payments of the kind you men- 
tioned, compensatory. We are against them in principle because we 
think the farmer has to depend for a major portion of his income 
on the appropriation of Congress. 

Two things would result. Either 1 or 2 things would result. 
One of them, we would not get the payment, or else the Government 
would have far more control over us than we like to see. That is 
No. 1. 

No. 2, if we did this in the case of cotton, almost certainly, we 
would have to do it in the case of other commodities. If you paid 
a nickle a quart on milk, I think you have about 60 billion quarts 
of milk a year in this country. That would be $3 billion. 

Senator Symineton. We are talking about cotton. We are not 
talking about milk. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes, sir. I am trying to make a point here. If 
extend the payment idea to agriculture as a whole, it would amount 
to a vast sum of money, probably as much as a minimum of $6 billion 
and it could amount to as much as, maybe, $18 billion. 
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Senator Symrneron. On the other hand, you already got it on 
wool. Therefore, you have a “unique” case. Now, I am not saying 
I am for it but I do want your epee you have 1 unique case, 
why can’t you have 2 unique cases? 

Mr. Ranpotpex. Wool, as I explained, is a different proposition. 
It is a net import commodity and cotton is an export commodity. 

Senator Symrneron. As I understand it then, you would prefer 
to have cotton continue to price itself out of the market rather than 
support a compensatory payment plan. Is that correct? 

fr. Ranvouex. It is not correct. 

Senator Symincron. Don’t you think if farmers voted for one of 
your alternatives that it would price cotton out of the markets? 

Mr. Ranvoteu. If they voted for the present program, provided 
by Law 458, the price of cotton—the price support for cotton—would 
be approximately 37 cents a pound, It would not be competitive. 
That is one of the reasons why I think the farmers would vote for 
the alternative. 

Widespread understanding has developed in recent years among 
cotton producers, about the fact that you must be competitive in the 
market. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I asked quite a few questions 
of Mr. Randolph and I appreciate his gracious courtesy in letting me 
do so. I would like to make a short statement at this point. 

In my opinion, one of the major weaknesses of this bill is it does 
not put cotton on a competitive basis with either world market or 
synthetic materials. An acreage increase of 20 percent, while main- 
taining a 75 percent parity price support, will cause the Government 
to continue to take over enormous quantities of cotton. This of 
course, means storage handling and finally, export subsidy, to move 
this cotton, and it does not make cotton competitive. The Farm Bu- 
reau officially indicated that in their opinion, 75 percent parity price 
support will not provide for market expansion. Of these bills, S. 
2296 and S. 1924 are very similar. We would be willing to accept 
most of the features in the Stennis bill, Mr. Chairman, because we 
think that either it or S. 2226 would make a real improvement in the 
cotton situation. 

I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Might I say, Mr. Chairman, we don’t all agree. 
We all have that privilege. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask a question or two, Mr. 
Randolph. 

In view of the opposition of the Department of Agriculture to this 
bill, do you believe that the President would sign it, even if Congress 
enacted it? : 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I hate to comment on that. There is no way for 
me deg Senator, but I am inclined to think he would, if Congress 
passed it. 

Senator Youna. I used to be that optimistic 2 or 3 years ago. I 
learned a lesson. 

Senator East.anp. Would this cost less than the present program ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. It costs less money; it saves the Government 
money. 

Senator Youna. I was not getting into that. 
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Under this bill, you would have the price support of 75 percent 
of parity, and increase your acreage about 314 million acres, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agr iculture. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I think that is right; 3 million, anyway. Twenty 
percent of 17,585, is what? About three and one-half. 

Senator Youne. Now, the wheat producers have a price support 
of 75 percent of parity for next year. They have taken about a one- 
third cut in acreage. The actual production dropped about 25 per- 
cent. Do you suppose the Farm Bureau wheat producers would 
speak to me if I voted for this legislation and went back to North 
Dakota during the recess of Congress? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. I think they would speak to you, Senator. 

Senator Jounsron. Did you read next to the last paragraph? 

The Cuarman. They might not vote for him. That is what he has 
in mind, 

Senator Arken. They have already done that. 

Mr. Ranpvortpu. I don’t know. They have been voting for him. 

Senator Youne. Well, I think it is well to bring this legislation 
before the Congress. I know cotton producers have wan real prob- 
lems. So have the other commodities. Frankly, I don’t see any 
chance whatever of getting major legislation through this year with 
the present confused thinking regarding all farm programs. Next 
year I hope will be better. 

Mr. Ranpvotpen. We want to do the very best we can. 

Senator Youne. I think you are right in doing it. Frankly, I don’t 
see any chance whatever of getting major legislation through. There 
is so much disunity among the farm groups “and everyone is thinking 
in different directions, it seems tome. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Randolph, there is one question I would like to ask you. Will 
you tell us in a nutshell, how you hope that this bill will cost less than 
the present program, and use figures. You must have them since you 
allege that it costs less. I don’t want any assumptions, but you know 
what the program has cost up to now. I wish you would take this 
into consideration. We have today, under the Government loan and 
also private ownership, in excess of—we really have in excess of 11% 
billion bales. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. We don’t have that much now, do we, sir? 

The Cuarrman. The carryover would be a little over 1114 billion 
bales. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. The carryover, I think, is about 1014 

The Cuarrman. We had the expert tell us it is 111/ 6. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. That is not all in the hands of the Government, 
Senator. There is only less than 6 million bales held by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. Will you answer the question I ask you? 

Mr. Ranvorru. I will try to, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You said it would cost less. I would like to have 
it stated in the record specifically. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Two reasons. Export payments would be less, as I 
stated, in 1958. 

The Cuatrman. How do you figure that, with 6 million bales in the 
hands of the Government now, that could be sold under prices. 
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Mr. Ranpoten. That will be sold in the 1957-58 market year. 1 am 
talking about the 1958-59 market year, Senator. 

The second point is that I think there would be less cotton to go 
into the Government loan under this program than under present 
legislation. 

The Cuamman. Of course, that is contrary to the report we have 
from the Department. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Yes, sir, I realize it is contrary. 

The Cuamman. It is all against their figures. That is why I 
wanted you to 

Mr. Ranpotru. I realize— 

The CHamrman. You are right and they are wrong; is that about 
it? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I realize we don’t always agree. 

Senator JoHnston. Why do you believe less would go into the 
loan ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotrn. It is a lower export price than you have in effect 
in 1958. 

Senator Jounston. It is according to what price they get for 
cotton on the outside; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ranvoirx. Well 

Senator Jounston. Doesn’t that enter into it, too? 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Our contention is, regardless of what some other 

Senator Jonnston. The support price—that price would fall away. 
You probably would sell more, of course, in the market. 

Mr. Ranpourn. If you have a support price of 32 cents, I think 
more cotton would be sold direct to the mills than would be with a 
support price of 37 cents, and that would result in less cotton going 
into loan and less loss on it. That is just obvious. 

Senator Jonnston. Would they buy most of theirs direct from the 
farmers and from the businessmen, or from the Government—the 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. Ranpotrex. The manufacturers in this country buy from the 
farmers. 

Senator JoHnston. From the farmers? You would need more, 
in order to buy it then. 

Mr. RanpotpH. Do you mean we would have to need more? 

Senator Jounsron. You need more cotton in order to buy more 
cotton. They only buy what they need. 

Mr. Ranvorru. I think they would buy more at 32 cents than they 
would at 37 cents. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Lovell. 


STATEMENT OF L. L. LOVELL, PRESIDENT, LOUISIANA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. Lovet, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in the beginning, 
I concur in the statement made by Mr. Randolph on behalf of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation but for the matter of record, 
I would like to go into a little more detail with regard to the think- 
ing behind this proposal, 

This program is a program that was recommended by the cotton 
farmers themselves, as a method of working ourselves out of the diffi- 
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culties we got into. In Louisiana, we held area meetings involving all 
the cotton parishes. We held parish meetings involving nearly all the 
cotton parishes and held community meetings involving a number 
of the larger cotton parishes. At these meeings, we asked the farmers 
to review what had happened to their individual operations under 
the present legislation, with particular emphasis to yields per acre; 
profits per bale, and general sales of cotton. : 

We had seen from 1953 to 1955, that a 30-percent reduction 
in acres had been almost entirely offset by 30-percent increase in yield. 
In the farmers’ mind, the reason for this is very simple. You have 
transposed the economics from bales of cotton to acres of land. 
Whereas the farmer was normally concerned with how cheap he 
could raise a bale of cotton, he is now concerned with how aie he 
can make on an acre of land and he has attempted to replace acres 
with fertilizer, insecticides, and so on; and he has been very success- 
ful in doing so. 

Now, there is some difference of opinion among the cotton farmers 
as to how high we can go in yield, but it was unanimously agreed 
that if we continue under the present type of program, that we bet- 
ter start thinking about a bale to the acre on a national average; 
which would mean if you had a 14-million bale market, you have a 
14-million acre allotment. If you had 10-million bale market, you 
had a 10-million allotment. There were a number of people that 
think we can go as high as a bale and a quarter per acre on a national 
average. 

I would like to point out these increases in yields have occurred 
not in the irrigated section, but primarily in the rain-belt section. 

It was obvious to the farmer that if we did not make some change 
in this false economy, that we will continue to reduce acres, reduce 
profits per bale, and reduce allotments. Actually, what we are try- 
ing to do is sell bales of cotton. In regard to price supports, the 
farmers are very concerned about the fact that the price supports 
have become the selling price of cotton. Under these conditions, 
Government employees an@ offices are the selling offices for the cot- 
ton. The Government tells‘the farmer what the price of cotton will 
be. He has no recourse, since the independent buyers are not there 
to give a separate appraisal from the Government. However, the 
farmers in Louisiana recognize that the financing of agriculture is so 
intimately tied up with price supports, that you cannot make any 
drastic change in this situation in any one year. 

As far as we can find out, about 50 percent of all the cotton in 
Louisiana is financed by the production credit associations, which in 
turn, borrow money on the prospects of price supports, 

Senator Symrneton. Would you repeat that statement ? 

Mr. Lovett. About 50 percent of the cotton in Louisiana is financed 
by production credit associations, which are actually borrowing money 
on the basis of the Government price support. Without price sup- 
ports, the production credit associations say they could not operate; 
certainly, not in the magnitude they have been operating. Therefore, 
anything we do to correct this thing has to be done slowly. 

The situation is like being on a high steeple, and the wind gets to 
blowing, and the Department is recommending that we jump off, and 
we are recommending that we crawl down. 
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in Louisiana said, “In working ourselves out of this problem, it would 
be more sensible to hold price supports where they are now, and let 
the acres increase, rather than hold the acres where they are now, and 
let the price supports go back up.” We feel that one of the worse 
things that could happen to the cotton industry would be to allow the 
present law to put the price supports back to 85, to 90 percent of 
parity, where they will go next year if we don’t change the legislation. 
We recognize that the proposal we are recommending is not a final 
answer, but we do think it is the farmers’ recommendation as to what 
we can live with, to work ourselves out from under Government 
regimentation. It is only a step in the right direction. 

The cotton farmer in Louisiana does not think it would be wise 
with the 1 percent of people who produce cotton, to depend on the 
99 percent who consume it, for their existence. And unless we begin 
to deregimentize the cotton farmer, the time is not very far off that 
the cotton farmer will be directly working for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for all practical purposes, would be a share cropper for the 
Federal Government. This we do not want to see, whether it is 
brought about by too high price supports, or whether it is brought 
about by direct payments. We think the program the Farm Bureau 
is recommending is the farmer’s answer to what we can live with and 
begin to work himself in the right direction. 

Now, we realize that all the farmers in Louisiana did not have a 
voice in this, but the unanimity of opinion of those that did lead us to 
feel sure that this represents an overwhelming majority of opinion, 
and we are willing to submit to a referendum of this decision. If 
the farmer votes to the contrary, then we will agree that we did not 
talk to the right people. 

I think that covers the statement I wish to make, Senator, I wish 
to say that—to reemphasize—that this is a program that the farmers 
themselves have recommended and I certainly hope the committee 
sees fit to give them a chance to move in this direction. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lovell, how much less will that mean to the 
farmer per bale, if this program goes through, than what they would 
obtain ? 

Mr. Lovetxi. About $25 a bale. 

The CHatrMan. $25 a bale? 

Mr. Lovett. Maybe as low as $15. $25 is the highest figure; $15 
is the lowest. 

The Cuarrman. Well now, I notice here, in Louisiana, that 40 per- 
cent, in round figures, of the farmers have less than 5 acres. 

Mr. Lovett. Senator, I wish to point out these statistics are the 
very lowest. These statistics are based on the number of contracts 
that the Department has, and we have a number of farmers in 
Louisiana who are farming 15 contracts. In fact, I don’t know 
hardly any farmers in Louisiana that are not farming at least two 
contracts. I, myself,am. Iam a 100-acre farmer on 1 contract, and 
a 5-acre farmer on another. 

The Cuatmrman. Are you contesting the figure of the Department 
when it states that Louisiana had 93.3 percent of their farms within 
this group—that is, under 30 acres? 

Mr. Lovett. When it is applied to individuals, I contest it. Now, 
what they are doing, they are taking the number of contracts. Now, 
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Senator, as you know very well, we have a number of 5-acre con- 
tracts. Most of those contracts are not being farmed by the man it is 
being issued to. 

The Cuatrman. Is that in accordance with law ? 

Mr. Love... Certainly it is in accordance with law. 

The Cuarrman. In other words—— 

Mr. Lovexu. If I rent the man’s land, I rent his contract. These 
statistics are based on contracts, not on actually what is going on. 
What is actually going on is one farmer is farming 2, 3, as high as 
15 different contracts. 

The CHatrman. So that, when these statistics show that almost 40 
percent of the farmers in Louisiana have less than 5 acres, that is 
erroneous ¢ 

Mr. Lovetu. That is very erroneous. 

The Cuarrman. And when it states that 44.4 percent have less than 
15 acres, that is erroneous? 

Mr. Lovetu. That is very erroneous. 

The Cuamman. And when they say 9.7 percent have less than 30 
acres, that is erroneous? 

Mr. Lovetu. That is very erroneous. 

Senator Symrneton. Would the Chair state for the record what 
he is reading from ? 

The Cuarrman. These estimates are from the Agricultural Bureau 
of Economics. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. On the number of contracts. 

The Cuamman. No. No. This is the farms—the number of 
farms, separate farms, under 5 acres, under 15 acres, and under 30 
acres, 

Mr. Lovett. Senator, I am trying to say why the Department is 
wrong on this. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to find out, because somebody used 
40 figures last year, in having a distribution made of one-hundred- 
thousand-some-odd acres to small farmers. When you say that is 
not right 

Mr. Lovexz. That is quite right, Senator. I have 1 contract that 
has a 5-acre minimum on it. I can give you an example of one of 
our farmers in Louisiana. I won’t call his name. I don’t want to 
get him in trouble. 

The CHatrrman. Why not? I thought you said it was legal—t 

vas all right. 

Mr. Lovet. All right. Paul Ransom. Paul has 300 acres. He 
has seven farmers. : 

The Cuarreman. Under his name? 

Mr. Lovetn. The contract is leased under the farmer’s name. He 
can rent it. He can get the contract—it is finalized under his name, 
but it still remains the same contract. 

The CuarrmMan. Does the Department know these details? 

Mr. Loveruz. I am sure they do. 

The Cuatrman. We are going to find that out. 

Mr. Lovetx. I am certain the Department does. 

The CHamman. I am going to ask each member of the Farm 
Bureau from the various States to tell me whether or not that is the 
practice of their own State. I would just like to know it. 
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Mr. Loveti. That would be a good question. I think it would 
clarify some of the misleading statements. 

The Cuarrman. I am assuming that these statistics are correct; 
that almost 40 percent of the farmers in Louisiana have less than 5 
acres. How do you think they would vote with a different differen- 
tial of $25 a bale when their allotment may be less than a half acre? 

Mr. Lovetu. Senator, I don’t think we need to fool ourselves. The 
farmer will not increase his income for 1958, if this proposal goes 
over. We don’t think it will decrease it. We think it will be about 
the same ; however we must look beyond 1958—1960—1965 and so forth. 

The CratrMan. What is the purpose of it? 

Mr. Lovett. The purpose is that the farmer wants to work himself 
back into a position of more freedom and this is his method of going 
about it. Now, we realize that this method will be—— 

The CitarmmMan. But he still receives alloted acres, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Lovety. Yes, sir. You are not going to get out of 25 years’ 
trouble inl year. This isa step in the right direction. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Youne. One further question. What percent of the cot- 
ton production in Louisiana was financed by production credit 
associations ? 

Mr. Lover. The best we can guess is 50 percent. 

Senator Youne. How much by other agencies ? 

Mr. Lovern. Fifty percent—if that guess is right—50 percent by 
other agencies. 

Senator Youne. Do you mean all of the cotton producers need 
financing? None of them are in a position to do their own 
financing ? 

Mr. Lovett. No. Some farmers have enough money to finance 
themselves—not many of them. 

Senator Younc. Practically all of them borrow money ? 

Mr. Lovett. Practically all of them borrow money. 

Senator Younc. The cotton situation is not very healthy is it? 

is the wheat situation different, sir? 

Mr. Lovetu. It is getting a little worse all the time. As the price 
supports are lower, the condition gets a little worse. I will say that, 
but I don’t think our situation is quite as bad as that. I would say 
that a sizable percentage of our farmers don’t need financing, but 
most of the younger fellows, who started since World War II, are 
in trouble. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask a couple, if I may. 

First, you have stated that you want more freedom. I think we 
all want more freedom. In addition I would like to see the cotton 
farmer get a little more money, too. In that connection, I want to 
point out, Mr. Lovell, that from 1952 to 1956 wages increased, on the 
average, 22 percent. Corporation profits after taxes increased 33 per- 
cent from 1952 to 1956. The average common stock price index on 
the New York Stock Exchange, is up 77 percent since 1952, and the 
average decrease in farm income ts 30 percent. 

While the remainder of the economy prospers farm income has 
dropped 30 percent. I mention that because this administration, the 
Agricultural Department, is going to have to take the responsibility 
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for that. I might say in passing, that based on some figures the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee gave on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in the first few weeks that I was here, in the 20-year period of 
price supports, cotton was the most profitable commodity to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government ended up in 20 years with a profit in 
cotton of $248 million. You stated that the cotton farmers favor 
S. 2273? 

Mr. Lovett. In Louisiana ? 

Senator Symrneron. In Louisiana. I would like to read you the 
iist of cotton farmers who are back of the bill that I submitted, in- 
cluding my own Missouri cotton farmers. 

Mr. Lovers. I could read them for you if you want me to. 

Senator Symuneron. I have them here. You might forget one. I 
have them all written down. 

The Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 

Mr. Lovetx. I am only talking about Louisiana. 

Senator Sywmeron. There are farmers all over America. I am 
not going to work for a bill just for Louisiana. 

Mr. Lovett. I can only testify to Louisiana. 

Senator Symrineron. The Arkansas-Tennessee Agricultural Coun- 
cil. 

The Louisiana Delta Council. 

The Delta Council of Mississippi. 

Texas Plain Growers Cotton Association. 

North Carolina and South Carolina Producers Groups. 

So there are some cotton farmers in this country, who do not sub- 
scribe to this Farm Bureau bill, including those who are in my State 
and apparently some from your State. 

In your bill you provide a referendum in which one of the alterna- 
tives is to continue under the present law, and from the estimates I 
have seen, that would mean cotton would be priced between 85 and 
87 percent of parity for the 1958 crop. It seems that we agreed this 
would be a step in the wrong direction, from the cotton’s ; long- run 
viewpoint, because what we want to do is to make cotton competitive. 
With that premise, would you not prefer to see in the bill, instead of 
an undesirable choice of 85 to 87 percent parity as the referendum 
provides, one of the equalization payment plans pending before the 
committee. 

Mr. Loveti. I would not, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Will you explain to me why not? 

Mr. Lovett. I will be glad to. 

In the first place, the problem of yield per acre. As long as you 
have acreage allotments, if you put the payment to a farmer 90 per- 
cent of parity—95—no matter how you do it, you will continue 
to bring the yields per acre up. 

Now, the second reason is that we don’t think it would be wise to 
put into the economy of the agriculture, artificial stimuli that 
would cause a farmer to raise one commodity when the United States, 
generally, might need another commodity for its best interest. So 
any attempt to artificially stimulate the production of a commodity, 
other than the commodity, in short supply, such as sugar and wool, 
we think is dangerous to the overall stability of food and the public 
as a whole. 
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Senator Symineton. Do you represent a group who are against 
production efficiency ? 

Mr. Lovett. Not production efficiency but against compensatory 
payments, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I thought you don’t want to see the produc- 
tion of cotton increased through efficiency. 

Mr. Lovett. We don’t want to see the production of cotton in- 
creased when it is done at the expense of cost per bale. You under- 
stand, except for underacreage controls, you are not interested in 
how much you can make a bale, on cotton, but how many dollars you 
can make on a given acre of land. It might be more profitable to 
raise 2 bales of cotton, whereas, for the cheapest bale of cotton, you 
plant more acres and make less per acre. 

Senator Symrneton. I don’t like to see anyone strike the rock and 
say, we are opposed to compensatory payments, or we are for com- 
pensatory payments. I would like to see the cotton farmer get a 
better break. Let’s find the best way to do this. Certainly, you are 
not against any price supports ? 

Mr. Lovet. That is correct. We are for the continuation of price 
supports. 

Senator Symrneron. Because the statement of the Department of 
Agriculture, could be construed to indicate that they were against 
any meaningful price support on cotton. You read the record and 
make your own decision, but that is the way I understood it. If 
you are not against any price supports, then are you for a price sup- 
port that means nothing? 

Mr. Lovetu. We are in favor of price supports at reasonable levels 
designed as insurance against transitional changes in the economy, 
but we are not in favor of price supports that represent price fixing 
on any protracted length of time. 

Senator Symineton. You don’t want to have price supports as 
something that fools the cotton farmers. You want price supports, 
whatever they are, to mean something. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Lovetu. Yes; that is a fair statement. 

Senator Symineron. What figure would you say is a price support 
that does mean something ? 

Mr. Lovey. I want to again say I am speaking for the Louisiana 
farmer, not myself. Our recommendation was that the price support 
not be allowed to go any higher than it presently is. 

Senator Symineron. Which is what? 

Mr. Lovett. Which is about 31.60. (Middling 1-inch cotton.) 

Senator Symrneton. Put in a percentage of parity ? 

Mr. Lovetn. A percentage of parity, of about 77 percent. 

Senator Symineron. You say that you want to see 77 percent, but 
you don’t want to see it any higher? Is that right? 

Mr. Lovet. We said we did not want to see the Government price 
support any higher. We must compete if we are to stay in business. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you prefer to have it lower? 

Mr. Lovetu. Yes, a little bit. 

Senator Symrneton. How low would you like to see it go? 

Mr. Loveti. We agreed, 75 percent. 

Senator Symrneron. You would not want to see it go any lower 
than 75? 
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Mr. Lovett. Now, you are still talking abotit the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau Federation; or are you talking about me. 

Senator Symineton. You represent a group of farmers in Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. Lovey. We got a lot of farmers in Louisiana. 

Senator Symineron. We are just trying to get your opinion. 

Mr. Lovett. There are a lot of farmers in Louisiana who would 
like to see it go lower than that. 

Senator Symineton. How low? 

Mr. Loveti. I would not want to use a figure. 

Senator SyMineton. Just a guess. 

Mr. Lovet. Twenty-five cents a pound, they are talking about. 

The Cuarrman. Small farmers or large farmers? 

Mr. Lovett. Both small and large, Senator, but the average of the 
Louisiana farmers, now 

Senator Symineton. What percent of parity would 25 cents a 
pound represent ? 

Mr. Lovett. About 65 percent. The average of all the farmers 
agreed that we should try to hold a price support of cotton where it 
is now. 

Senator Symineron. Which is what? 

Mr. Lovetu. 77 percent of parity; but 75 percent of parity, next 
year, will be a little more in cents per pound than 77 percent is this 
year. 

Senator Symineton. You think it will be? 

Mr. Lovett. I know. I don’t think. 

Senator Symineton. And so you now feel that 75 percent is what 
the average farmer you represent wants. Is that right? 

Senator Eastianp. It will mean more money than 75 percent is 
now. 

Mr. Loveti. That is correct. The way they stated it was, we do 
not want to see the price support of cotton go above the present cents 
per pound level. Actually, what we rec ommend, and we will put in 
a fraction of a cent above that, but it is substantially the same. 

Senator Symineron. You are taking that into consideration, a 
steady increase in the cost of production to all farmers ? 

Mr. Love.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Let me ask you this. 

Senator Easttanp. Doesn’t your increased acreage compensate for 
that ¢ 

Mr. Lovetn. We think 20 percent increased acreage and 

Senator Symineron. I would appreciate if Mr. Lovell would an- 
swer the questions, Senator. 

Senator alent All I am trying to do is find out. 

Mr. Lovett. I don’t mind, either. 

I will be glad to answer them by myself. 

Senator Syamneron. I am asking for information. I would like 
to see the record clear on this situation, from the standpoint of cotton 
farmers’ profit. 

If the Government pays a parity support of 75 or even 65 percent, 
which you say quite a few of your farmers, would like to see, isn’t 
that translated into higher costs of the processor and ultimately the 
consumer ¢ 

Mr. Lovetu. Senator 
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Senator Symrneton. I ask you. 

Mr. Lovett. Wait now. We do not think that the price support 
should be the same as the selling price on the cotton. As long as you 
are going to think in terms that the price support is the selling price 
of the cotton, we cannot discuss it, because we are working for the 
day that the selling price will be above the price support. 

Senator Symineron. Let’s just discuss it. This 1s constructive and 
helpful to me. 

The purpose of these hearings is to get the facts on the record and 
to get everybody’s opinion so that Congress will do what is right. If 
you support cotton at 75 percent, which is what your bill provides—— 

Mr. Lovet. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Isn’t that support translated into a higher 
cost to the processor and to the consumer, as against not having any 
price support ? 

Mr. Loverx. Higher cost. As long as you have surplus cotton on 
hand, and 75 percent would be the selling price, if you had a 75 per- 
cent parity support for any long-range time, my personal opinion is 
that the selling price will go above it. 

Senator Symineton. But the point I am trying to make is, if you 
have a compensatory payment, where the producer of cotton is paid 
a differential, that is not passed to the processor or the consumer. 

Mr. Lovetx. Aren’t the consumers taxpayers? 

Senator Symrneron. That is what I would like you to say. In other 
words the taxpayer pays a small part of his tax for use as compensa- 
tory payments. But on the basis of a 75 or 85 or 90 percent price 
support, the consumer first pays it as a taxpayer; then he pays it 
again when he buys his shirt. He pays it twice. Isn’t that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Lovet. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Mr. Lovetu. The people that are paying are the people that buy 
the shirt. Not that man that buys a silk shirt, but if you do buy the 
price-supported article, the man that pays the subsidy is the man that 
buys the cotton shirt; not the man that buys the silk shirt. 

Senator Symineton. He also pays the tax, that makes the price 
support possible? 

Mr. Lovet. If you assume we are going to lose money on price 
= yes. 

Senator Symineron. During the last few years we have been 
losing on it. You are pricing cotton out of the market, are you not? 
_ Mr. Lovetz. That is correct, the present price support program 
is doing that. 

Senator Symineron. And if you are going to the consumer, not 
only to pay it as a taxpayer, but also pay it as additional cost in the 
shirt, don’t you run an additional risk of pricing it out of the market ? 

Mr. Lovety. Senator, we say the proposal we are making will stop 
the consumer from having to pay it through taxes. It won’t stop it 
entirely, but it will be less. 

Senator Symineron. Do you mean you think under your bill that 
you are going to end up with less cost to the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Lover. Assuredly, sir. 
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Senator Youna. Could I ask a question. Did I understand you 
to say that the farmers would not gain financially, either, the first 
year under this program ? 

Mr. Lovetx. As far as net income, Senator Young, if you put it 
on paper and work it out, the gross income will be increased. His 
net income could be. You can make the argument, it will be the 
same. 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Lovell is right there. 

The Cuarrman. Let the witness answer the question. 

Senator Eastnanp. The Department of Agriculture has some 
studies on that very point. Have you seen them ? 

Mr. Lovetu. No, I have not. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, I think they ought to be put in the rec- 
ord. They completely answer the question. 

The Cuatrrman. Let the witness answer the question as he under- 
stands it. 

Mr. Lovet. The question as I understand it, is this: What would 
be the net income to an individual farmer. 

Senator Youne. Would he gain the first year? I think you made 
the statement he would not gain the first year. 

Mr. Lovett. He would gain very little, if anything, in the first 
year. You can say that the net income will be about the same or it 
will be very slightly increased but we are not talking about any 20 
percent net income. 

Senator Youne. Even with 314 additional acres, he would not 
gain? 

Mr. Lovet. Very little. 

Senator Youne. How would he gain afterward ? 

The Cratrman. The bill is only for 1 year, you know. 

Mr. Lovett. He would gain afterward because he would be getting 
his markets back, so he could stay in business. 

Senator Youne. If the market price rose above the present level 
at 75 percent, would he not be pricing himself out of the market? 

Mr. Love. If the price rose above 75 percent of parity, then he 
would have a gain of net income. 

Senator Youna. But if the price rose, he would be pricing himself 
out of the market again, under your theory. 

Mr. Lovetn. If the price rose, he would not be pricing himself out 
of the market; if the price rose within increased production, that 
means the price of cotton is above the Government price-support 
level. 

Senator Youne. If cotton is to be competitive with synthetics, how 
would higher prices make it competitive ¢ 

Mr. Lover. Competitive. We should be careful about saying 
what is or what is not competitive. A Cadillac is competitive with 
« Ford as long as people buy a Cadillac. Now, we are saying that 
cotton can be more competitive at 75 than it is at 87. 

Senator Youne. I am trying to get at the long-range benefits. If 
it works for cotton, it will work for wheat and other commodities. 
You say, afterward, he will get a better price ? 

Mr. Lovetxi. Plus volume, too. 

Senator Youne. If he gets a better price, would he not be pricing 
himself out of the market? How can he get a better price without 
pricing himself out of the market, under your theory ? 
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Mr. Lovetu. The question is, What is the price for cotton? You 
and I don’t know, and I don’t know, because we have a surplus ac- 
tually, that is setting the world price. We are saying that if we hold 
this price down while we are working a surplus off, that we will be 
gaining the markets for the day in which we won’t have the surplus 
on our back. What the price is going to be when we get there, I don’t 
know. Neither does anybody else. 

Senator Youne. Research is making better synthetics all the time, 
and cheaper, if cotton has to be down to 75 percent of parity now, to 
be competitive, how do you hope to make cotton competitive in the 
future at a higher price, maybe—a cash price equivalent to 75 or 80 
or 90 percent? Won’t you be pricing yourselves out of the market if 
the price ever got that high? I don’t think it would, but supposing 
it did? 

Mr. Lovett. If the price got that high, due to demand, then that 
is the real price. 

Senator Youne. You would no longer have the synthetic market, 
would you? 

Mr. Lovet. The consumption of textiles in this country could in- 
crease. You have not only need for additional cotton, but you have 
need for additional rayon. 

Senator Youne. What difference would there be if you maintain 
that 75- or 80-percent price support, if the cash price is going to go 
above it? The support level is not going to bother you one bit. You 
seem to think it is all right if the cash price is up there, 75, 80, or 90 
vercent, as long as there is no price support, but to me, as long as you 
is a cash price for cotton, it is going to affect its competitive posi- 
tion; whether the cash price is influenced by supports or not. 

Mr. Lovetu. Sir, if the cash price is made in a free market, then 
it is the price. Now, if the price is made by Government price fix- 
ing, then nobody knows whether it is the price or not. 

Senator Youne. I think you and I have been in the farming busi- 
ness long enough to know, barring some unusually poor crops, sur- 
pluses will remain high and the cash price of cotton could not possibly 
go above 75 percent of parity if it has to compete in the synthetic 
market. 

Mr. Lovety. I don’t agree with that. I personally think that if 
you had no controls, that the price of cotton would be at least 75 
percent of parity, once the surplus was removed. 

Senator Arken. I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 
Why would a man with a 6-acre contract want to sell or lease it? 

Mr. Lovetu. He is working at the Standard Oil. He is not farm- 
ing. He is living on his farm and working at Standard Oil. 

Senator ArkEeNn. Does he get more income, then, from leasing his 
contract, than he would from raising 6 acres of cotton ? 

Mr. Lovetu. That is right. 

The CHarrman. How are those contracts entered into? Are they 
written and presented to the Department ? 

Mr. Lovet. Well, the county ASC has a history on all these farms, 
and that history gives an allotment to that farm, according to its 
past history. Now, if I rent this farm and it has a 5-acre allot- 
ment 
The Cuatrman. Let us characterize what you say. 
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Mr. Lovetu. I have one. I have a 5-acre allotment, and a 110 
allotment. 

The Cuarrman. 110 plus 5? 

Mr. Lovett. 110 plus 5. 

The Cuamman. What do you pay this farmer? 

Mr. Loverx. This man that I rent the farm to, I pay him $100. 

The Crarrman. $100? 

Mr. Lovetxt. That is cheap. 

The Cuarman. $100 what? 

Mr. Lovett. $20 an acre amounts to $100. I may be cheating him 
a little bit, because most of the land is going high. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, you are looking at the problems of the 
cotton industry from the long pull, is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Loveti. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Your bill only goes for a year. What do you 
plan to do after this year? 

Mr. Lovetx. Well, our plan is that if the farmer votes this bill, I 
mean, in the referendum, we will know that our interpretation of 
what the farmer wants is correct. Then we will propose to make 
permanent legislation and flexibility of acres, rather than price. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think the farmer has a real choice 
between these two alternatives ? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, sir. And I might add without this he has no 
choice. 

Senator Symrneron. If the farmer voted for a continuation of the 
present program, would you want to make that legislation permanent 
legislation ? 

Mr. Loverx. If the farmer voted 

Senator Symrineron. For 85 to 87 percent parity. 

Mr. Lovetu. If the farmer voted for 85 to 87 parity, I mean, it 
would mean he was satisfied with the current legislation. 

Senator Symineron. Even though it would price you out of the 
market ? 

Mr. Lovett. If he wants to vote himself out of the market, I think 
he should be allowed to do so. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Symrneron. It is a fair statement, is it not, that 100 per- 
cent OF POrNy represents the farmer’s fair share ? 

Mr. Lovetu. I don’t think that is a fair statement; no, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The farmer today is 13 percent of the popu- 
lation, yet he is getting only 5 to 6 percent of the gross national profit. 

Mr. Lovey. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. What do you think would be a fair statement. 
with respect to what the farmer’s share of the gross national product 
should be? 

Mr. Lovert. Again, we are getting into statistics, Senator, that 
don’t mean very much. You have 13 percent of the population as 
farmers. In our opinion, only half of those are actually farmers. 

Senator Symrneton. What should we do with the other half? 

Mr. Lovett. Most of them are already working. 

Senator Symineton. Where? 

Mr. Lovett. In my State, they are working at the Standard Oil, 
Kaiser Aluminum, any number of places. We have hundreds of 
farmers that are listed as farmers that are actually working in mills. 
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Senator Symineton. So you think about 50 percent of the farm- 
ers should look for outside work in order to support themselves? 

Mr. Lovett. I think, at the present time, 50 percent of those people 
you are calling farmers have already looked outside for work, and 
have already found it. 

Senator Symineton. I think the figures—and I will correct. the 
record—are that the average farmer in this country is making around 
$700 per year without outside work, and $940 with outside work. I 
may be wrong on that, but anyway, he is not cleaning up. 

Mr. Lovetu. I agree with that. 

Senator Symineron: From a standpoint of philosophy, are you 
opposed to high parity payments? 

Mr. Lovett. I am opposed, from a standpoint of philosophy, for 
the Government to fix the price of commodities. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think high parity payment has fixed 
the price ? 

Mr. Loverz. It has been, in recent years, in cotton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You would be opposed to that ? 

Mr. Lovetz. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. And you would favor compensatory pay- 
ments, would you? 

Mr. Loven. No;thatiscorrect. Right. 

Senator Syarneton. Let me ask you another question. We have 
some industries in the United States which are paid a direct cash 
subsidy from the taxpayers’ money. For example, we do that in min- 
ing; we also do it in shipping, and we also do it in the airlines. The 
situation is a little different than in agriculture, because the farmer 
never gets much profit out of agricultural price supports. Price 
supports are set at the cost of production of the small or family size 
farmer. But the mining company, the shipping company, and the 
airline company not only are paid their full cost of production, but 
also paid enough to declare dividends. So that, obviously, they are 
making a profit. My question would be, do you think the latter is 
wrong ? 

Mr. Lovett. Senator, in individual cases, I presume that it is justi- 
fied. Now, I would like, if the chairman will, I would like—we have 
gone kind of far afield. I would like to make this point for the 
record. The Louisiana Farm Bureau is not opposed to subsidiza- 
tion of agriculture, but we are opposed to the regimentation of agri- 
culture and calling it subsidization—we would like to ask this com- 
mittee at this time to give serious thought to studying the tax structure 
of agriculture with the idea of subsidizing it through tax concession. 

Senator Symrneron. Suppose you had price supports of 40 per- 
cent. Would you consider that regimentation ? 

Mr. Lovetu. It could be. 

Senator Symineron. Well, suppose you had price supports of 60 
percent. Would you call that regimentation ? 

Mr. Lovett. My guess is it could be. 

Senator Symrneton. How about 75 percent. 

Mr. Lovetz. My hope is that it would not be at 75 percent. 

Senator Symineton. How about 85? 

Mr. Lovriu. In the case of cotton, we know that is beginning to 
be regimentation. We are priced out of the market. 
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Senator Symineron. So, you are opposed to 85 percent support 
because it is regimentation, but 75 percent is not? 

Mr. Lovett. We hope that it is not, but there is still some. We 
have 77 percent now for cotton. 

Senator Symineron. You hope it is not? 

Mr. Lovett. That is right. 

Senator SyMrIneTon. Have about 70 percent? Are you certain that 
it is not? 

Mr. Lovetu. No; I am not certain. 

Senator Symincton. But you hope it is not? 

Mr. Loveti. Well, I would say that it is more likely that 70 per- 
cent is not, rather than 75 percent. 

Senator Syminaton. How about 65? Are you certain that would 
not be, or hoping ? 

Mr. Lovers. I am reasonably certain that would not be; however, 
that is not our recommendation. 

Senator Symrneron. That would not be. How about 60 percent. 
Are you completely certain that 60 would not be ? 

Mr. Lovett. Well now, Senator, let me make one point clear. Now, 
under the present methods of calculations of the parity formula, I 
don’t think it would necessarily be. Your parity formula does not 
take into consideration some of the factors involved in improvements 
in agriculture. Now, I can conceive of the time that you could have 
an artificial formula that could make any percent of parity price 
fixing. 

Senator Symineton. So that you can conceive that a five-percent 
price support would be regimentation ? 

Mr. Lovett. That would be a pretty extreme case, but, if you jug- 
gled the formula badly enough, that could be done. 

Senator Symuneron. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request. 
The Department of Agriculture has made a study of price reduction 
and increased acreage and the effect that it would have on net income. 
As far as this bill is concerned, the small farmer would show a very 
large increase in net income. I request that the chairman get the 
Department of Agriculture to supply those studies. I think the 
record should show that. 

Senator Arken. Were those studies ever released ¢ 

Senator Easrianp. I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I was going to suggest. 

Senator Arken. If they are available. 

Senator Eastianp. They are available. 

The Cuatrman. The clerk of the committee will write the Depart- 
ment the letter, for my signature asking for that information. 

(The statement requested i is as follows: ) 

RELATION OF LOWER LINT PRICES AND INCREASED COTTON ACREAGE TO NET FARM 


INCOME ON REPRESENTATIVE Corton FARMS 


On most cotton farms, cotton is the most profitable enterprise. Consequently 
it carries a large share of the farm overhead expenses. During recent years 
the acreage of cotton has been limited by acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. Thus the overhead per unit of cotton has increased on many farms. 
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The question is often raised as to whether or not net farm incomes would be 
higher on cotton farms with a somewhat lower price but with a larger acreage 
of cotton. 

In order to throw some light on this question estimates were made of the 
increase in cotton acreage that would be necessary to offset the net income 
effects of a 10-percent decrease in the price received for cotton. Representative 
cotton farms in four important and significantly different cotton-producing areas 
are used in the analysis. 

The starting point of the analysis was the 1956 cropland organization for 
each of the representative farms. Where 1956 yields were considered to be 
abnormal they were adjusted to reflect normal yields. Inputs of materials, 
labor and power used in 1956 and 1956 prices of input items and products other 
than cotton were used in developing income estimates. Two prices were used 
for cotton: (1) The 1956 price which approximates the 1956 loan rate for the 
quality produced in each of the areas studied, and (2) a price 10 percent be- 
low the 1956 price. Overhead costs were assumed to be the same for each 
cotton-price situation. The adjusted cropland organization that would, with 
a 10-percent lower lint price, give the same net income as in 1956 was deter- 
mined by the trial and error method. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER DELTA AREA 


A situation representing a typical 1,000 acre cotton farm was chosen to por- 
tray the delta area. On this typical farm about 40 percent of the cotton and 
part of the corn is grown by sharecroppers. The remainder of the cotton and 
other crops are produced by wage laborers. 


Farm operator incomes 


If the net income to the operator of this farm is to be the same with a 10- 
percent reduction in the price of cotton as it was in 1956 with prevailing cotton 
prices, cotton acreage would have to be increased about 20 percent. Corn, oats, 
and soybean acreage would be decreased. 

On a farm where all of the cotton is produced by wage laborers, cotton 
acreage would have to be increased 26 percent with a decrease of 10 percent in 
the price of cotton in order for incomes to be equal with the 2 price assumptions. 
The difference between the two situations is due to the fact that the labor 
charge for cropper cotton, which is a share of the crop, is reduced because of 
the lower price. This is not the case where wage laborers produce the cotton. 


Sharecropper incomes 


If it is assumed that the cropper family could perform all of the labor on 
the additional cotton acreage, estimated cropper incomes with a 16-percent 
increase in cotton acreage and a reduction of 10 percent in price would be about 
the same as those prevailing in 1956. However, if the cropper had to hire a 
substantial part of the additional labor associated with the increased cotton 
acreage or if the amount received by the cropper for wages is decreased be- 
cause of a larger acreage of cotton, the increase in cotton acreage to provide 
equal incomes would be about 26 percent. 


PIEDMONT AREA 


On a typical family operated cotton farm in the Piedmont area of the South- 
east an increase of 15 percent in the cotton acreage would be required to offset 
a 10-percent decrease in the price of cotton, if it is assumed the farm family 
performs essentially all of the labor and if the increased cotton acreage is 
assumed to be on land that was idle in 1956. Available information indicates 
that in this area, much of the land taken out of cotton because of allotments 
has been idle. If, however, the additional labor needed with the larger acreage 
of cotton is charged at prevailing wage rates and if the additional cotton re- 
placed corn, the increase in cotton acreage would have to be about 25 percent 
to offset a reduction of 10 percent in the price of cotton. 


HIGH PLAINS AREA 


On a typical irrigated farm in the High Plains cotton and grain sorghum 
occupy essentially all of the cropland. Thus an increase in the acreage of 
cotton results in a decrease in the acreage of grain sorghum. An increase of 
28 percent in the acreage of cotton would have to accompany a decrease of 10 
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percent in the price of cotton to equalize the net income with the 1956 situa- 
tion. This assumes that all of the increased labor associated with the larger 
cotton acreage is hired and that the grain-sorghum acreage was reduced to the 
extent of the increase in cotton acreage. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A typical San Joaquin Valley cotton-potato farm will have about 55 acres of 
cotton, 20 acres of alfalfa, 40 acres of barley and milo double cropped, 28 acres 
of potatoes, and 5 acres of idle or fallow land. The acreage in potatoes nor- 
mally is independent of the acreage in cotton or other crops, so an increase 
in cotton would come by utilizing idle or fallow land, if irrigation water is 
adequate, and by reducing the acreage in barley and milo. The San Joaquin - 
Valley farmer would have to increase his cotton acreage by 10.3 acres, or 19 
percent, to maintain the same net income with a reduction of 10 percent in the 
price of cotton lint. If there were no idle land to be used and if all of the 
increased cotton acreage had to come from barley and milo, the cotton acreage 
would have to be increased by 11.3 acres, or 21 percent, to maintain the same 
net income. 


SUMMARY 


In general, this analysis indicates that, on farms where there are some reason- 
ably profitable alternatives, an increase of 25 to 30 percent in the cotton 
acreage would be needed to offset the net income reducing effects of a 10-percent 
reduction in the price of cotton. This assumes 1956 cost-price-yield relation- 
ships. 

On farms where more land and family labor would be unused with the smaller 
acreage of cotton, then a 15-to 20-percent increase in the acreage of cotton 
would offset a 10-percent decrease in the price of cotton. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Randolph, I would like to ask you a question 
as to the situation in Alabama, in respect to contracts being entered 
into, by small farmers with larger farmers, for the cultivation of 
their land. I notice here in Alabama, that the total number of farms 
is 117,726 and 46.4 percent of those farmers grow cotton on less than 
} acres. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I have seen this before. This is the estimated per- 
cent of total farms, with allotments, according to group. These are 
farms with allotments. It is quite possible for a person to own more 
than 1 farm or to rent more than 1 farm. 

The Cuatrman. To own more than one farm? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Or you can rent more than one farm. 

The Cuarrman. Has that been the practice in Alabama for some 
time ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. The Department of Agriculture has a definition 
of a farmer, in connection with these programs. I don’t remember 
just what the definition is, but I assume that these figures are farms 
in accordance with that definition, and it is possible 

The Cuatrman. Do you farm? 

Mr. Ranpoupen. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any allotments under lease? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. Not under lease. I have one that I own myself; 
then I am in partnership with another. We have just two. 

The Cuatrman. You work all of them—the partner and yourself ? 

Mr. Ranvoiru. No; he does the farming. I work most of the time 
for the Farm Bureau, as a matter of fact, but we do—in that case, 
those farms are about 10 miles apart. They are two different farms. 

The Cuatrman. What percentage of the farmers in Alabama, who 
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are designated here as having less than 5 acres, actually work their 
farms ; > you think? 

Mr. Ranvourx. I thnk most of them. 

The Cuarrman. Mcst of them? 

Mr. RanpoupuH. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say it is not the practice in Alabama 
then, to sell or lease allotted acres ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotrex. Oh, no, no. I would not say that. That is not 
true at all. There is some of that done. I don’t know how much. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Thank you. 

Mr. Ranvotrexu. But I think what Mr. Lovell meant, was that these 
statistics can be misinterpreted. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad to have that information. I am not 
saying it is illegal or anything like that. 

Mr. Ranpvotru. I don’t think there is anything illegal, as far as I 
know. Nobody is doing anything wrong about it. 

The CHarrman. I am not saying that. I simply want to know 
what the practice is, and I expect to get the Department up here— 
somebody who knows the details of how it is done and the extent to 
which it is carried on in various States. 

‘ Mr. Ranvotpex. The Department would make a better witness than 
would. 


The CHarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Stevens. 


STATEMENT OF BOSWELL STEVENS, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, JACKSON, MISS. 


Mr. Stevens, have you anything you would like to add to what has 
been said by the other members of the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Stevens. I think we would like to support the statement that 
Mr. Randolph made, because we are all a party to making that state- 
ment, sir. We would like to make one thing very clear to this com- 
mittee. It is not a personal opinion. We did have meetings in 
Mississippi just like Mr. Lovell did in Louisiana. We had the 
seventy-odd counties of the 82 that we have; we had reports; and 
the main question we asked, would the farmers like to have a choice, 
and in every case, they indicated that they would. 

Now, some counties went so far as to take the proposal and expand 
on it, and some did not. Some said, simply, yes, we would. If you 
will give me just a minute, I want to say I am a farmer, too. I grow 
cotton and do general farming. The feeling we have in respect to 
this is that my production cost has gone so high, every time they 
reduce the acres my unit cost goes up whether for a bale of cotton 
or a pound of cotton. 

The CHarrman. How many acres do you have? 

Mr. Stevens. 140, sir. 

The Cuatrman. 140. Is that all your own allotment? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you lease any allotment? 

Mr. Stevens. My boy is running the farm—he rents 22 acres from 
the neighbor. This neighbor does not happen to have any labor for 
3 years. They rented it on a share basis. There is no cash involved 
init. The contract is in the neighbor’s name. 
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The Cuainman. And the Department of Agriculture knows of that 
arrangement, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Stevens. Why, I suppose they do, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well now, Mr. Stevens, what percentage of the 
cotton grown in Mississippi—what percentage of the farmers who 
grow cotton in Mississippi, belong to the Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation. Do you know? 

Mr. Stevens. We have 52,000 members of the Farm Bureau. 

The CuatrmMan. Out of a total of how many farmers? 

Mr. Stevens. I think about 190,000 farmers, including all sizes of 
farmers. 

Senator Eastianp. 190,000 contracts ? 

Mr. Stevens. He said farmers. 

The Cuatrman. [ said farmers. That is what I am talking about. 
I understand you have the Delta Council, which has quite a large 
number of farmers also, in Mississippi, has it not? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well now, which of the farmers grow more cotton 
in Mississippi. Those belonging to the Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation or those belonging to the Delta Council ? 

Mr. Srevens. The Delta Council in Mississippi. I think they are 
intermingled. I think most of the members of the Delta Council, I 
would say most of them—at least a great number of those are mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau, and likewise, a great number of the mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau are members of the Delta Council. So there 
is no distinction here, in the person that belongs to the Delta Council 
cannot be a member of the Farm Bureau, and a person that belongs to 
the Farm Bureau, cannot be a member of the Delta Council. 

The Cnarrman. Why should there be such a difference in the pres- 
entation of what ought to be done for the cotton farmer, as between 
the Farm Bureau and the Delta Council? 

Mr. Srevens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this is an internal 
situation. I don’t know. I don’t want to discredit in any manner, 
shape, or form, the Delta Council. I have a very high regard for 
them. 

The Carman. I don’t ask you to do that. I don’t suppose you 
would. 

Mr. Srevens. I have a high regard for them. They are located 
in the Delta area. If you go to the production of cotton in the State 
of Mississippi, they produce, I would say, about 40 percent of the 
cotton that 1s produced in Mississippi, and that is produced in the 
Delta and part-Delta country. The rest of it is produced outside in 
the area that the Delta Council does not operate; but at the same 
time, within the Delta there, there are numbers and numbers. I 
think they approximately, oh, I would say, we have from about 
16,000 members of the Farm Bureau in the Delta area. 

The Cuarrman. Well, doesn’t it seem strange that farmers should 
belong to two organizations offering different programs on the cotton 
proposal ? ; 

Mr. Srevens. No, sir. I don’t think it does, because it is a ques- 
tion of the people having different viewpoints. I may not agree with 
my neighbor over there ; we don’t fall out about it. 
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The CHatrman. You would not belong to the same organization, 
and advocate a certain plan and then belong to another organization, 
and advocate some plan that may be the opposite. 

Mr. Srevens. I do not know—TI have not seen their plan. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether or not the Mississippi Delta 
Council recommends the legislation that the Mississippi Farm Bu- 
reau is advocating ? 

Mr. Stevens. Not as an organization of the Delta Council. I do 
not think they do. I would assume they did have some variation of 
opinion. 

Senator Easrtanp. Now, you say you had meetings with the 
farmers in 70 of the 82 counties? 

Mr. Stevens. Seventy-odd. 

Senator Eastianp. In Mississippi. That included the delta area / 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; for the delta area. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, did the farmers in the delta area approve 
this proposal ? 

Mr. Srevens. The report that we had from the county meetings 
held in the delta area, wanted the choice 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Stevens. And many of them expressed opinions regarding the 
proposal that we made; others did not express an opinion. They 
only said they wanted a choice. 

Senator Eastranp. That was true in the delta area and the hill 
area ? 

Mr. Srevens. That is right, sir. No county made a report they 
were not willing, and said that the farmers should have a choice of 
the program, whether the present program or the other program. 

Senator Easrianp. I would like to ask you this question. Did the 
Delta Council take this matter up with their farm membership and 
hold meetings, county meetings, and precinct meetings, as you did? 

Mr. Srevens. I cannot answer the question, Senator. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, I think I ean answer it. 

Mr. Stevens. All right. Icannot. I don’t know. 

The Cuatrman. The reason why I asked these questions, as I un- 
derstand it, the Delta Council is in favor of the Stennis bill, which 
is diametrically opposed to this, and it is opposed to the Farm Bu- 
reau. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stevens. I don’t know. 

Senator Symrineton. I wish to state that Senator Kefauver from 
Tennessee is present. 

The Cuareman. Senator, I will give you a chance to put in your 
statement in just a few minutes. 

Senator Kreravver. I can submit it now. 

The Cuatrman. If it is just a brief statement, we will take it now. 





STATEMENT OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Senator Keravver. It is just a brief statement on behalf of Senator 
Symington’s bill, S. 2226. I am glad the committee is considering 
this matter at the present time. I will submit this statement. 
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The Cuarman. Thank you. The statement will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my 
appreciation to Senator Kefauver, and also Senators McClellan and 
Hennings who joined in cosponsorship of the bill which I had the 
privilege of introducing. 

(The statement of Senator Kefauver is as follows:) 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee today to 
say a word in behalf of S. 2226, which is sponsored by Senator Symington, and 
which Senators McClellan, Hennings, and I have joined as cosponsors. 

During many trips to my home State of Tennessee I have talked with the 
cotton farmers, the small-town merchants and bankers, and with many others. 
I can assure you gentlemen that all are concerned with the future of the cotton 
producers, and because of them, with the future economy of the smaller cities, 
towns, and trade centers which are so dependent upon the annual stimulus 
resulting from the cotton trade. 

I find everywhere a feeling of insecurity as a result of the soil bank. They 
do not like the soil bank. The farmers do not like it and neither do the busi- 
nessmen, merchants, and bankers of the areas in which the farmers trade. 
They point out, and rightly, I think, that the soil bank merely results in a 
stagnation of a portion of the economy. It is of no long-range benefit to the 
cotton industry, and it is a distinct hindrance to the businessmen and mer- 
chants. 

In taking cotton land out of cultivation the soil bank takes money out of 
circulation. Farm labor is not hired. Farm machinery is not bought. Seed 
is not purchased. The gins operate at reduced capacity. 

However, these people in the cotton trades have done something that we 
don’t usually find in connection with matters with which we are concerned here 
in Congress. 

Instead of simply opposing something, and complaining, they have gone to 
the trouble to apply their specialized knowledge as practical men in the busi- 
ness and produce a proposal of their own. The principles that they worked 
out are in this bill. And there is substantial agreement on these principles 
throughout the industry. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this step of theirs has come none too soon. 
I saw some figures the other day which showed that cotton acreage has dropped 
38 percent since 1950. Farm costs are up 19 percent, farm prices are down 15 
percent, and net income of farm operators is down 32 percent in the last 10 
years. 

Unless we take steps now to arrest present trends, we are told that domestic 
consumption of cotton will continue its drop, falling at least 6 percent and 
possibly as much as 20 percent within the next 10 years. 

The one bright spot in the picture is that export sales have been up, resulting 
from the action of Congress in 1956 directing the sale of cotton in the world 
market at competitive prices. 

S. 2226, in my opinion, contains all the elements of a successful cotton pro- 
gram. It enables cotton to be sold competitively in both domestic and foreign 
markets. It protects farm income through marketing-equalization payments 
equal to 90 percent of parity on domestic allotment. It enables the farmer to 
use his land and equipment more efficiently. 

It eliminates the need for a separate export-sales program. Increased con- 
Sumption would prevent the accumulation of surpluses. It would return cotton 
handling and marketing to normal channels of trade. 

It would eliminate present conditions which create unfair competition for 
American cotton mills. And, finally, while reducing the cost to the Government, 
it would benefit consumers through lower retail prices and wider choice of 
fabrics. 

We do not present the program envisioned by S. 2226 as an absolute cure 
for all the ills with which the cotton industry is beset, nevertheless it is a 
tangible program for discussion. After having had the benefit of the work 
of the members of this committee whose knowledge of these problems is great, 
I think that it can provide the basis for a greatly improved program which will 
benefit the entire cotton industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. I know 
you are going to hear many witnesses who will discuss this and other bills in 
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detail. I simply want to commend this committee for its activity in going 
forward with these hearings, because the sooner the farmers know the rules of 
the game for the next and succeeding seasons, the more stability we will bring 
to the cotton market, which badly needs such a stabilizing force now. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, &. C. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Agnew, will you proceed? Have you any- 
thing to add to what has been stated by other members with respect 
to any legislation that is pending? 

Mr. Acnew. Just a point or two. I don’t care to discuss the other 
bills at all but I would like to support the American Farm Bureau 
recommendation with regard to S. 2273, and I would like to make it 
clear that our approach to this problem is different from what seems 
to have been used by some others. The South Carolina Farm Bu- 
reau had a series of meetings, quite extensive meetings, and full dis- 
cussions, and I think a rather broad understanding of the problem, 
and we came up in an agreement, that 75 percent of parity price was 
the minimum that we could accept as a support price and stay in 
business. 

The Crarrman. Were you aware of the fact stated here, that 75 
percent of parity, as proposed will give you about the same return 
as you would receive on 87 percent supports with last year’s or cur- 
rent allotments ? 

Mr. Acnew. Yes, sir. We were trying to work to two ends. One, 
to avoid direct compensatory payments to the farmers; and secondly, 
to get as close as we could to a competitive price with domestic syn- 
thetics and we believe that this 75 percent of parity for the cotton is 
approximately a comparative price with domestic synthetics, taking 
all the factors into consideration. We arrived at that point without 
any knowledge whatsoever, as to what was being arrived at in other 
States. This was purely an individual State proposition. 

When we came to the national meeting of the Farm Bureau leaders 
from the cotton-producing States, we found that our conclusions in 
that respect were approximately in line with the conclusions reached 
in other cotton States. Seventy-five percent of parity may not be 
exactly competitive, but it is pretty close to competitive with the 
domestic synthetics. We were desirous of having farmers—or as 
farmers, contributing a maximum effort to try to solve the cotton 
problems, looking to Government for no direct payments of some 
kind, Now, we realize that that 75 percent of parity support price, 
if it is to result in expanded markets, will necessitate a continued 
subsidization of export raw cotton, but it would reduce those sub- 
sidies from their present level and the level they will be if no changes 
are made in present program. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, was that situation presented to the farmers 
who took part, that for the next year there might be 85 percent sup- 
ports, which would be a considerably higher price for their cotton 
than to reduce it to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Acnew. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That was laid before them ? 

Mr. Acnew. As I see it, the Farm Burean’s obligation, if Con- 
gress passes this bill, will be to lay out clearly to the cotton farmer 
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of South Carolina the result of holding this referendum. One is this 
proposal 75 percent support price, and an increase of 20 percent in 
allotments, and the other is the terms of the present law. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Agnew, as I pointed out during the 
course of these hearings, the number of farmers, percentagewise, that, 
plant 30 acres or less, according to testimony given yesterday, is 86 
percent, and 86 percent of the farmers who plant cotton in the United 
States would be allotted some 7,114,944 acres, whereas the rest of the 
farmers, who constitute 14 percent, would receive an allotment of 
about 12,768,591 acres. 

Now, wouldn’t that redound more to the benefit of the few farmers 
who plant; who are allotted almost 13 million acres in contrast to 
the 7 million acres to 86 percent of the farmers? 

Mr. Agnew. Well, conceivably, that is entirely possible. 

The Cratrman. In other words, the large operators would be the 
beneficiaries, would they not ? 

Mr. Acnew. South Carolina is rather unique in that we are an 
average small farmer. The average cotton allotment in South Caro- 
lina is less than 10 acres, and we have a condition that you discussed 
with several others, with respect to one operation having multiple 
contracts. That is common practice in South Carolina. It is almost 
necessary, In many cases, in order to have anything that could prob- 
ably be classified an economic unit, with which to operate. 

The CuarrmMan. I notice here that South Carolina has 72,787 farms 
and 371% percent receive allotments of under 5 acres. 

Mr. Agnew. Well, the allotment is to the farm, not to the indi- 
vidual. 

The Crarmman. I understand. How many of those 37,000 farmers 
who were designated as being allotted less than 5 acres actually cul- 
tivate the land ¢ 

Mr. Acnew. Well, that would vary from the Piedmont section of 
the State to the Coastal Plain area. I believe in the Piedmont sec- 
tion, in Anderson County, adjacent to Greenville County, in 1956, 
there were 615 allotments, 5 acres or less, in Greenville County, on 
which there was no cotton planted. 

The CuarrMan. By the farmer? 

Mr. Acnew. By the owner. 

The CuarrMan. By the owner. 

Mr. Agnew. It was not planted at all, by the owner or operator or 
somebody directly, or in any other way. It was put in soil bank. 

The CHatrman. I see. 

Senator Syminetron. They would have received the allotment, 
then 4 

Mr. Agnew. Yes, they did. 

Senator Symineron. Instead of planting it, they put it in soul 
bank ? 

Mr. Acnrew. That is right. If it would not have been for the soil 
bank the Jand would have been idle. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to put in the record the exact. figures on farm income 
that I referred to previously. 

The discrepancy against the American farmer with. respect to the 
other components of American life is even greater than I thought. 
In 1956 the per capita income to persons on farms from farming was 
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$599 a year. J think the Chair will agree it would be difficult to 
raise a family on that figure. In 1956 the per capita income of per- 
sons on farms, who also work off the farm, was $889 a year. Mr. 
Lovell brought that up when he told what the people were doing in 
Louisiana, and they are doing it to the best of their ability in my 
State. The average-size American family has four and a third 
sons. I think any fair-minded person would agree it would be if 
cult to raise a family and educate the children properly on $889 a 
year. Those are the averages of this country. The income of the 
nonfarm population is considerably more than 100 percent higher 
than even the farmers who do outside work. It is $2,010 a year. 
These figures, Mr. Chairman, are based on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture data, Agricultural Marketing Service, issued 
February 6, 1957. 

Mr. Agnew, do you happen to know what position the two Sena- 
tors from your State, Senator Thurman and Senator Johnson, have 
on this bill? 

Mr. Acnew. I do not. 

Senator Symineron. Have you discussed it with them, in any way ? 

Mr. Aenew. Yes, sir. I have discussed it with them. They made 
no comment. I asked for none. I don’t know what their position is. 

Senator Symineron. You respect their opinion, do you not, on 
these matters 4 

Mr. Acnew. I certainly do. 

Senator Symineron. Now, I would like to ask a question. You 
know, when I got through college, I was a free trader. I had some 
very able professors. Then I began to find out about some of this 
foreign competition. I know in the tin hearings sometime back, 
when I was on the other side of the Government, we found out that 
the average yearly income of the tin miner in some parts of the world, 
in dollars, is less than the average income of a skilled American 
workman in a day. It was pretty hard for Americans to compete 
against that type of competition. As a result, we have a subsidy 
which we give business—a term tariff, or support. Do you see any 
difference between agriculture and some of our great industries being 
protected ? 

Mr. Acnew. It is more truly a protection than a support; is it not? 

Senator Symrneton. If you protect me, you support me. If you 
support me, you protect me. I don’t want to go into semantics, 
about it. Ali I can say is there would be a great many plants in 
this country that would close up unless we had tariffs, just like a 

reat many farmers—over 2 million farmers—have closed up and 
eft the land. I didn’t see any difference between a farmer closing 
up because he was not supported by the Government, and an indus- 
trialist closing up because he was not supported by the Government. 
I was an industrialist myself, for 29 years. I know a little more 
about that. In fact, a great deal more than I do abouth the farm 
picture. But is there any difference that you can see in a support 
of an industria] firm and the support of a farmer, fundamentally ? 

Mr. Acnew. In principle, no. 

Senator Symineton. They are the same, are they not, sir? 

Mr. Agnew. That is right. 
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Senator Symineton. I was glad to hear you say that, especially 
as the farmers have steadily lost out in the relative position in recent 
years, while everybody else with the exception of small business is 
doing relatively better than ever before. I was also glad to hear 
you say that you felt that 75 percent was a minimum ‘under which 
you could not go. 

Mr. Aenew. That is the way the farmers in South Carolina feel 
about it. 

Senator Symineton. Are they opposed to 90 percent parity ? 

Mr. Agnew. No. Perhaps we have held out as long if not longer, 
than any other State in the Farm Bureau, for 90 percent supports. 

Senator Symrineton. Your theory in doing that, sir, was that 100 
percent parity is the farmers fair return of the overall gross na- 
tional product of the country. Is that correct? 

Mr. Aanew. I prefer to say that is no more than fair. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Acnew. That is no more than fair. 

Senator Symineton. No more than fair. Really, you could say 
that another word for parity would be justice, would it not, as- 
suming that a farmer works as hard as the other people? 

Mr. Anew. Again, I could say it would be no more than justice. 

Senator Symrineton. Mr. Agnew, if I was in South Carolina, farm- 
ing, I think I would want to join your organization. 

Mr. Acnew. Thank you. 

Senator Symrineron. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Acnew. May I make one further statement? 

The Crarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Acnew. I think in order to clarify our position in South 
Carolina with respect to this, I want to remove any false conception 
that anyone may have gained, that we are definitely for the 75 per- 
cent of parity support price on a long-term basis. 

Now, that has not been decided. We discussed this thing, pri- 
marily from the standpoint of having a choice in a cotton referendum 
in the fall of 1957 to determine if we could, the will of the majority 
of the cotton farmers across the country with respect to the direction 
they prefer to take with regard to the settlement of this intricate, diffi- 
cult, complex cotton problem, and as a result of this referendum as 
proposed in this bill, I think you gentlemen of the Congress could 
well determine the will of the cotton farmer as to whether they 
wanted a further restriction on production; live with less markets 
for cotton, and a higher support price; or a higher return per unit; 
or whether they wanted to competitively expand, promote, and make 
whatever personal sacrifice they could, down to the point of the cost 
of production, and this 75 percent of parity, in terms of price, at the 
moment of around 32 cents per Middling inch cotton in South Caro- 
lina, represents no more on the average, “then the cost of production. 
There is no profit involved in that, and we are anxious 

Senator Symrneton. But you believe in profit in our system, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Acnew. Absolutely. 

Senator Symrneron. I mean, it is still fair for a man to make a 
profit ? 

Mr. Acnew. I would say any good American does. 
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Senator Syminecron. I agree to that. 

Mr. Acnew. We would like to know what the majority opinion of 
the farmers across the belt is and we know of no way to find that out 
other than a referendum where there is a choice clearly showing two 
ways to go, which way will you take. Now, on a temporary basis, no- 
body, I think, could successfully argue that the net income in 1958 to 
the average farmer would be inc wreased as a result of this bill. ~Per- 
sonally, I don’t think so. I have not been able to figure it out. I 
think our people understand it is not a matter, altogether, of personal 
net income for a 1-year period. It is most significant—more signifi- 
cant than that. It involves what happens in the year to come, by 
reason of the direction we take. 

Senator Symrncton. Have you read the bill that several Senators 
have put in, including myself? 

Mr. Agnew. I read Senator Stennis’ bill; I read this bill, and I 
read Senator Russell’s bill. 

Senator SymrNeton. The Stennis bill and the one I introduced are 
very close. Have you any objections to that, in principle? 

Mr. Aenew. I would say I want the results of this referendum, so 
I know the direction the farmers want to go, before I would say what 
I thought about those bills. 

Senator Symineton. What you want to do is let the farmer in the 
American way, make up his own mind? 

Mr. Acnew. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Don’t you think it would be more fair to put 
the item for example, of compensatory payments that is in our bill, 
before the farmer so he would have a choice of ‘all alternatives, in- 
stead of just two? 

Mr. Aenew. Well, I won’t argue with you; that the two proposed 
alternatives in this bill are all the alternatives—the only alterna- 
tives—but they do very clearly point in different direc tions, and now 
if this fall, im the referendum, the cotton farmers vote for a con- 
tinuation of the program under present provisions of the law, rather 
than going the other route, why then, I think that is a mandate from 
the cotton farmer to Congress to do something different from going 
in this route suggested in this alternative. 

Senator Symrneton. My one final question is: If you are going 
to have a referendum because you believe in that form of operation, 
under our system of government, shouldn’t the farmer have a broad 
right of decision, instead of the relatively narrow right that is con- 
tained in this bill ? 

Mr. Acnrew. Well, how many different choices would you suggest 
that he should have? 

Senator Symrneron. I would suggest, inasmuch as you want him 
to have a choice, that he also have the choice of the various proposals 
that have been offered. 

Mr. Acnew. Well, I have no objection to him having more than 
two choices. 

Senator Symineron. If he had the choice of voting for my bill, it 
embraces the principles in Senator Stennis’ bill. 

Mr. Acnew. I agree the choices proposed in this bill do offer him 
two clearly different directions in which to go. That is fundamental. 
Then the differences between the other bills would interest him only 
if he wanted to go that route. 
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Senator Symrneron. Well, what you are saying is that the farmer 
has two clear decisions to make. Would he want to have an unsuc- 
cessful operation this way or an unsuccessful operation that way? 
If some of the farmers feel that way about it, would it not be fair to 
give him a true referendum instead of which way would be the 
worse? 

Mr. Acnew. Well, Senator Symington, I think I am in hearty 
agreement with you, that whatever he does, must be to choose the 
lesser of the evils. 

Senator Syarneron. Thank you Mr. Agnew. 

We have with us a distinguished citizen. If we could hit the cotton 
bill like he hits a baseball we would have the problem solved. I 
would like to present to the chairman and committee, Mr. Stan 
Musial from St. Louis. [Applause. ] 

The Cratrman. Glad to have you with us. We are running short 
of witnesses. Won't you testify? 

Mr. Mustav. I just got through. (Hearing, House of Represent- 
atives. ) 

The Crairman. Mr. Agnew, I don’t quite understand what con- 
solation the farmer of South Carolina—in fact, the farmers of the 
country, the cotton farmers of the country, will have in voting just 
for this 1 year; nothing in the year after. 

Mr. Acenew. I think I can make it clear by saying this: That first 
we want to determine the direction, before we determine the speed. 

The Cuarmman. Will that determine the direction ? 

Mr. Agnew. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. Today the farmer can vote out the whole pro- 
gram, if he wants to. 

Mr. Acnew. No. He has no chance to do that. 

The CHarrman. Certainly he has. If less than two-thirds of the 
farmers next year vote against marketing quotas, price supports would 
drop to 50 percent. You have that choice. That is why I cannot 
quite understand why it is you apparently approve reduction in the 
support level to 75 percent. 

Mr. Acnew. There will be some. 

The Cuarrman. You might as well have no price supports at all, 
as 50 percent price supports. 

Mr. Aenew. IT agree; it would be a terrible mess. 

(Thereupon, at 1 p. m.,; the hearing was adjourned until 2 p. m., 
on the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Caamman. The committee will please come to order. The 
next scheduled witness is Mr. R. Flake Shaw, executive vice presi- 
dent, North Carolina Farm Bureau. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wingate, let’s start with you. Is there any- 
thing new that you can add to what has been stated here this morn- 
ing, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF R. L, WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, MACON, GA. 


Mr. Wineate. Senator, I don’t know that there is anything new. 
In my State, I hope that the farmers will have a chance to vote on 
whatever program we do have, whether it is 1 or whether it is 2. 
I would say this, however, that I have not had an opportunity to 
present this program to the farmers in Georgia. We are calling a 
statewide meeting, getting the leadership from all the counties in, 
and I expect to present this program to them and get their reaction. 
It has not been up at this time. I have discussed it with some mem- 
bers of our board, and our farmers are right smart mixed up, but 
we hope to find out what the majority of them want when this time 
comes. 

Senator, we are very much interested in our State in the farmer 
knowing just exactly what he is voting on if he has these programs. 
In other words, it has been mentioned here, and that is true, that 
under this program, the farmer will receive less. His income would 
be considerably less, even though he had an increase in acreage. I 
am doubting seriously if the farmers know the full facts that they 
will vote itin. But that is left to the farmers to do. 

The Cuarrman. Are you prepared to state whether or not the 
farmers of Georgia are in sympathy with the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Russell, the two-plan system ? 

Mr. Winearte. No, sir, I am not. We haven’t discussed that with 
them, but we will. 

The Cuatrman. There has been a very little discussion this morn- 
ing by any members of the Farm Bureau with respect to any bill 
except the bill introduced by Senator Eastland and others. 

Mr. Wingate. But Senator, Senator Eastland intimated a while 
ago that the Department of Agriculture has some figures showing 
that this 20-percent increase would give more profit to the farmers 
than there would be in the other. 

Senator Eastianp. I said there would be a substantial increase for 
the small farmer in the Southeast. Net income. 

Mr. Wivearte. I certainly couldn’t believe that. They would have 
to prove that. 

Senator Eastianp. The studies could speak for themselves. 

Mr. Wineate. Yes, sir, but I farmed, and that speaks for itself, 
too. I know these little fellows—say a man with 5 acres, he is pro- 
ducing 5 bales. We had a study made 2 years ago by the National 
Cotton Council. Let me go further and say that they were called 
and the economists over here in the Department of Agriculture and 
others discussed it for a day or more. It was one of the best studies 
that has been made. 

Now, in the Delta and high plains and irrigated Far West the cost 
of production was 2414 cents a pound. In the Southeast it was 30 
cents. In the Southwest it was 28 cents. I would assume that in 2 
years we have improved opposition, and we are producing maybe 
more economically, and let’s say 2 cents a pound more. In that in- 
stance, it would be 28 cents in the Southeast. 

If it is estimated that the loan next year under the present pro- 
gram would be about 3414 cents per pound for inch cotton, it would 
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give that farmer 614 cents profit. That is $32.50 a bale. If you 
give him 1 more acre, that 5-acre man, at a bale an acre, that will 
give him another bale—this program will reduce from his profit 3 
cents a pound at $15 a bale. He would get less profit. You can’t 
prove it any other way. You can follow it up the line. It just can’t 
be done. I think we will all admit that. 

Do we want to take a less price and go follow it with more acreage, 
or on the long-range program, whether we want to follow the present 
program? I think that is the story. 

The Cuarrman. Then there is this other proposition that I sug- 
gested this morning. It doesn’t seem to “add up” for us to have the 
soil bank with a view to decreasing surpluses, and then turn around 
and increase the acreages. It is bound to increase the surpluses that 
are giving us all this trouble. 

Mr. Hammond, what about you? 


STATEMENT OF J. WALTER HAMMOND, PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, TYE, TEX. 


Mr. Hammonp. I am Walter Hammond, president of the Texas 
Farm Bureau. Our farmers were worried about the situation. They 
had a statewide meeting, followed by 13 district meetings, and then 
county meetings. They do understand it—those who attended— 
and it was pretty widely attended. 

Now, they are in support of the program as outlined by Mr. Ran- 
dolph. The reason it has been brought out here—the farmers had 
all the facts that have been brought out here this morning plus some 
more, and they want to try it for 1 year and see. And some of the 
facts will come out, and then they will decide whether they want to 
continue it. Because of the less and less acres, they got to toying 
with the idea as to whether or not they would be better off with less 
support price that would bring about more acreage. 

The CrHarrman. Do you think that determination could be made 
in 1 year? 

Mr. Hammonp. What they want to do is they are not certain this 
will work. That is one of the factors you can’t nail down. So they 
want to try it for 1 year and see how it comes out. 

The CHatrmMan. Of course, they understand that if this shouldn’t 
work, we would be reverting to the present law. 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes, and they would like to try it out. They 
wouldn’t like to set it up permanent, because we don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shaw? 


STATEMENT OF R. FLAKE SHAW, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Suaw. We didn’t do as well as some of the States, Mr. Chair- 
man. We had three of our fieldmen in to the meeting, and it did 
get into a few of the counties. We found substantial support among 
our people to the effect that we couldn’t stay where we are and they 
do like the idea of giving the farmers a chance to vote. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Slusher ? 
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STATEMENT OF H. E. SLUSHER, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI FARM 
BUREAU, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Mr. Stusuer. Following the meeting at Memphis, we sent out 
questionnaires in Missouri to our cotton counties, and we only have 
7 cotton counties out of 93 Farm Bureau counties. We did send this 
questionnaire out to the county presidents, asking them to discuss 
it with their boards. We also have a cotton committee of the State, 
and we have one member on the board from southeast Missouri where 
the cotton is grown. 

After this, then we called a meeting in the cotton area where we 
again discussed the problem with which we were confronted—that 
is, the decreasing market because of the price of competition. There 
we passed out the questionnaires to the individuals who were Farm 
Bureau presidents and cotton producers, in which they answer these 
questions. 

Then we took them to the State office and the consensus of opinion 
from those questionnaires was to the effect that they would like to 
have the opportunity to have a choice or to make a choice between 
the present program and an alternative program whereby they would 
have increased acreage with a lower support price. Of course, we 
knew and they knew that when the proposition was finally put on the 
ballot next fall, if the Congress sees fit to let it go that way, at the 
price-support level times the acreage which might be increased, pretty 
largely to determine whether they will accept the program or whether 
they would rather stick to the old program. 

Of course, they all are quite conscious of this competition factor, 
and that we are losing the market both domestically and abroad. 
There is a growing feeling in the State of Missouri that the number 
of acres that you operate on does have a definite bearing upon your 
net costs, and that we are getting to the point in cotton, more so 
in wheat with those of us who have been old wheat producers— 
and I am not a cotton producer—that you can get allotments so low 
that there is no economy of operations from the standpoint of the 
individual maintaining the necessary equipment to operate with. 

Now, our people, I would like to say, would like an opportunity 
to make a choice, and hope they can come up with something better. 
If they don’t, I am satisfied they will register their own feeling. 

The Cuarmman. Do you find a sentiment for any other program 
there, such as the program that is being fostered by Senator Sym- 
ington ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I would say definitely that is true, and I am satis- 
fied there are some folks here today who will testify to that effect. 
The Cotton Producers’ Council is here, and,they think only in terms 
of cotton. 

Our farm bureau, which is a State organization, must think of 
the overall agricultural picture, and Senator Symington, I would like 
to say this. If we went the route on cotton which is proposed in 
your bill, I don’t see how we keep face without going the same way 
for all commodities down to horseradish, because every commodity 
should have equal treatment from the standpoint of any program you 
might work out—especially if direct payments are used. 
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Senator Symrneron. You would except wool on that, wouldn’t 
ou ? 
e Mr. Stusuer. That is right, because wool, as we said this morning, 
is a commodity that is in scarce production in this country. 

Senator Symineron. How about sugar? 

Mr. StusHer. Same thing. 

Senator Symineron. How about livestock ? 

Mr. Stusner. I can see no justification for that type of program 
other than if we are going to have it for wheat and cotton, certainly 
the livestock producer has the same right to ask for production pay- 
ments. 

I would like to make this further comment. If we go that route, 
when you talk about the little farmer, granted we could get a hun- 
dred percent of parity through the compensatory payment plan, 
you haven’t seen anything from the standpoint of demands for farms, 
and you would see such a demand for farms and farmlands that I 
would be ready to sell out. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like the record to show that Mr. 
Slusher is the head of the Missouri Farm Bureau and is a very highly 
thought of citizen of Missouri. He is an able and experienced 
farmer. He is not a cotton farmer, but as long as he volunteered 
some comments about the bill which I introduced at the request of 
the cotton producers of my State, I would like to ask him a couple 
of questions about it, if I may. 

he Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Senator Symineton. Would you say that if the farmers voted for 
the 85-87 percent parity alternative in the bill that that would price 
them out of the market ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I think that those figures are close together. That 
87 percent wouldn’t necessarily price them out of the market any 
more than the 85 percent. 

Senator Symineron. I know, but one alternative provides for 75 
and the other is 85 to 87 percent of parity. 

Mr. Stusuer. That is drawing a pretty fine line. If we are going 
on the assumption that price has an effect on demand, when the price 
comes down you would increase your demand to that effect. 

Senator Symineton. You subscribe to the theory of, apparently, 
the Department of Agriculture that, if you lower the price, you dis- 
courage or reduce production ? 

Mr. Stusuer. Over a longtime pull I would say that is true be- 
cause, if you lower the price enough, you go out of production. 

Senator Symineton. If you are a farmer and your price is cut, 
don’t you try to produce as much as you can to educate your children 
and buy your clothing and pay your mortgage and maintain a reason- 
able standard of living regardless of the price? 

Mr. Stusuer. Up to the present time, going over to wheat and 
corn, from corn to sorghum, pricewise, that gave me the advantage 
I wanted. I don’t attempt to raise more wheat because I am losing 
money on the wheat I am raising now. 

Senator Symineton. Do you have a member from southeast Mis- 
souri on the cotton council ? 

Mr. Stusuer. That is right. 

Senator Syminaton. Is that Mr. Avery? 
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Mr. Stusuer. Mr. Baker. Mr. Avery is on our cotton committee. 

Senator Symrineron. How many cotton farmers in Missouri sub- 
scribe to the bill you apparently are backing ? 

Mr. Stusner. That is difficult to say. 

Senator SyMIncTON. Just give it rough. 

Mr. Stusuer. Well, the seven counties that we have in southeast Mis- 
souri average around a thousand members—a thousand members per 
county farm bureau unit—about 7,000. That is the largest continu- 
ous group of counties, membershipwise, that we have in “the State of 
Missouri. Certainly, we haven’t polled each individual farmer in the 
county as to which way he would go. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you say there are about 7,000 cotton 
farmers in Missouri that would back the farm bureau bill ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I wouldn’t make any statement that would be ac- 
curate on that account. Again, we didn’t have the time to go to the 
counties and have the bills presented to their membership. We went 
to the boards, and then the presidents and the members of the cotton 
committee came in to this one meeting. 

Senator Symrneton. Would you say 3,500 cotton farmers—50 
percent of your members—backed the farm bureau bill ¢ 

Mr. Stusuer. I would say that many. 

Senator Symrneton. Could you furnish for the record all of the 
evidence for support of that ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I have no way of supplying such a statement, di- 
rectly to the record. It would have to be an opinion, unless I went 
out and by written ballot sent out a questionnaire, and then you don’t 
always get necessarily a correct answer, because they don’t always 
understand the question. 

Senator Symineron. One other point. You have given two alterna- 
tives in this bill. I was very much impressed with what Mr, Agnew 
said about these alternatives. Don’t you think the bill might well 
include the features of our bill, as well as the features of your bill, 
in order that the farmer has a true alternative, and not just these 
two? 

Mr. Stusner. Certainly, it could, with this exception. There is 
more involved in your proposal, I think, than in this. It is awfully 
easy for a man, in his determination which way he will go, to base 
his determination upon the immediate present without looking down 
the road to the final economic picture, or the limitations that “will be 
imposed upon him which will have to be. Again, coming back to 
your provisions of your bill, the chief objection that I have—and 
this is in our policy, too—is that, if you went that route, I don’t be- 
lieve the consumers of this country would be willing to pay the cost, 
because it would be tremendous—not just for cotton, “but if you would 
add corn, wheat, and all the other 57 commodities or more that. we 
would have to take care of. Once you start this route, I think you 
have to continue. 

Senator Symineron. Speaking about the long pull, the farm bu- 
reau bill doesn’t have much of a long pull. It is only for a year, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Stusner. It is only because people are beginning to think of 
more acres for a smaller price than a higher price for less acres. 
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Senator Symineton. Why do you think thé farmer is so much 
worse off, relatively, today, than he was 5 years ago? Let’s talk 
about all the crops now, not just cotton. 

Mr. Stusuer. I think he is worse off because he is a victim of over- 
production. We have learned how to produce. We had the stimulus 
during the war effort to bend every effort and find out how to im- 
prove our methods, and there were technological developments, and 
things like that. Of course, the inevitable has happened. It always 
does. 

Senator Symineton. What would you do to correct that ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I wish I had an easy answer. I do think that, if we 
are going to do anything, we have got to be careful that we don’t put 
the farmer in a position where he is a victim of restraints of Gov- 
ernment to the point where he cannot exercise his individual initia- 
tive and produce in an efficient manner. 

Senator Syminoton. If you were a cotton farmer, which one of 
these two alternatives in S. 2273 would you vote for ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I would take the choice that we are offering at pres- 
ent, for the simple reason that I think we have got to change direction 
from the direction we have been going in. 

Senator Symineron. Which choice ¢ 

Mr. Stusner. Greater acreage and lower support. 

Senator Symineton. Wouldn’t that automatically increase your 
surplus problem ? 

Mr. Stusuer. If you maintain the support price at this present 
level, and we don’t find an answer to this competition in some other 
way, I would say that you would inerease production next year. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, the support price in the bill is 75 per- 
cent and at present it is 77 percent, isn’t it? 

Mr. Stusuer. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. It would jump the acreage from 17 million 
plus to 20 million plus? 

Mr. Stusuer. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Won’t that increase the surplus? 

Mr. Stusuer. I would say it would, next year. 

Senator Symrneron. But you think it would increase it less than 
if you took the higher price and maintained the acreage ? 

Mr. Stusner. Say that again? 

Senator Symrneton. You think you would have less surplus if 
you took alternative No. 1 rather than alternative No. 2? 

Mr. Stusuer. If we maintain the program we have got today 
without any changes in it, we might have less surplus next year than 
we have under this new proposal, but we must consider the long 
range effects. 

Senator Symineton. But you would take the new proposal? 

Mr. Stusner. Yes. As an indication of the producers’ thinking 
that we ought to have programs designed to increase consumption 
and be more competitive pricewise. 

Senator Symineton. You would like more and more acreage and 
lewer and lower price supports; is that right? 

Mr. Stusuer. First of all, I don’t think the Government can ever 
hope to guarantee a satisfactory income to me as a producer. I don’t 
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think the consumers and taxpayers will stand for it; it will cost 
too much. Then the controls that will have to imposed—I don’t 
think most of us would stand for the controls necessary—controls in 
agriculture have not and will not work. 

Senator Symrneron. I am just trying to follow you and try to get 
your thinking. Would you take all price supports off ? 

Mr. Stusuer. I think it would be disastrous if you did that today. 

Senator Symineton. Then how far down would you go? 

Mr. Stusuer. I think it would have to be done by degrees, but 
if we went back to the original philosophy of the farm program, 
where we had price supports say from 50 to 75 percent parity, which 
was never intended to be a fixed price, we would make a lot of these 
adjustments within agriculture itself. Whether we would make 
enough to save ourselves, I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. Around 50 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Stusuer. That would be a pretty low Government price sup- 
port, since we have gotten used to the present support prices. It 
would be different to get support from your settlvanre to go that 
low. 

However, more and more we fear from the people in our country, 
Why don’t we just throw the whole thing out? Those of us close 
to it know that is impractical. We have to start from where we 
are. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Frasier? 


STATEMENT OF WALDO FRASIER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AR- 
KANSAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Fraster. We had some 33 county bureau meetings in Arkansas, 
where the entire cotton situation was discussed. Following that 33 
meetings in each of the cotton-producing counties, we had a meeting 
of the presidents of all the farm bureaus from those cotton counties— 
an all-day meeting, where they expressed as best they understood the 
sentiment of their membership. 

They agreed first of all that they thought it would be well to have 
an alternative program for farmers to vote on at this common 
referendum. 

One, I thought rather happily, put it this way, that this oppor- 
tunity to vote on an alternative, if nothing else, would give farmers 
a reason and a chance to better study their cotton situation than they 
ever have done up to now, and then to choose the alternate that they 
thought best for a long time for the industry. 

Senator Arken. I would like to ask one question. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

Senator Aiken. Do you think that farmers would be willing to use 
all their land in a manner as directed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in return for payments up to, we'll say, 95 percent of the domestic 
crop used domestically? The reason I asked is this, the payments, 
of course, is one of the phases of the so-called Brannan plan but one 
other phase which people forget was the requirement that any farmer 
to be eligible for any support at all must use his land in a good—I 
don’t think they used this language—but in a good and husband-like 
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manner as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. Do you think 
the farmer would do that ? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. 

Senator ArkeN. That means every acre must be tilled under the 
control of the Secretary. 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir; and we are against this approach. } 

Senator Arken. You think the farmers would make any connection 
between that and the payments? Do you think this other goes with 
it? 

Mr. Fraster. If we go the production payments route anything 
can happen and I think it would. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McAlister, what do you have to say ? 


STATEMENT OF W. B. McALISTER, PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO 
FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU, LAS CRUCES, N. MEX. 


Mr. McAuister. I represent the New Mexico Farm and Livestock 
Bureau. We had meetings in every cotton-producing county in New 
Mexico. We like to grow cotton. We like to produce cotton. That 
is the reason we are farmers. None of us wants to be a little farmer. 
But with the present program that we find ourselves operating under, 
we find that we are more small farmers every year than there ever 
were the year before. In fact, under the program we now operate: 
under, it gets to the point where we have to get out of business be- 
cause they continually cut our acres down to where we can’t make a 
living at any price you want to put on that cotton with the acres that 
we have. 

In discussing this program, and because we like to produce cotton, 
our fellows feel that the only opportunity they have to grow and pro- 
duce more cotton and make more money—and that is what we are in- 
terested in—is net income. The thing we are interested in is how 
much money we have to educate our children with, how much money 
we have to spend for the better things of life. After discussing this 
program and the situation of cotton, our fellows were almost 100 per- 
cent—well, in fact, they are 100 percent—in favor of having a choice 
to vote and see which way they want to go. They know which way 
they have gone under present programs. They are against com- 
pensatory payments or these subsidy payments as such, which en- 
tails the complete control of their farms. They are against it. 

We would like to have an opportunity of voting, to say that we 
want more acres and a lower Government support price. 

We don’t think that by giving us a 20-percent increase in acres 
that will increase the production of cotton 20 percent. Because of 
the fact that in our country we found that fertilizer will help and 
if I could put on fertilizer and produce more cotton and it costs me 
30 cents a pound to produce it by fertilizing it and I can get 35 cents 
a pound for that cotton, it is profitable for me to do it. But if it 
costs me 30 cents to produce that cotton and 30 cents a pound is all 
I can get for it, I don’t feel I will go to that expense to do it. So 
I don’t believe we can get a 20-percent increase in production with a 
20-percent increase in acreage. 

But I do believe we ought to give our fellows a vote on which way 
they want todo. All farmers honestly feel that by getting more acres: 
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and getting cotton more competitive, they will have a higher net 
income with which to educate their children and live like they think 
they should. They know that under the present program, they are 
not able to do it. 

Senator Symineton. Your cotton is grown on irrigated land in 
New Mexico? 

Mr. McAuister. Both. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know what the average yield in New 
Mexico is per acre? 

Mr. McAuisrer. As well as I remember it, the average yield in New 
Mexico last year was— I am not going to be sure. I think it was 763 
pounds. 

Senator Symineron. I think it was over a thousand. 

Senator Easttanp. No; that was Arizona. 

Senator Symineton. I beg your pardon. It was Arizona. 

Mr. McAuister. Arizona was 1,130 pounds. That is what I was 
told. 

Senator Symineron. You would prefer the 75-percent price sup- 
port and increased acreage ¢ 

Mr. McAuister. That is what our people decided after discussing 
this thing the way it was going. Every year we get fellows who get 
their acres cut down to where you can’t make a living, no matter what 
price. I am one of those fellows. I had 4 acres last year. You 
can’t support a family on that. My only ys ggmairrysae: 

The Cuatrman. If this bill goes through, you will get an increase 
in the enormous sum of less than an acre. Will that make it possible 
for you 

Mr. McAutster. No; but it isa step. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that but that is only for 1 year. It 
is not a permanent program. 

Mr. McAutsrer. We understand that. 

Senator Symineton. Just for my own information, you say they 
are opposed to compensatory payments? 

Mr. McAutster. That has been our policy all through the years; 
they don’t want no part of it. 

Senator Symrneron. What is the difference between getting a 
price support for your product which you can cash in and get the 
money from the Government—what is the difference between that 
and the other character of support ? 

Mr. McAuisrer. The difference between that is when you get into 
this other, you also get into control of all the acres on my farm, and 
I don’t want you messing with it any more than they are now. Not 
you, but the Government. 

Senator Symineron. Didn’t you tell me that your acres are con- 
trolled now ? 

Mr. McAuister. On cotton. 

Senator Symineron. That is what we are talking about. We are 
not talking about wheat; are we? 

Mr. McAutster. If you can make this on cotton, why are the wheat 
farmers not entitled to it on wheat ? 

Senator Symrneton. Under the present program it is controlled, 
and with your proposal you are still going to control it. 

Mr. McAuisrer. To a certain extent. 
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Senator Symineton. If you say you got 17 million acres; isn’t that 
control ? 


Mr. McAuisrer. Sure. 

Senator Symineron. If you say you got 20 million acres, and no 
more; isn’t that control ¢ 

Mr. McAuisrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. So it is not control you are concerned about? 

Mr. McAuister. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. On this bill you are still controlled. 

Mr. McAuisrer. On that bill that we proposed to let our people 
vote on, one the present law and the other 

Senator Symineton. If you voted for one, you would have less acre- 
age and a higher price, but you would be controlled. 

Mr. McAuisrer. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. If you voted for the other, you would have 
more acreage and a lower price, but you would be controlled. 

Mr. McAtisrer. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. If you voted for a compensatory payment 
plan, you would have a number of acres, and you would have a price, 
and you would be controlled; Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. McAuister. Not altogether. Under the first two proposals 
you gave me, you would have control of my cotton acres. Under the 
compensatory, you would have control over all my acres and I don’t 
want that. 

Senator Symineton. You just want to be controlled where it would 
help you? 

Mr. McAuisrer. I don’t know where it would help. 

Senator Symineron. You just said if you had controls and less 
acres, it helps. 

Mr. McAutster. Frankly, we have lots of farmers that feel if you 
took all controls off we would be lots better off. 

Senator Symineton. I am beginning to see there is a school of 
thought being developed with the theory that you get a high parity 
and restricted acreage or a low parity with more acreage but still re- 
stricted, you are not controlled. But if you get compensatory pay- 
ments, you are controlled. 

I don’t quite see the difference. In all three cases, your operations 
are somewhat controlled. That is my only point. 

Mr. McAutster. You want me to answer that? 

Senator Symrneron. Sure, I would like to have you answer it. I 
am just asking for information. 

Mr. McAuister. I would like to say first that we don’t like controls. 
We like to produce. 

Senator Symrneton. You would like a free market with no sup- 
ports of any kind? You can grow as much cotton as you want and 
you can go into the market and sell it for what you can get for it. 

Mr. McAuister. Eventually that is what I would like. 

Senator Symineton. You say eventually that is what you would 
like. But we are not dreaming. 

Mr. McAutster. I would like to gradually come down in place, let 
cotton become competitive, and let me grow it with no more Govern- 
ment control over my farm operations than is necessary. 

Senator Symineton. Why do it gradually? Why not do it now, 
right away ? 
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Mr. McAuisrer. I don’t believe with the surpluses we have built up 
in CCC that we can afford to do it that way. 

Senator Symrneron. If you can grow all the cotton you want, the 
price will fall down to where you can sell a lot more cotton. That 
will take care of the surplus; won’t it? 

Mr. McAuisrer. I don’t believe under the proposal you have here, 
20 percent more acres will add any more bales of cotton than if you 
get the price up there—nobody has explained that to me. 

Senator Eastianp. Could I ask a question for information? Iam 
trying to follow your questions. 

Senator Symrnoton. Certainly. 

Senator Easrtanp. You speak of compensatory payments. Now 
does your bill provide for compensatory payments ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. To whom? 

Senator Symineton. To the fellow who grows the cotton. 

Senator Easrtanp. To the farmer? 

Senator Symineron. Right. 

Senator Easritanp. For how much? 

Senator Symineron. Let’s get the expert on the bill. 

Ed, you answer any questions Senator Eastland has to ask. 

The Cuamman. Would you identify yourself for the record, please ? 

Mr. JaAenkKe. Iam Ed Jaenke, from Senator Symington’s staff. 

A farmer markets his cotton and he gets a compensatory payment 
on his share of the domestic consumption. 

Senator Eastitanp. That is his proportion of the domestic consump- 
tion 4 

Mr. JAENKE. Right. 

Senator Easttanp. How is that compensatory payment figured ? 

Mr. Jaenke. It is the difference between 90 percent of parity and 
the spot market price. 

Senator Easttanp. Whatever that might be? 

Mr. JAENKE. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. Do you have some figures on what the spot mar- 
ket price might be? 

Mr. JAENKE. It would tend to be the free world market price. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, today that would be—— 

Mr. JAENKE. $27.67 is the price at which the last export sales were 
made, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. That is correct. It would be the difference be- 
tween those two. 

That is paid by check from the Government ? 

Mr. Jarnxke. The farmer gets this when he markets his cotton. 
Then the Government, through the CCC, reimburses the first buyer. 

Senator Easrtanp. The farmer gets what ? 

Mr. JAENKE. Ninety percent of parity on his domestic share. 

Senator Eastianp. You mean it is paid to the shipper? 

Mr. JaenKE. No,sir. The farmer, when he tes his cotton, will 
get the 90 percent parity payment on his domestic share. 

Senator EastLAnp. How are you sure he is going to get that? 

Mr. JAENKE. There would be a system set up where the CCC, 
through the local ASC, would determine—just as we do with allot- 
ments now—determine what each farmer’s share of the domestic con- 
sumption would be. 
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Senator Easrianp. The shipper has to pay him that? 

Mr. JaEenxe. The first buyer. 

Senator Easrianp. The first buyer has to make him that payment, 
and the Government reimburses the buyer. 

Mr. Jarnxe. Correct. 

Senator A1ken. I wanted to ask just one question of Senator Sy- 
mington. 

In order to prevent the concentration of production in the hands of 
a few large growers, who could acquire contracts in the manner which 
has been described here by the witness from Louisiana, would the 
Senator from Missouri be willing to limit the payments to any one 
farmer to, say $5,000? There ought to be a limit there. There will 
have to be, I think. 

Senator Symrneron. I don’t know what type of a limit you have 
inmind. But we would be very glad to semaine any recommendations 
or amendments to the bill that the Senator would like to put in. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought the bill we were discussing was the Farm 
Bureau bill. I was very glad to have the expert in my office on the 
matter answer Senator Eastland. 

There is one other point that I am not clear on. You talk about 
freedom and controls, and so forth; yet both of the alternatives in 
the Farm Bureau bill involve controls, just as much as any other bill 
involves controls. 

Senator EasrLanp. Well, Senator 

The CuarrMan. Let’s reserve the argument for the Senate floor. 

Senator Symineron. I was just trying to answer the question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Arken. We're going to work out a bill. I know we are 
all here in behalf of the little fellow. If we are going to do some- 
thing for him, we'll have to limit the amount of payments that will 
have to be made. 

Senator Symrneron. Would your cotton farmers, Senator Aiken, 
want a $5,000 limitation ? 

Senator Arken. I don’t know whether $5,000 is a proper limita- 
tion or not. I guess that would cover what—100 bales? 

Mr. McAuister. No—30 bales. 

Senator ArkeN. Wouldn't even that be a pretty fair limitation ? 

Mr. McAuisrer. No. What I was fixing to say, Senator, if you 
will let me—I don’t like that $5,000 limitation. 

The program we are operating on now and the thing I would like 
to get across is we are making more of these little farmers that you 
say you are trying to protect. 

Senator Arken. If you have been watching legislation this spring, 
you will see Congress is getting more and more in a mood to put limi- 
tations on payments. I am sure they would be in the same mood if 
you took this bill out unamended. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. McAlister. 

Did we hear all of the Farm Bureau ? 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Randolph wanted to make a little supple- 
mental statement, if you will hear him. 


The Crarrman. I'll be glad to do it after we have heard the other 
witnesses. 
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Senator Eastianp. It will just take him half a minute. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Half a minute. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I just wanted to add this, that in addition this 3 
million acres will in my opinion add greatly to the agricultural econ- 
omy of the cotton-growing area. From the standpoint of people en- 

aged in farming—I mean in the ginning, warehousing, and han- 
ling of cotton and all that—I think that is one of the biggest reasons 
for the bill that has been introduced by Senators Eastland and Aiken. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Story, have you a statement you would like to make? 





STATEMENTS OF A. L. STORY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COTTON 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, CHARLESTON, MO.; AND GIL PARKER, 
CHAIRMAN, LONG-RANGE COTTON COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, TIPTONVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Srory. If I may, I would like to ask Mr. Parker to join me 
here. He will give our testimony. At the conclusion of Mr. Park- 
er’s statement, I would like to have the opportunity for state groups 
to file registered letters. 

The Cuamman. You mean written statements ? 

Mr. Story. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Story. 

Mr. Story. My name is A. L. Story. Iam president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Producers Association. 

Our organization is here, as you might surmise, in support of 
Senate bill No. 2226. Mr. Parker is chairman of the long-range pro- 

ram committee, and also president of the Tennessee A geivultaral 
Counsel. He will present the testimony for our organization. 

I would like to ask, though, Mr. Chairman, for permission at the 
conclusion of Mr. Parker’s statement to file with you some telegrams 
and resolutions adopted by some affiliated cotton organizations for 
the records. 

The CrHarrman. Without objections, those telegrams and resolu- 
tions will be filed. 

Mr. Story. I would like to introduce, then, Mr. Chairman, to this 
committee Mr. Gil Parker. 

Mr. Parker. My name is Gil F. Parker. I am a farmer from 
Lake County, Tenn., and I appear here as chairman of the long- 
range cotton committee of the American Cotton Producer Associates. 

On behalf of the cotton producers for whom we speak, let me thank 
you gentlemen for this opportunity to submit our views on bills be- 
fore your committee, and to outline our recommendations on long- 
range cotton legislation. 

The views that we offer here today represent weeks of study and 
conference by sincere and well-informed cotton producer leaders with 
representatives of all other branches of the industry. We believe 
that our statement expresses the conclusions of a large majority of 
cotton industry leaders as being completely feasible and adaptable 
to the needs of all interests engaged in the production and marketing 
of cotton. In what we producers have to say may it be understood 
that we speak for and as producers, and we do not attempt to speak 
as representatives of the entire industry. It is our hope and confi- 
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dence, however, that representatives of other segments of the indus- 
try will submit concurring views. 

May we keep in mind that any legislation will vitally affect a sub- 
stantial part of the population of the Nation. Dependent upon cot- 
ton, its production, processing, sale, and use are the economies of 
whole States, the people who live there, and the institutions they 
support and maintain. These are a substantial part of the national 
market for manufactured goods for automotive equipment, imple- 
ments and appliances, for foodstuffs and wearing apparel, and all 
the thousands and one things that Americans make and sell. These 
also are taxpaying citizens whose earnings and whose children help 
maintain our Government at home and our security abroad. 

Please understand that we are appreciative of the efforts of other 
individuals and groups that have submitted proposals for the solu- 
tion of cotton’s problems. In each of the proposals that you now 
have under consideration we have found a fine sympathy for the 
plight of the cotton producer, and some of these proposals have the 
merit of at least a partial solution. For instance: 

S. 267: This bill provides that the national marketing quota for 
1957 and subsequent years will provide a national acreage allotment 
equal to the 1956 level, and continues the minimum 4-acre farm 
allotment, 

As cotton producers we favor the principles set out in this bill. 
In the absence of more comprehensive legislation, a “freeze” of acre- 
age is of vital importance, and certainly we urge that the allotment 
of the 4-acre producer be preserved. 

S. 566: This bill contains the same provisions as S. 267. 

S. 314: This bill allows domestic textile mills to purchase not 
less than 750,000 bales of surplus cotton owned by the CCC at such 
prices as the Secretary determines, will allow the United States cotton 
textile industry to regain the level of export of cotton products 
maintained by it during the period 1947 through 1952. Authority 
would be limited to the next 5 fiscal years. 

As cotton producers we recognize the domestic textile industry 
as our best customer. We certainly realize that domestic textile mills 
need to maintain a competitive position in the world markets. At this 
time, however, we wish to withhold comment on S. 314 as we do not 
understand how the program would be put into operation and are not 
convinced that this approach is in the best interest of the textile 
industry. 

S. 1924: This bill sets the cotton price support level at 75 percent 
of parity, increases acreage about 17 percent, and provides marketing 
eq parments on the domestic allotment to equal 95 wat tes 
of parity. All of these provisions are subject to a referendum of 
farmers engaged in the production of the 1957 crop of cotton. 

This bill is favorable in approach, but it has the weakness of not 
providing a truly competitive price position for cotton at home, and 
would require the indefinite extension of some sort of subsidized 


oer program, We also question the advisability of holding a 


referendum, because it would be an impossible task to inform farmers 
properly as to the circumstances involved. 
S. 2176: This bill would use taxing methods to increase the price 
of synthetics to cotton price levels and abandon production controls. 
While we will not question the intent of this proposal, we believe 
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that its principle is contrary to accepted governmental practices and 
we suggest that it might be hard to sustain on constitutional grounds. 
As cotton producers we are definitely opposed to unregulated pro- 
duction. 

S. 2273: Provides a price support of 75 percent of parity and 20 

ercent acreage increase for the 1958 crop. These provisions would 
bes subject to a farmer referendum. 

We submit that the major issue in the salvation of the cotton indus- 
try is competitive prices—a facet of the problem which this bill does 
not solve. We find here no formula for progress and no justification 
for greater acres 

This bill woul promote a continuation of surpluses and require a 
continuation of some sort of special export sales program. We sug- 
gest that the farmer would be faced with a “loaded” choice if the 
proposition is submitted to a referendum. A farmer voting for a 
price-support level of 75 percent of parity and a 20 percent acreage 
Increase would be voting under the assumption that markets would 
be increased to absorb the additional production. Actually the farm- 
er could well be voting for heavier surpluses which would bring 
heavy production cuts in the future and serious damage to the entire 
cotton industry. 

Few thinking farmers favor continuation of present programs and 
policies, except. as emergency measures, because they understand that 
further acreage cuts would be necessary and because they have already 
been told by “the Secretary of Agriculture that the present flexible 
price support system is unworkable. 

S. 2226: This bill would expand markets by enabling cotton to be 
sold competitively in both domestic and foreign markets, increase 
acreage, protect farm income by providing marketing equalization 
payments between loan level or market price (whichever is higher) 
and 90 percent of parity on domestic consumption, return the handling 
and marketing of cotton to normal channels of trade, and reduce 
costs to Government. 

This bill is not subject to a single one of the objections we have made 
to the other proposals, and we respectfully urge that you give its 
provisions your thoughtful consideration. 

In our opinion the future of the cotton industry is at stake. The 
total agricultural economy of cotton-growing areas is suffering from 
drastic reductions in our producing acreage. Acreage cuts have re- 
sulted in displacement of farm population, decreases in farm income, 
and in reduced efficiency. While acreage has been dropping, the cost 
of things that we must buy has steadily increased. 

(Nore.—Acreage has dropped 38 percent since 1950. Farm costs 
are up 19 percent, farm prices are down 15 percent, and net income of 
farm operators is down 32 percent in the last 10 years (USDA 
sources ). ) 

As farmers we are walking a treadmill of lower acreage, increasing 
costs, and declining prices. Tragically, to us at least, the acreage cuts 
and the price reductions have proven to be vain and futile. If present 

trends continue, domestic consumption of cotton will drop at least 6 
percent and possibly as much as 20 percent within the next 10 years 
notwithstanding the high level of national prosperity and the steadily 
increasing population. 
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(Norr.—Projection of current trends indicate a minimum drop of 
6 percent in domestic consumption by 1966.) 

Senator Symineron. The figures you quoted when acreage dropped 
38 percent and soon. Isthat for cotton, or is that for all ? 

Mr. Parker. I think it is for cotton. 

Technological advancements in the production of synthetics, ee 
with current price advantages, could cost cotton one-fourth of its 
present-day domestic market within a 10-year period (NCC and trade 
sources). 

There is one bright spot in the picture and it is the result of the 
mandate which the Congress handed to the USDA in 1956 directing 
sales of cotton in the world market at competitive prices. This pro- 
gram has succeeded beyond all expectations and has brought the first 
symptoms of relief from a desperate emergency situation. 

(Norr.—CCC stocks sold for export during current marketing year 
exceed 734 million bales as compared with 214 million bales the 
previous year. ) 

Mr. Parker. Of that 214 million bales, 1 million was the sale of 
short stock. 

Senator Easttanp. Part of the other was given away, wasn’t it, 
on the foreign aid program ? 

Mr. Parker. The 734 ? 

Senator Easrianp. The 21, ? 

Mr. Parker. I couldn’t say. 

Sales for delivery during 1957-58 marketing year already exceed 
314 million bales (USDA sources). 


HALF-WAY MEASURES FUTILE 


Since 1954, price supports on cotton have been reduced from 90 
percent of parity to 77 percent of parity for the current crop. This 
reduction has not increased consumption; it has not decreased pro- 
duction; and further, no part of the price reduction has been reflected 
in consumer prices. The operation of the so-called flexible price- 
support program has accomplished just two things that we can see: 
a big cut in the farmer’s income and proving beyond question the 
futility of price cuts which do not reach actual competitive levels. 
On the other hand, we have a demonstration of what pricing can 
and has accomplished through the competitive export sales program. 
The next effect of this program has been to increase foreign per 
capita consumption and to discourage expansion of foreign pro- 
duction. 

(Norr.—Foreign consumption of cotton is expected to increase by 
at least 1.3 million bales this season. This increase compares with 
the average annual increase of 1.1 million bales (ICAC and trade 
sources) .) 

(Nore.—Foreign acreage of cotton this season is expected to be 
about 1.5 million acres under the previous year. The competitive 
United States export price is considered to be the major contributing 
factor in this reduction. This is the first reduction in the post- 
Korean period (ICAC and trade sources).) 

The competitive price level has definitely encouraged cotton con- 
sumption at the mill level. The lower price is also believed to have 
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some stimulating effect on final consumption even though the price 
of raw cotton is a minor percentage of the retail price of consumer 
products. : eas 

S. 2226 would provide full price competition both at home and 
abroad. A modified loan program would be continued, not to buy 
and store the cotton crop of the Nation, but to assist in orderly 
marketing. ; 

Senator Eastianp. I would like to ask a question. You are 
making a very fine statement. There is a lot of logic in your state- 
ment. 

Now, what support price would aoe suggest—what level ? 

Mr. Parker. You mean in this bill? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Parker. If the Senator would go with me until we get to that 

oint. 
* Senator Eastianp. That is all right. 

Mr. Parker. The loan level would be established low enough so 
that it would not restrict the movement of cotton in either the do- 
mestic or export market. Cotton would be grown to sell—not to 
store. 

American mills are the primary market for American cotton. A 
fatal defect of the present program is that it not only ignores this 
market but actually militates against it through furnishing com- 
peting foreign mills and manufacturers with American-grown cotton 
at lower prices. Meanwhile our basic market, the end purchaser of 
two-thirds of our crop, is being challenged and taken over by syn- 
thetic fibers. 

(Note.—Cotton’s share of the total domestic fiber market dropped 
from 81 percent in 1940 to 65.7 percent in 1955.. Manmade fibers 
increased their share of the domestic fiber market from 10 percent in 
1940 to 27.8 percent in 1955 (AMS, USDA sources).) 

American mills cannot be expected to compete indefinitely against 
lower foreign prices and cheaper manufacturing costs. Nor can they 
be expected to buy cotton priced above competing synthetic fibers. 
With the loan level established at a small percentage below the world 
price, we vision cotton moving naturally again through the channels 
of normal trade and Government machinery relegated to the position 
of a safeguard and a hedge rather than as the primary depository of 
a season’s cotton crop. 


COMPETITIVE PRICING ESSENTIAL 


If price has any bearing on consumption, and we believe the results 
of the competitive export sales program indicate that it is a very 
important factor, then we may anticipate an almost immediate in- 
crease in domestic consumption of cotton under the provisions of S. 
2226. We would anticipate an increase of 2 million bales during the 
first 2 years of the program, and we feel that the future—perhaps 
by 1965—promises an annual domestic consumption of not less than 
15 million bales. Domestic consumption at this level, coupled with 
export requirements, could easily mean an annual demand for 20 
to 22 million bales of cotton within a 10-year period. On the other 
hand, a continuation of existing programs and policies point to 7 
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million. bales for domestic consumption during a like period. Unless 
a special and costly export sales program is continued indefinitely, 
we will be almost completely out of the export market within the 
next 5 years. The future for cotton: a market for over 20 million 
bales, or a market for 7 million bales, 

S. 2226 would eliminate the need for a special export sales program, 
as cotton would be sold on a one-price basis and in full competition 
with foreign growths and competing substitutes. This approach also 

rovides assurance that governmental adjustment machinery will not 
Beni any particular segment of the industry. It would allow the 
producer more latitude in adapting production to his own needs and 
circumstances, and at the same time restore to other segments of the 
industry the opportunity to perform their normal functions. 


ACREAGE FORMULA OUTMODED 


The present legal formula for determining the national marketing 
yan is impractical and obsolete. The formula, in effect, provides 
or a marketing quota of 10 million bales, or no controls at all. It 
poses two unattractive paths to complete and utter ruin. The future 
of the cotton economy depends on added acres, on a sufficiently broad 
operating base to allow increased efficiency of land and equipment, 
and increased rather than diminished earnings. 

Under the provisions of S. 2226, the national marketing quota 
would be the estimated domestic consumption plus the estimated ex- 
ports for the current year. Applied to 1958 crop, this formula would 
produce a minimum quota of 14 million bales, with a national acreage 
allotment of about 2014 million acres. 

This 17 percent increase in acreage over 1957 would greatly stimu- 
late the economy of the entire Cotton Belt and of the Nation. In- 
creased efficiencies and lower per-unit costs would enhance producer 
income possibilities. The same volume-production cost relationship 
would apply to all branches of the industry and be reflected in com- 
munity profits and increased national farm income. 


EXPORTS DEMAND INCREASE 


The indicated export demand for the next marketing year of not 
less than 514 million bales in the face of available supplies of the 
most desired qualities, points to the need for increased production to 
provide a continuing supply of desirable cotton to perpetuate market 
gains made under the competitive export sales program. 

With foreign consumption increasing at the rate of more than 1 
million bales per year, and with the demonstrated preference for 
United States cotton, it is reasonable to believe that exports can be 
further expanded provided that prices are competitive and the supply 
adequate. 

Basing of the national marketing quota on actual current demand 
would provide effective protection against unregulated and, we fear, 
runaway production. We dare not disregard the fact that existing 
law could allow uncontrolled production as early as 1959; or 
alternately, produce an acreage cut of 22 percent from present levels. 
Briefly, unless a change is made, we face either a 22-percent reduction 
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in acreage or an end to all acreage controls in 1959. Either would 
be a sorry choice indeed. 

In addition to the benefits derived from an acreage increase under 
S. 2226, a producer with an allotment of more than 4 acres would re- 
celve marketing equalization payments on his domestic portion of the 
national marketing quota. A producer with an allotment of 4 acres 
or less would receive marketing equalization payments on his entire 
production. 

These payments would be made by the first buyer of the cotton— 
who would be reimbursed by CCC—to represent the difference between 
the average spot market price or the loan level, whichever is higher, 
and 90 percent of parity. The producer would receive no marketing 
equalization payments on his export portion of the national mar- 
keting quota, but he would have the opportunity of increasing the 
price-protection level on his entire crop by underplanting his total 
allotment—domestic plus export equals total. 

Example: A farmer receiving 90 acres for his domestic allotment 
would also receive an additional 50 acres for his export portion, or a 
total of 140 acres. (Basis 9-million bale domestic allotment and 
5-million bale export allotment.) 

Now, there are some examples here that I would be happy to give 
unless you are pressed for time. 

The Cuarrman. It would be interesting to have that read. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to have them read unless the 
chairman objects. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to have them read, too. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to find out what would become of the cotton that 
could not be sold abroad. Is that the provision of this bill, that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would be bound to loan the farmer 
on that cotton at a figure equal to 75 percent of 

Mr. Parker. No, sir. 

The CuarmMan. How much ? 

Mr. Parker. It would be a smaller amount, below what the Secre- 
tary determined to be the world price. 

Senator Ettenper. How much is that—is that up to him? 

Mr. Parker. That would be left to him, yes, sir. 

Case No. 1, then, we have farmer A who chooses to plant all his ex- 
port allotment : 


Domestic allotment 90 acres 


— =(,643 (his adjus actor 
Total planted eae (140) 0.6 1is adjustment factor) 


He sells cotton on a certain day at 29 cents per pound. Assuming 
that the average spot-market price for the previous week is 28.5 per 
pound and parity to be 37.77 cents per pound, his marketing equaliza- 
tion payment would be the difference between 28.5 cents and 90 per- 
cent of 37.77 cents or 34 cents minus 28.5 cents equals 5.5 cents per 
pound. 

The adjustment payment which farmer A would receive from the 
cotton buyer would be 5.5 cents times 0.643 (adjustment factor) or 
3.54 cents per ne Adding the sales price of 29 cents and the 
marketing equalization payment of 3.54 cents makes a total price for 
the cotton of 32.54 cents per pound. 
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Case 2: Farmer B chooses to plant only lis domestic allotment: 


Domestic allotment 90 acres 
Total planted acres (90) 


He sells his cotton for the same price and under the same conditions 
as outlined in case 1. 

The adjustment ayment which farmer B would receive from the 
cotton buyer would be 5.5 cents times 1.000 (adjustment factor) or 
5.5 cents per pound. Adding the sales price of 29 cents and the mar- 
keting equalization payment of 5.5 cents makes a total price for the 
cotton of 34.5 cents per pound. 

Case 3: Farmer C chooses to plant one-half of his export allotment: 


Domestic allotment 90 acres 
Total planted acres (115) 

He sells his cotton for the same price and under the same conditions 
as outlined in cases 1 and 2. 

The adjustment payment which farmer C would receive from the 
cotton buyer would be 5.5 cents times 0.783 (adjustment factor) or 
4.31 cents per pound. Adding the sales price of 29 cents and the 
marketing equalization pay ment of 4.31 cents makes a total price for 
the ce otton of 33.31 cents per pound. 

The CuatrmMan. That would be on his whole crop ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir—well, that would be, for whatever he sold at 
that particular time, it would vary week to week, as the spot market 
price varies. 

The CuatrMan. But I mean that total amount, if it remains con- 
stant, would be paid on his whole crop? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Srory. Everything he sells. 

Senator Easr.anp. What percentage of his total allotment ? 

Mr. Srory. 115 out of 140. 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Senator Easrianp. So he loses the income of 25 acres? 

Mr. Srory. That is right, supported under domestic share, Senator, 
and the balance 

Senator East.anp. IT am not arguing. I just want to understand it. 

The Cuarrman. In case you are going to cover this question I am go- 
ing to ask you now, forget about the question. 

Suppose on the allotted acre: ige for home consumption, he produces 
more than would be used domestic ally. What becomes of that surplus? 

Mr. Parker. Well, it is covered later and what he will have to do is 
take refuge in the loan. 

The CuHatrmMan. Then he goes back to having the Government tak- 
ing it over? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. I think in that connection, Senator, it should 
be said, when these allotments are made, they are going to have to be 
made on a realistic basis and not on the production of 10 years ago or 
something like that. The Secretary’s office knows pretty much what 
can be produced on an acreage in a normal year. 

The CuarrmMan. That is, if the weather is good and if he does not 


use too much fertilizer, and does not use other methods of increasing 
the production on less acreage. 





=1.000 (his adjustment factor) 


=0.783 (his adjustment factor) 
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You know, that has been our trouble. That is part of the reason why 
we have these huge surpluses that are piling up on us. 

Mr. Parker. Well, I think that is true. I think you also should 
consider you might guess the other way sometime. We have had a 
good many years of tremendous cotton crops in production per pounds 

er acre, and if I am not badly mistaken, we are overdue for a bad year, 
in which case, he might underguess. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I hope that never comes. 

Mr. Parker. I do, too. 

Senator Easttanp. How much support price are you offering the 
farmer? If you can answer that, just answer it. 

Mr. Parker. Well, now 

The Cuarrman. It is simply 90 percent of what he produces domes- 
tically. 

Senator Eastianp. He is getting out of the Treasury, but what sup- 
port price are you offering the farmer? 

Mr. Parker. Approximately, Senator, 5 percent below what the 
Secretary determines the world price to be. 

_ Senator Easrianp. All right, let us take 27—well, under program 9, 
it was 27.33. Now, what is the support price on that basis you are 
offering the farmer ? 

Mr. Srory. Mr. Chairman, may I answer the question ? 

Senator Easrianp. Yes. 

Mr. Srory. We have not established any certain percentage, Sen- 
ator Eastland, but it was our thinking it should be slightly under 
the world price of cotton, whatever that price was. If it amounted 
to 65 percent or 67 percent of parity, whatever it was, that would be 
the support, slightly under the world price, was our thinking. 

Sennator Easrianp. I am just trying to get the cents per pound. 
It is around 25 cents per pound, is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct, somewhere around there. 

Mr. Story. The world price 

Senator Eastianp. I say, the support price you are offering the 
farmer is around 25 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Srory. That is right, for everything over and above— 

Senator Eastianp. I think that a different 

The Coamman. Excuse me. Over and above what? 

Mr. Srory. Over and above his share of the allotment, he is going 
to be supported at parity on domestic. 

Senator Arken. It would be about 65 percent of what he exports. 
Now, at the rate the export business is increasing, the export and the 
domestic use should be about equal in another 3 years, so if you took 
65 percent and added it to 90, and take half of that, then you would 
have the average support of the whole crop on a nationwide basis, 
721% percent. 

Senator Eastianp. I am just trying to understtand. Let us take, 
for example, that I have a domestic allotment of 100 acres, and I 
make 100 bales of cotton on that 100 acres. 

Now, have I got—can I put that 100 bales of cotton into loan at 
90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir, not under law. 

Mr. Story. No, sir. 
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Senator Eastianp. Well, that is what I am saying, the support 
se is what I can put in the loan—now, what is the price at which 

can put cotton in loan, isn’t that about 25 cents 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easrtanp. And I understand the difference between the 


25 percent and the 90 percent of his domestic allotment is paid out 
of the Treasury. 


Mr. Srory. Right. 

Senator Eastitanp. Provided we can get appropriations for it. 

Mr. Srory. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Well, now, let me get something straight. You 
don’t make that payment on exports. 

Mr. Parker. No, no payment under export. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, there would be no support at all, you 
mean, for cotton going into the export program ? 

Mr. Story. Yes, sir. Senator Aiken was asking about the pay- 
ment on the export cotton. There is no payment on the export cot- 
ton, but it is supported by loan at slightly under world price, what- 
ever that is. 

Senator Arxen. I was trying to get the average price that he would 
get for his cotton, if it included payments at 90 percent on his do- 
mestic share of the crop and got the world market price, whatever 
that would be, on the export share. 

Mr. Story. That is right. 

Senator Arxen. I made the observation that as things are going 
with the increased use of cotton around the world, that the export 
volume should virtually equal the domestic volume in 2 or 3 years. 
It would not have to increase too much. <A couple of million bales 
more would do it. 

Mr. Story. That is right. 

Senator Eastuanp. Mr. Story, Senator Aiken mentioned limitation, 
a limitation of $5,000 that you would impose. 

Mr. Story. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Would you favor this bill if that limitation is 
written into law ? 

Mr. Srory. I would not favor any bill with limitations, Senator 
Eastland. 

Senator Easrianp., I think that ought to be out on the table. 

Mr. Story. I agree with you, sir. 

Senator Arken. Congress has been awfully partial to limitations 
this year. 

The CHarrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker. S. 2226 not only protects the farmer’s income and 
permits him to use his land and equipment more efficiently, but it 
remedies the real cause of the cotton problem—namely, price compe- 
tition. Under this program the farmer would absorb the price reduc- 
tion necessary to hold and expand our foreign markets. Government 
assistance would be limited to the portion of the crop required for 
domestic consumption, and would be the minimum necessary to allow 
producers to operate with other segments of our regulated economy. 

95263-—57——16 
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SOIL BANK OPTION 


As cotton producers we have always opposed the production re- 
trenchment theory of the soil bank program. We have insisted that 
farmers must have the right to produce and sell, and that funds used 
for the acreage reserve provision of the soil bank program would 
serve a much better purpose and be a more lasting benefit if allocated 
to programs that would increase the sale of farm commodities both 
at home and abroad. 

S. 2226 provides that producers will have an option between accept- 
ing increased cotton allotments or availing themselves of benefits 
under the acreage reserve provision of the soil bank. We heartily 
subscribe to this idea, as we do not feel that the Government should 
“buy back” acreage increases. We would like to see State and county 
acreage history preserved where producers choose to participate in 
the soil bank program. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Parker, I assume you concede that as long as 
we have the huge surplus of cotton on hand, any program will have 
hard sailing, I mean, difficulty, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, Senator. Would you permit me to read, Senator, 
some figures into the record about surpluses / 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Parker. These figures have been gathered very carefully. I 
think later on testimony will be introduced which will add an overall 
picture, but I think it would be well, as the question of surplus is 
very timely and I think of great concern to everybody, to have these 
figures. 

The CHatrMan. That is the cause of our whole trouble, as I see it. 

Mr. Parker. I wonder if it is quite as bad as maybe we think it is, 
and these are figures that we think are pretty correct. Before June 11 
in Government hands over 1,800,000 bales of cotton in the loan stock 
and the sales June 11, 174,000 bales which leaves about 1,400,000 bales 
in loan stock and in three more sales we think it is conservative to say 
that another 350,000 bales will be sold if prior sales are continued. 

Senator Symineron. Let me clear up a question. When you say 
“three more sales” what do you mean ? 

Mr. Parker. Every 2 days they have another sale under export. 
In 3 more sales these bales will be sold, which means that on August 1 
in Government hands of loan stock there will be 1.276.000 bales of 
cotton, and in 1956 the crop then will amount to 3,750,000 bales; that 
is the takeover, and that makes a total of 5,026,000 bales of cotton. 

Senator Eastianp. That is under Government loan ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

The Caarrman. On August 1? 

Mr. Parker. August 1. Now, the Department has estimated sales 
of 5,500,000 bales of this loan cotton in the next year and on that basis 
with the sales we have already had that means there are 1,650,000 
bales yet to be taken out of that 5,026,000 which leaves the 3,376,000 
bales of cotton. 

The 1957 cotton which will go on to the loan, based on an 11-mil- 
lion-bale production and a 9-million-bale domestic use in 2 million 
bales, and that added to your 3,376,000 leaves you the projected for- 
ward figure on August 1 of 1958 of 5,376,000 bales of cotton, that is, 
in Government hands. 
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In private hands, in round figures, there were 2 million bales which 
means that the carryover on August 1, 1958, is approximately 
7,376,000 bales. 

The Cuarrman. The Department figured 8,500,000. 

Mr. Parker. Over 1 million bales apart. 

The Cuarrman. That is a small amount but enough to topple the 
mountain. 

Mr. Parker. If in fact these figures are true, and I think further 
testimony will bring out something about that, that is not too far, I 
would say, from what Mr. Creekmore said he would consider a nor- 
mal carryover. I consider Mr. Creekmore an expert, and I believe he 
said half a year’s domestic supply and export would be considered 
a normal carryover, maybe a little bit heavy, but not too much heavy. 

Mr. Srory. I might add, Mr. Chairman, from the information that 
we get from the shipper people, that some of the stocks available at the 
present time out of surplus commodity stocks are hitting a low in the 
way of quality, there are some desirable qualities that have not been 
cataloged for these export sales. 

Senator Easrianp. A lot of it is very short staple. 

Mr. Parker. In that connection, 1 understand, not including the 
1956 loss which I don’t know anything about, only 12 percent of the 
cotton they have still on hand is 1%» inch and better and only 3 per- 
cent is Middling or better. 

Senator Arken. Do you favor competitive bidding for cotton that 
may be obtained from the Government ? 

Mr. Parker. I beg your pardon, Senator. 

Senator Arken. Do you favor selling the Government’s cotton by 
competitive bids ? 

Mr. Parker. As they are doing now, you mean ? 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. You are satisfied with that method ? 

Mr. Parker. I think that gives everybody a pretty good picture of 
what cotton is worth on the world market. 

Senator ArkEN. It seems reasonable that it would. 

The CuHatrman. Would you continue the present method of dis- 
posing of cotton and letting the Government be the chief seller? 

Mr. Parker. You mean after 1958? 

The CHatrman. I am talking about now, at present. Senator 
Aiken asked ae about the present method. 

Mr. Parker. I don’t see how you can get rid of it any other way. 

The Crarrman. I think one of the purposes of your bill is to bring 
back into being the cotton exchange, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Story. Yes, sir; definitely. 

The Cuarrman. So that it can be sold freely just as it has in the 
past ? 

Mr. Srory. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And not as it is now being run ? 

Mr. Srory. That is right. 

Let me say in that connection that we have been strong advocates 
of the export sales program, in view of the surplus on hand 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Srory. And we realized that the No. 1 problem was to move 
sales, stocks of cotton, and we have advocated that, and I might say 
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in that connection we think the Department has done an outstanding 
job during the past year in the movement of commodity stocks that 
they have done. 

However, we know that it has entailed a great deal of expense on 
the part of the United States Government, and we are opposed to 
that. 

Certainly we realize that the No. 1 problem was to move the sur- 
plus and I think that the job that they have done is bringing us to 
the point that we need to eliminate that type of program just as 
readily as possible. 

Senator Arken. How does competitive bidding help the cotton ex- 
changes? I am asking for information, again, because I have never 
bought or sold any. 

Me: Srory. The present export sales program does not help the 
cotton exchanges. 

Senator Arken. How does it hurt them, to require cotton to be 
sold through competitive bidding ? 

Mr. Story. Because it is Government sales of cotton and they 
don’t use the facilities of the exchange. 

Senator ArkeN. Do not members of the exchange buy the cotton? 

Mr. Story. No, sir; the members of the exchange do not. 

Senator Arxen. The members of the exchange do not ? 

Mr. Story. No, sir. 

Senator Arken. They could if they want to bid? 

Mr. Srory. I presume they could. Anybody could if they wanted 
to bid. 

The CHatmrman. They act as salesmen of the cotton; they are not 
consumers; they handle the cotton, Senator. 

Senator Arken. They get a commission for selling it, do they not? 

Mr. Story. The cotton shipper, as I understand it, is the one that 
handles the sales of cotton. They buy it from larger stocks and then 
sell it. 

Mr. Parker. I would like to make clear that when I answered your 
question, Senator Aiken, I was under the impression that was the 
only way cotton could be sold actually. I did not think it was pos- 
sible for it to be sent back to the exchange. We very definitely feel 
the need of the cotton exchanges and their continued well-being. 

Senator Arken. Well, I asked because I had letters from them, I 
think two different ones, and I was just wondering how selling Gov- 
ernment cotton by competitive bids injured the exchanges. If the 
exchanges did not get the money, somebody else must get it. Who 
has gotten it ? 

Mr. Parker. You are asking a country boy a question, where there 
is an expert here that can answer it. 

The Cuarrman. We can develop that after a while. 

Senator Arken. I think that I would like to know that. 

_Mr. Parker. Somebody else can answer that better than I can, 
sir. 

Senator Symineton. I might say that when it comes to cotton I 
am a country boy, but I am tremendously impressed by your 
presentation. 

Mr. Parxer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Easrnanp. It is very fine. 
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Mr. Parker. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, please. ; 

Mr. Parker. We would all agree that the taxpayer-consumer 1s 
going to have a voice in any program that requires an appropriation 
-of public funds, even though as farmers we have little to say about 
minimum wages, freight-rate increases, and other passed-on costs 
that we must accept and add to our operating overhead. We suggest 
that the taxpayer-consumer has a right to be concerned when he pays 
twice for the same program—once when the rie deere, is made 
and again when he buys finished products. 5S. 2226 would un- 
doubtedly result in substantial savings to the taxpayer-consumer. 
Not only would the proposed program cost less to operate, it would 
result in a wider choice of more economically priced fabrics. 

Now, here are some figures on the program costs and, gentlemen, 
we have tried to be factual in these things. There are no hidden 
subsidies or prices anywhere. As far as we know this is a fair esti- 
mate of what this would cost, except I would like to say this, I think 
it is on the high side. 

Senator Symrneton. If I may interrupt, before you read those, 
you have a low figure in the total, you have $529 million as against 
$423 million. What is that $529 million ? 

Mr. Parker. That is the present program. 

Senator Symrneton, Thank you. 

Mr. Parker. Under the present program, there are 5 million bales, 
estimated exports for the next marketing year, at the current loss of 
$71.20, the United States Department of Agriculture estimate, per 
bale, $356 million, under the present program and, of course, none 
under S. 2226. 

Under the present program there is a loss on the textile exports 
subsidy program of $20 million, and I believe that it was brought 
out that it was $12 million odd. 

The Cuatrman. $12,500,000. 

Mr. Parker. For the first year. 

Senator Symrneton. I don’t think it was the complete year. 

The CHarrman. Nine months. 

Mr. Parker. Then the $20 million would not be too far wrong. 
And under S. 2226 there is no loss. 

Now, on the soil-bank payments, the loss, under the present pro- _ 
gram, the maximum is $250 million, the present rate is $153 million 
under the present program. We feel that the program would be 
curtailed through the option provision, down to $75 million. 

Under the present program the loss on marketing equalization pay- 
ments under the present program, as I say, is none. n the program 
under S. 2226, it would be $348,750,000 and that brings it to Senator 
Symington’s figures of a little while ago, $529,403,000, as against 
$423.750,000 under S. 2226. 

I think it would only be fair to also compare the benefits. 

Under the present program, and I will read only the totals, the 
income at 80 percent of parity together with the soil bank gives 
the farmers $1,781,403,000. Under Senate 2226 with the same situa- 
tion the total is $2,107,250,000, or a net increase to the farmer of 
$324,847,000 and a saving in Government costs of $105,813,000. 
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Now, the present program to the trade—the current export program 
is an emergency measure that virtually puts all business through 
Government hands and the largest benefits go to the foreign pur- 
chasers. 

Under S. 2226, the program opens the opportunity to move American 
cotton through normal trade channels at prices competitive with cotton 
produced abroad and with the prices of synthetic fibers. 

To the mills, the textile exports under the present program, the 
textile exports subsidy reduces the loss on export business only, there 
is no opportunity to buy competitively for any domestic business. 

Under S. 2226 it opens the opportunity to buy American cotton 
for any use at or near the world price and it opens the opportunity 
to buy cotton competitively with synthetics. 

To the Government, the present program maintains but very in- 
adequately farmer buying power and it slows down movement of 
farmers off the farms. 

Under S. 2226, it maintains substantial farmer buying power; 
largely stops movement of farmers off farms; stops flow of cotton 
into CCC warehouses; removes the Government as the sole supplier 
of cotton and reduces Government costs. 

In summary, gentlemen, we sincerely hope and honestly believe that 
S. 2226 would enable cotton to compete successfully with synthetics 
and other substitutes domestically, while permitting our cotton to 
move into the export market on a fully competitive basis with foreign 
growers. It would protect the income of the American farmer while 
permitting him to plan for a healthy and profitable expansion both 
of his farming operation and his production total as hia situation 
— 

otton would be gradually and smoothly returned to normal chan- 
nels of trade and the responsibility of Government for the purely 
merchandising function would be relaxed in a systematic and orderly 
manner. 

This plan represents the best thinking of a majority of our industry. 
It is areal respectfully and hopefully in the confidence that it 
will receive your careful and sympathetic consideration. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. There is one question I would like to ask you. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. On page 13 you have indicated that the losses 
to the Government would be a total of $423,750,000 in comparison to 
the losses under the present program of $529,403,000. 

Mr. Parxer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, have you indicated in your figures the losses 
that may be sustained by the Government in having to take in a loan 
program some of the cotton that would not be sold to foreign trade 
and that would be produced in addition to what could be sold ? 

Mr. Parker. Our thinking—I don’t believe there will be a loss 
there because if that cotton is put in the loan below the world price 
there is not any reason the Government should sustain a loss. 

The CHarrman, It means, then, that it cannot be sold, if you have 
to put it under loan. Your argument is that it would be sold at 
whatever it could bring ? 

Mr. Parker. No, I think you are—— 
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The CHatrman. Well, suppose there are no sales for it, suppose the 
market gets choked up and there are no sales for it, which could very 
well happen. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, it could. I would say that would be more 
unfortunate—in the first place, let me say this, that if the Secretary 
honestly figures out production and it is within reasonable limits, of 
what he thinks it is, or what it should be 

The Cuairman. We have been doing that right along for the past 
few years, he has been figuring it out and our subsidies are increasing 
because of more production. As I understand, your method of acreage 
allotments has not changed at all, the law remains as is. 

Mr. Parxer. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And am I correct in that he has made some poor 
guesses in the amount of cotton that could be produced on a given 
number of acres. 

Mr. Story. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is true enough that 
our surpluses have increased because of production but you will agree, 
I am sure, with me also that the price support level is encouraging the 
accumulation of surpluses, too. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is something that I have not believed—I 
mean, I don’t believe it has had that tendency. I go back to the 
proposition that the number of acres to be allotted is figured out on a 
standard under the present law. It is entirely possible that your sur- 
pluses will keep on mounting particularly if domestic consumption 
remains at the present figure and, as I understand it, you are hoping 
that out of this bill the domestic market will buy at the same rate as we 
sell abroad, that, in itself, will increase the number of bales to be sold 
domestically. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, and I think it is fair 

The Cuarrman. To what extent do you think it will be increased ? 

Mr. Parker. I think it will be increased by 500,000 bales in sales. 

The CHatrman. Do you attribute that to the fact that the commod- 
ity produced will be sold cheaper? 

Mr. Parker. Well, nothing succeeds like success, Senator, and the 
export sales program has done a phenomenal job. 

The CHarrman. But, remember, you had a world market in which 
the supply of stock was pretty short, that is, good stocks like we pro- 
duce here and they were hungry for it, as it were. I am just wonder- 
ing if that same situation is going to keep up. 

Mr. Parker. Well, it is not significant that 1,500,000 acres of cotton 
have been taken out of production in foreign countries because of this 
export sales program ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know that—I don’t know that I attribute 
it to that. 

Mr. Parker. Well, I have heard it said it was attributed to the 
fact they could not get financial backing. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, it is a small amount, 1,500,000 acres. 

Mr. Parker. But as some gentleman said, that is a start. I think 
you are correct in saying they were hungry for cotton, but I think it 
would have gotten 

The Cuarrman. I think there is something else that we must not 
overlook, as was pointed out during the course of these hearings, that 
we have sold about 1,500,000 bales in round figures, and to my way 
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of thinking those are sales that I would not consider actual sales, 
because we are not getting it back in American dollars. We are get- 
ting foreign currencies and we have to spend those foreign currencies 
where we obtained them. We hardly would be able to convert them, 
and I consider many of these sales, maybe not so much for cotton, but 
for many of the products, sales in which returns to our Government 
would be very little. I would not be at all surprised that within the 
next 4 or 5 years you are going to have some Senators or Congressmen 
aoens in a bill to forgive all of these debts due from our brothers 
abroad. 

Senator Symrneton. Is the Congress going to vote for that ? 

The Cuarrman,. No, sir. In other words, it is very easy to give it 
away abroad and we could very well do the same thing in our coun- 
try, accept some kind of an I. O. U. that would not be readily repay- 
able. Senator, did you wish to ask a question ? 

Senator Symineton. I wanted to make one comment that out of 
the 7.5 million bales, 4.8 million bales were for dollars—— 

The CxHatrman. I understand and I said of the total amount sold, 
one-half million bales were sold CCC. 

I wish further to say that, as I remember the figures, in the neighbor- 
hood of 64 percent were taken in loans and the rest were gifts, as 
much as 24 percent of the whole amount was used to pay for install- 
ing airfields and things of that sort that we were doing for the bene- 
fit of our friends abroad. It is just another way of assisting our 
friends by the way of foreign aid. 

All right, any further questions ? 

Senator EastLanD. May I ask a question ? 

The CHArrman, Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastitanp. Mr. Parker, I think we all agree that cotton 
has taken and is taking a licking from synthetic fibers in our domestic 
market. The price of rayon fiber now is 29 cents a pound. What 
would the domestic price of cotton under your bill? 

Mr. Parxer. Approximately 271% cents. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. In fact, that increased competitive posi- 
tion is your reason for saying that the domestic consumption would 
pick up 11% million bales a year? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastitanp. As I understand, the farmer is given a market- 
ing card that—well, just tell me how he would sell a bale of cotton. 

Mr. Parker. Well, you are a cotton farmer, for instance. 

Senator Eastianp. Correct. 

Mr. Parker. And if you produce—we will say that you have 50 
bales of cotton ready to sell of—what do you grow? Do you grow 
Middling 114? 

Well, anyway, you have a domestic allotment on that and until you 
use that up the man you sell the cotton to makes you a payment of 
the difference between 

Senator Eastrianp. Let us say I take it down to Anderson & 
Clayton. 

Mr. Parker. No, sir, you wouldn’t take it there, would you, sir? 

Senator Easruanp. Well, I am talking about selling, if I wanted to 
sell 50 bales to them, what would I do, now ? 
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Mr. Parker. Well, you would do one of two things. If you took 
it to Anderson & Clayton, they would give you a check for the differ- 
ence between 90 percent of parity and the average spot market price 
for the previous week. 

Senator Easrianp. I suppose that you know that cotton is based 


on its grade and staple, and that there is a variation of $25 to $30 a 
bale? 


Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. Now, on whose grade will that money be paid? 
Will it be paid on Anderson & Clayton’s grade? In my case I can get 
it, but it is clear that the little farmer does not have access to packing 
facilities, how is he going to get the value of his cotton ? 

Mr. Story. Why say that the little farmer does not have access to 
those facilities? We have got service and they serve all. 

Senator Eastianp. That is right, but suppose that Anderson & 
Clayton disagrees, they disagree with the Government. 

Mr. Srory. They might pay you more. 

Senator Eastianp. All right, but suppose they pay me less—could 
they pay me less? 

Mr. Story. Well, you are in a trading position when you sell that 
cotton and you won’t sell. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, what I am getting at is, regardless of what 


it is, the identical amount of money that they pay me is reimbursed 
to them ? 


Mr. Story. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. In other words, they could not pay me other 
than for Low Middlings and then grade the Middlings and get it 
back from the Government based on Middling grade. 

Mr. Srory. I think that this example here will clarify that, if you 
care to go through it again. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, what I would like to know, if the grade 
upon which the Government settles with them is the same grade and 
the same staple on which they buy it——— 

Mr. Parker. We will say—I think that Mr. Creekmore brought 
out a good point in his testimony yesterday, and I think he used the 
word “skulduggery,” and in an effort to prevent it he suggested that 
differential be the difference, based on Middling inch, whatever it 
might be, and then apply to the cotton originally graded 

Senator Eastianp. Well, say that mine—well, a lot of times the 
classers will class cotton at 1144, and in the same bale 1149, and I am 
paid, I get a compensatory payment based on a bale of cotton that 
is classed at 1144, and \%» straight Low Middling, and that cotton 
would be worth about $15 a bale less than a 114, cotton. Now, that 
is Anderson & Clayton, and how would they settle with the Govern- 
ment; would the Government settle with them on the basis of Mid- 
dling 1146? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir, I think, as Mr. Creekmore envisoned it, what 
would happen, that payment—in other words, you sell your cotton, 
Senator, on this grade and staple—— 

Senator Easrtanp. On whose grade? That is the point. 

Mr. Parker. Who grades when you sell it now ? 

Senator Eastianp. The person that grades my cotton—there is a 
tremendous variation between what he calls it and what the buyer 
calls it, you know, and that is normal in the cotton business. 
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Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, but at that time, when you get a grade and 
staple, you sell your cotton. 

Senator Easrianp. Correct. 

Mr. Parker. All right. The payment is made based on Middling 
inch, regardless of what the cotton is. It is a constant figure. 

Senator Easrianp. Middling inch. 

Mr. Parker. Middling inch, as between Middling inch and spot 
market and 90 percent. 

Senator Easrianp. That is what the bill provides? 

Mr. Parker. No; that is not what the bill provides. 

Senator Easttanp. What does the bill provide? 

Mr. Parker. Well, the bill—I don’t know that the bill provides. 
That was suggested by Mr. Creekmore. 

Senator Eastianp. I think it is a very important question. 

Senator Symineron. If the Senator will yield, that matter could 
be handled by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Easrianp. I don’t know how it could be handled by direc- 
tion, I think it should be handled by internal legislation. I know 
that it is possible to undergrade the cotton, and the buyer buys at a 
lower grade, the farmer gets his compensatory payment, and then 
he turns around and sells it at $15 a bale more. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir; certainly, that should not be allowed to 
happen. 

Senator Easrtanp. What is the safeguard in the bill? That is 
what I want to know. 

Mr. Parxer. I think it has been overlooked. 

‘Senator Eastuanp. Sir? 

Mr. Parker. I think it has been overlooked. 

Senator Eastnanp. Could you gentlemen get us some recommenda- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srory. Senator, I think, if the chairman will allow us to pre- 
sent—Mr. Chairman, can we present Mr. Pfeiffenberger, who will 
work out the mechanics on this operation; he can probably enlighten 
us on this question. 

Senator Symrneron. Will you yield? 

Senator Easrianp. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Does not the bill state that the first buyer 
should be reimbursed by the CCC for the amount he paid ? 

Mr. Srory. That is right, but the Senator’s question is what grade 
and staple that is based on. If the chairman will allow us to present 
Mr. Pfeiffenberger, I believe he can help with this, on this question. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Do you understand the question ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PLAINS COTTON GROWERS, INC., LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Pretrrensercer. My name is George W. Pfeiffenberger. I am 
executive vice president of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., with 
headquarters in Lubbock, Tex. Yes, I believe I understand the 
question. 

The buyer could get back from the Government what he paid to 
the farmers, only because he has to show proper evidence of what 
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he paid the farmers. As far as the grade is concerned, the smaller 
farmer has the information from the checking services of the Gov- 
ernment, and he uses that information and, when he goes to sell his 
cotton, if he does not like the staple, then he goes to another buyer 
until he finds the class. Now, the subsidy or the compensatory pay- 
ment would be the same for all grades and staples of cotton for any 
day of the week, and that would be based on the difference between 
average spot market for that week and 90 percent of peel support, 
so, if you sold, and went through this calculation, and the next pay- 
ment was 6-inch for that particular day and another man sold Low 
Middlings on the same day, he would also get 6-inch compensatory 
payment, so it would not make any difference. 

Senator Eastitanp. Oh, certainly; I understand that, but the ques- 
tion I was asking was whether at that identical payment he got that 
he would be reimbursed. 

Mr. Prevrrensercer. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. That identical payment—he could not make 
any money on it ? 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. That is right; he could not. 

Senator Eastrianp. If a higher grade than paid for, he still could 
not get any more money from the Government ‘ 

Mr. Preirrensercer. No, sir. He has to show evidence of what 
he paid. 

(Mr. Pfeiffenberger’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


My name is George W. Pfeiffenberger. I am executive vice president of the 
Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., an organization with headquarters in Lubbock, Tex., 
and representing approximately 25,000 farmers in 23 counties in the 18th and 19th 
Congressional Districts in west Texas. 


INTRODUCTION 


The serious situation in the cotton industry, with markets dwindling due to 
competition from synthetic fibers and foreign cotton production, has caused wide- 
spread concern. Many individuals in the industry and Government are giving 
deep study and discussion to the problem, and there is a nationwide feeling that 
something must be done, and done quickly, if the cotton industry is to remain 
healthy and survive. There is also a growing consensus that, while this is an 
industrywide problem, the cotton producer is basic to the situation and he may 
be the one best able to take the lead in uniting all segments to develop solutions. 

It is a hopeful sign that a substantial number of producer organizations, oper- 
ating through American Cotton Producer Associates, has taken the lead, and that 
all other segments of the cotton industry have pledged support in trying to re- 
solve the problem. It is generally agreed that the basic price-support system 
must be changed if cotton is to regain its lost markets. It is also universally 
agreed that the farmer’s income must be protected. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of a new program shall be as follows: 

1. To continue the reduction of present surplus. 

2. To prevent accumulation of new surpluses. 

3. To increase consumption of cotton through lower prices at both mill and 
retail levels. 

4. To make cotton competitive in price and quality in both the domestic 
and foreign markets. 

5. To protect the farmer’s income, and permit him to use his land and 
equipment more effectively. 

6. To provide means for orderly marketing and stability in the price struc- 
ture. 


7. To return cotton marketing to its normal channels of trade. 
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We believe the bill S. 2226 by Senator Stuart Symington, of Missouri, and sup- 
ported by the American Cotton Producer Associates, and other segments of the 
cotton industry, will accomplish these objectives. 

It is believed this plan will operate to the benefit of the entire cotton industry 
and the Nation, as expressed briefly in the following paragraphs concerning each 
segment of the industry. 

1. Producers 


The provisions of the bill will permit the cotton farmer to make the most effi- 
cient use of his land and equipment. It will at the same time give him price pro- 
tection on the domestic portion of his crop similar to that received by industry 
and business through tariffs protection. The increased acreage will permit him 
to produce cotton at lower unit cost and make cotton more competitive on its own. 
At the same time it will supply the necessary cotton for the expanded domestic 
and foreign needs which can confidentially be expected to result from the competi- 
tive price in the market place. 


2. Ginners 


Ginners and ginner groups are enthusiastic about this program since it will give 
them greater volume, and permit them not only to operate their equipment more 
efficiently but will enable them to maintain current ginning charges to the farm- 
ers instead of increasing them as will be the case under restricted volume. In- 
stead of their volume decreasing as it has under the current system, this plan 
would enable them to expand and operate to the full extent of their facilities and 
maintain their equipment in best condition for quality ginning. 


$8. Cotton buyers and merchants 


Volume has always been the keystone of sources in cotton merchandising, and 
the cotton industry prides itself on the small margin of profit on which it operates 
because of volume. This plan of making cotton competitive in both domestic and 
foreign markets will permit the cotton merchandising business to operate in a nor- 
mal manner which, in itself, is helpful in finding and expanding markets. Such 
a plan would also work to the benefit of the cotton exchanges since it puts cotton 
back into the normal channels of trade, wherein the cotton exchanges play an 
important and constructive part. 


4. Cotton compresses and warehouses 


Tremendous sums of money are invested in cotton compresses and warehousing 
operations. These were constructed with a view to handling the historically 
large United States crop, and the orderly movement of large volumes of cotton 
through these channels is important in keeping services at a high point of effi- 
ciency, and charges at a minimum. 


5. Cottonseed crushers 


The cottonseed crushing industry, like the compresses and warehouses, is 
geared to a certain volume and schedule. The shrinking acreage and markets 
have affected this industry to the point where further reduction would be re- 
flected not only in losses to itself but also in greater expense to the farmer be- 
eause of the smaller volume of business. The plan outlined in the Jones bill 
would be of direct assistance in this problem. 


6. Cotton mills 


Cotton mills for years have been faced with serious decisions regarding the 
continued use of cotton or the shift to synthetic fibers. Unfortunately for the 
cotton industry the changeover to synthetics can be made in many cases with 
the same machinery and equipment. The lower price of certain synthetic fibers 
has seriously cut into cotton markets, and if this price differential continues due 
to high support for cotton, our markets will continue to diminish. They have 
already shrunk from 11 or 12 million bales to 8% million in the domestic con- 
sumption, and cotton mills predict further reduction in cotton consumption if 
present conditions continue. The competitive export sales program abroad has 
fully demonstrated the importance of price, and the value of a competitive price 
in increasing cotton consumption and decreasing or preventing expansion of 
synthetic fiber and foreign cotton production. There is every reason to believe 
that a competitive price on the domestic scene would have similar effects in the 
United States. A competitive price in this country would permit the cotton 
mills to compete with synthetic fibers and would assist them in comparing with 
foreign textile production, since they would be able to purchase cotton at the 
same price level foreign mills are able to do through the export program. Com- 
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petitive domestic prices would also help in curbing inflation as there would un- 
doubtedly be lowering of price at the retail level. 


7. United States Government 

The proposed program would be considerably less costly to the Government, 
and would be much easier to administer, as many of the marketing functions 
now performed by the Government would revert to private firms. It would 
practically eliminate the light spot and plus problem, and would assist in the 
setting of quality differentials for the loan on a more current basis. 

We very vigorously urge the passage of the Jones bill, H. R. 7816, and will 
support all efforts to attain this goal. We pledge our efforts to legislative and 
administrative agencies in developing a complete plan which would again make 
the cotton industry a healthy and expanding one. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Symineron. Yes, sir. 

As I understand it, Mr. Parker, what we need to do is to sell more 
cotton and develop more markets, is that right ? 

Mr. Parxer. That is right. , 

Senator Symineron. Most of the discussion before this committee 
seldom had to do with the customers of the product. You have 
brought that up when you say: 


The views that we offer here today represent weeks of study and conference 
by sincere and well informed cotton producer leaders with representatives of 
all other branches of the industry, 


In that sentence you are saying that the people who use the cotton 
wholesale and retail, are in effect as much interested in your plan as 
the producers themselv es, is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. I think that is true. 

Senator Symineron. Because they think this is the way to pro- 
mote the use of cotton. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And you have here a group of people, a list 
that Mr. Story gave me; the National Cotton Ginners Association; 
National Cotton Producers Association; the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association; the American Cotton Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation; the Texas Cotton Ginners Association; National Cotton 
Warehouse Association; New York Cotton Exchange; New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange; the Northern Textile Association. 

All those people feel this bill will be good for the cotton industry. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. They have so stated. 


Senator Symineton. We have heard some comments about S. 2226 
and the other bills. I would like to bring out for the record some 
more of the thoughts on S. 2273, which had some strong advocates 
earlier today. 

You say that this bill, S. 2273 does not make cotton competitive ? 

Mr. Parker. That is true. 

Senator Symrineton. You say: 


This bill would promote a continuation of surpluses and require a continua- 
tion of some sort of special export sales program. We suggest that the 
farmer would be faced with a “loaded” choice if the proposition is submitted 


to a referendum. 

By that you mean that S. 2273 would not really get to the core of 
the problem facing the cotton industry today whereas you feel your 
bill does; is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Parker. Correct. 
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Senator Symineton. And then you say: 


The operation of the so-called flexible price-support program has accomplished 
just two things that we can see: a big cut in the farmer’s income and proving 
beyond question the futility of price cuts which do not reach actual competitive 
levels. 

That statement impressed me a great deal. You believe that 
S. 2226 would handle that situation, is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. I think so. 

Senator Syminocron. And then over on page 8 you state; 

S. 2226 would eliminate the need for a specia] export sales program as cotton 
would be sold on a one-price basis and in full competition with foreign growths, 
and competing substitutes. 

That, in itself should eliminate considerable Government redtape, 
should it not ? 

Mr. Parker. I would think so. 

Senator Symineton. And would help the movement of cotton? 

Mr. Parxer. It would make it truly competitive. 

Senator Symineton. All right, and then you say: 

It would allow the producer more latitude in adapting production to his 
own needs and circumstances, and at the same time restore to other segments 
of the industry the opportunity to perform their normal functions. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Parker. Well, for instance, the exchanges have been handi- 
capped a great deal because of—well, as a cotton farmer, I sometimes 
use the exchanges to hedge a portion of my crop, most producers do, 
any mill that is operated properly uses the hedge constantly, but it 
has been of no value for the last year or two. I think that the crush- 
ers and compressors and cottonseed millers are operating on a much 
smaller rate than their capacity. 

Senator Symineron. And finally you say that, in comparing S. 2226 
with the present program that on that basis this bill would make 
the situation much better for the cotton farmers, much better for 
the trade, for the mills, and for the Government; is that right? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. If you would yield for a question ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And, Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have not been 
able to be here but we have been in a conference with the House com- 
mittee on the appropriations bill. Why or how do you achieve that, 
by a Federal subsidy or how? 

Mr. Parker. It is an equalization payment on the farmers’ portion 
of the domestic consumption, the payment to bring it up to 90 percent. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, if mill X buys any quantity of 
cotton, the producer is identified and receives a portion of that? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In the form of a payment coming from where? 

Mr. Parker. From the first buyer of the cotton. 

Senator Tuyr. And that would be, you would say, mill X, the first 
buyer of the cotton ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. The cotton buyer. 

Senator Ture. Well, it could be by mill X. That mill X may be 
the cotton buyer—I am in a field in which I am not an expert. 
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Mr. Parker. That is possible, yes. 

Senator Ture. Then, you could have a broker. 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Senator Truyr. Who could be the first buyer. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. And he could sell it to mill X; but mill X could 
buy it if they were in that type of business ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And then once they have made the transaction there 
is a compensation to the producer. Who makes the money available 
for the compensation ? 

Mr. Parker. Well, the mill people. If you are going to use mill 
X, they pay the producer the equalization payment and in turn he 
gets a check from CCC. 

Senator THyr. The CCC reimburses the mill ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Senator Ture. If mill X pays more for this cotton than if it had 
gone to the world market? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And is there any formula which fixes what is the 
world market, or is it based on a parity formula ¢ 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; that would have to be of necessity what the 
Secretary of Agriculture determined it would be, and I think he is 
in a good position to do so, because 

Senator Ture. Would that be based on the domestic economy of 
this Nation, or would it be based on the world market? 

Mr. Parker. No, sir; based on the world price. 

Senator Ture. World price? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I thank you, Senator, for yielding. 

The Cuarmman. Any further ees 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Parker, Senator Aiken said that he favored 
the limitation of the compensatory payments of $5,000. 

Now, of course, regardless of what the bill contains, that is always 
a hazard in an appropriation bill. Let us assume, as Senator Aiken 
said, that the compensatory payment would be limited to $5,000. 
Here is a man that sells for $5,000, and he has most of his crop left. 
What would his price be? Say he has 100 bales left. 

Mr. Parker. Well, he has reached the limit? 

Senator Easttanp. He has reached the $5,000 limitation. Now, 
that would be about 35 or 40 bales of cotton, and he has 100 bales left. 
What would his price be? 

Mr. Parker. The price would be the world price. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. Now, that is what? 

Mr. Parker. 27 cents. 

Senator Eastianp. A pound, and that is what he would get? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Senator EasrLanp. Now, could you produce cotton at that price? 

Mr. Parxer. I would be very unhappy, Senator. 

Senator Easritanp. Well, can you produce it at that price? 

Mr. Parker. Just about. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, I cannot. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask a question, if the Senator yields? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 
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Senator Ture. What is the market on cotton today ? 

Senator EastLanp. Well, the domestic price would be, for Middling 
inch and one-sixteenth cotton, around 35 cents a pound. 

Senator Toyz. And you could not produce cotton at 27? 

Senator Eastianp. I cannot. 

Senator Ture. Well, if you cannot, nobody else can. 

Senator EastLanp. Well, I don’t know. Maybe others can. 

Senator Ture. But you don’t irrigate. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Srory. Mr. Chairman, if I may, along that line that Senator 
Eastland was talking about regarding limitations, I would like to 
ask the Senator if he would not think that limitation of payment 
would be adaptable to any cotton program. I mean, we have that 
threat. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, certainly, the limit of payment—the Senate 
last year voted the limited price support, and I think Senator Aiken— 
we opposed limiting price support, but he says he would favor limiting 
compensatory payment. And another member of this committee who 
was here this morning told me at lunch he favored $5,000 limit. 

Mr. Story. I think I made it clear, but I would like to restate that 
our organization—— 

Senator Easrnanp. That was the question I asked you—the ques- 
tion was if you would not oppose it if there was a limit. 

Mr. Srory. Yes, sir, I certainly would and, I think, as I recall its 
record, our organization would oppose limits of payments in this 
program or any other program, because we feel that it is discrim- 
inatory upon producers. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I have a group of questions I 
would like to ask Mr. Story. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Story, if you remember, I read into the 
record the group of organizations supporting this bill. 

Now, Mr. Story, do you feel that S. 2273 will promote a continua- 
tion of surplus and require a continuation of some sort of special 
export sales program ¢ 

Mr. Srory. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Symineron. It was stated this morning that S. 2273 will 
help cotton regain its competitive position. 

Isn’t it true that cotton is presently supported at 77 percent of 
parity, and in effect this S. 2273 is only 2 percent lower than the 
present support level ? 

Mr. Srory. It is true, and it was also brought out this morning, I 
think, that 75 next year would be practically the same price as 77 
percent is this year, and would encourage cotton to go into the loan 
and re-create another surplus that the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
scribed to this committee just a few weeks ago, I think, that we are 
beginning to build a surplus—surplus No. 2—and I think that would 
be a contributory factor. 

Senator Symineton. Isn’t it true that we are losing markets do- 
mestically at the present time? 

Mr. Story. Definitely so. 

Senator Symineton. And so, how can you say that a 2 percent 
drop will make cotton competitive in the domestic market? 


t 
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Mr. Srory. I don’t think it would. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you feel that the cotton farmers of Amer- 
ica will have a fair choice in the referendum as proposed in S. 2273? 

Mr. Srory. No, sir, I don’t think so, because I think that is we are 
going to give Americans a choice to vote on the cotton program, they 
should have the opportunity to vote on all of the cotton programs 
submitted and not just one. 

Senator Easttanp. What you are saying is that you think it is un- 
fair if it is limited to just that one proposal ? 

Mr. Story. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. That is, unfairness to the other proposals? 

Mr. Srory. Yes, sir, I think that if you want to have a referendum, 
let them examine all the programs and vote on the one that they 
think would suit them. 

The CHarrman. The only unfortunate thing is that Congress has 
to do the voting and not the farmers. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, you are absolutely right. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, if I may say so,.even Con- 
gress sometimes follows the vote of the farmers. 

One final question: 

It appears to me that the present competitive export sales program 
has demonstrated beyond doubt that we can sell cotton if it is priced 
competitively. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Srory. Yes, sir. 

Senator SymrneTon. Will S. 2226 let cottan take its competitive 
position in the market ? 

Mr. Story. It definitely will because of the fact we have got one 
price for cotton at home and abroad based on supply and demand 
and you are in the world cotton market. 

Senator SymincTon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Easttanp. Of course, if we enter a compensatory pay- 
ment program for cotton then wheat would be entitled to the same 
program and corn would be entitled to it, all the basic commodities 
would be entitled to it, if they so desire. 

Now, have you any figures on what that overall program would 
cost? We are entering a field, Mr. Chairman, that could cost—can 
we get the Department of Agriculture—— 

The CHatrman. We have some estimates ranging from $3 billion 
up to $15 billion, I dont know. 

Senator EastiaNnp. $3 billion to $15 billion ? 

The CuHamman. Somebody testified to that this morning, I think. 

Mr. Ranpoupn. I said $18 billion. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we will get the Department. 

Senator Eastianp. That is, if the principles of this bill were ex- 
tended to the other basics ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. No, all other commodities. 

The CHarrman. Just basics. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I did not have a figure on that. 

Senator Easttanp. Could we get an estimate from the Depart- 
ment ‘ 

The CHarman. All right; do that. 

Senator Tyr. Mr. Chairman, if I may clarify Mr. Randolph’s 
statement, would that be on all agricultural products and commodities, 
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that if you brought them to your economy, to your national economy 
level, that it could run you up to $18 billion ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, there have been so many figures, Mr. Chair- 
man—could I get into the statistics? 

The CuarrMan. Well, we have 2 or 3 other witnesses 

Mr. RanvDoien, I know, and I am not trying 

The Cuarrman. We will get the Department, which will probably 
be more accurate. 

Senator Symineron. One figure I remember you gave on the floor 
of the Senate which makes this $18 billion sound incredible, and 
that is that for the 20 years from 1933 to 1953, the cost of agricultural] 
programs was $20 million. That is less than one-third of a cent per 
citizen each year. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

All right, any further questions? If not, we wish to thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Story. If I may—I won’t take up the time of the committee— 
thank you. 

(The papers submitted by Mr. Story and Mr. Parker are as follows :) 


Luppock, Tex., June 25, 1957. 








A. L. Srory, 
President, American Cotton Producers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Story: We are anxious for you to know the keen interest we have 
in Senate bill No. 2226. 

The Texas Cotton Ginners Association is composed of gin owners and gin 
operators from every part of the State of Texas, which includes independent 
operators, cooperative gins, and gins owned and operated by large cooperations. 

On May 7 of this year in El Paso, Tex., our board of directors passed a 
resolution endorsing the principles of a dual allotment plan cotton program. 
Since the passage of this resolution Senator Symington, of Missouri, introduced 
Senate bill No. 2226, embodying the principles endorsed by the resolution. We 
therefore speak in favor of 8. 2226. 

Since the ginning industry is so closely related to that of the farmer and 
since the welfare of our industry depends entirely upon the well-being of the 

armers who are our customers, we naturally support any proposal which would 
improve the economic condition of the farmer and make for a stronger and 
more healthy cotton economy. We believe in principle that in order to provide 
a healthy cotton economy, the farmer must be allowed to produce in a free 
market, unencumbered by tremendous surpluses built up by a false loan level. 
We further believe that a strong export market is absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the cotton industry in the United States. It is a well-established fact 
of public record that farmers’ income at the present time is going down while 
their costs continue to rise. 

S. 2226 would remedy this situation by giving the farmer an equalization pay- 
ment representing the difference between the free market price as reflected in 
the i14-spot market quotation and 90 percent of parity. This payment we be 
lieve is necessary to stabilize the farmer’s position in the market and allow 
him to compete satisfactorily with foreign cotton produced by cheap labor and 
synthetics manufactured under mass production controlled techniques. 

S. 2226 would also divide the national cotton allotment into two portions: (1) 
the domestic portion and (2) the export portion. The farmer would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity on his domestic portion and would compete in 
the free market of world prices for that portion which he grew for export. We 
believe this is desirable because it allows the farmer to broaden his operation 
to his most advantageous economic level. It allows him to use his equipment, 
land, and other facilities to the maximum, yet, places on his shoulders some of 
the responsibility for competing openly and against world competition. 

S. 2226 would also restore the original cotton marketing system and pro- 
vide for orderly marketing at one price for both domestic and foreign cotton 
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mills. This would allow 


with foreign production. 
to survive. 


the American mills—our best customer—to compete 
We believe this is a must if our cotton industry is 





Sincerely, 
Roy ForKNER, 
President, Texas Cotton Ginners Association. 
JUNE 19, 1957. 
Mr. A. L. Story, 


President American Cotton Producer Associates, 
West Memphis, Ark.: 


Continuation of existing cotton-price support and acreage-restriction program 
beyond 1957 crop is unthinkable, as it would soon reduce total market for 
United States grown cotton to minimal residual needs of domestic spinners. 
We consider imperative the adoption of amendments offering farmers not par- 
ticipating in the soil-bank acreage-reserve program the option of increasing 
cotton acreage to enable efficient, economical use of land and production equip- 
ment in return for sufficient reduction in price support level to make United 
States cotton competitive in price with synthetic fibers and foreign-grown cot- 
tons in both domestic and export markets. Such amendments must, of course, 
provide for adequate protection of cotton farmers’ income. We are not in 
position to support any specific formula for achieving the necessary balance 
between demand, production volume, and price; but believe the intent and ob- 
jective of S. 2226 are to achieve such balance; and that the methods therein 
proposed for doing so deserve careful study. 


NATIONAL Corton Compress & CoTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
By Joun H. Topp, Executive Vice President. 





RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL CoTrronSEED PrRopucTS ASSOCIATION 


To: A. L. Story, president, American Cotton Producers Associates. 
From : National Cottonseed Products Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


That this association is firmly convinced that the current policy of price 
support and acreage control is causing serious injury to all branches of the 
cotton industry and to the economic life of communities throughout the Cotton 
Belt, and that we are greatly encouraged by, and heartily commend, the recent 
action of producer leaders who are seeking to develop a realistic program that 
would make cotton competitive in both domestic and foreign markets. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 


Whereas the results of the first few months’ operation of the acreage-reserve 
portion of the soil-bank program are proving disastrous to whole communities 
and areas of the Cotton Belt, it is resolved that the association is opposed to 
the continuation of this program. 

Joun F. Moroney, Secretary-Treasurer. 


(For further statement of the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, see p. 288.) 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE Boarp OF Drrecrors, NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


The Northern Textile Association urges elimination of the present costly and 
discriminatory Government system of pricing cotton, which penalizes American 
mills by forcing them to pay a price for cotton substantially in excess of the 
world price at which American-grown cotton is sold to foreign mills, and reduces 
the market for cotton. 

American mills are the largest and most stable customers of American cotton 
growers. Over 98 percent of the cotton we use is grown on United States soil. 
The mills are a vital link in the chain of processes which brings cotton to its 
customers. The prosperity of the textile industry is essential to farmers, inter- 
mediate processors, and fabricators of cotton. Together we number many mil- 
lions and constitute a significant part of the Nation’s economy. 
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Government cotton policy has resulted in a declining market for American 
cotton and cotton textiles, and current trends indicate further losses unless inter- 
ferences with competitive pricing and marketing of cotton cease. 

The present direct cost of Government cotton programs is estimated at over 
$800 million for the current year. Of this, the export program costs about 
$350 million. In addition, American mills are forced to contribute a minimum 
of $310 million more for the cotton they use than if purchased at world prices. 
This constitutes a tremendous handicap to an industry which must compete, not 
only with foreign fabrics but with many substitute products. Government pol- 
icy hoids the price of cotton high for domestic mills with one hand, and with 
the other disposes of American cotton to our foreign competitors at lower prices. 

This system militates against mills, employees, farmers, investors and all who 
are dependent upon the welfare of the cotton, cotton textile, apparel and related 
industries. 

The ultimate prosperity of the cotton farmer, textile worker and investor de- 
pends upon a growing market for cotton textiles. A market made artificially 
noncompetitive, hampered and restricted by Government manipulation and con- 
trol, ceases to grow. 

Existing legislation should be changed to— , 

(1) Permit the farmer to sell his cotton at competitive price at home and 

, abroad, to enlarge his market, his production and his income. 

(2) Permit American mills to buy American cotton at world prices with- 
out hidden processing taxes or similar devices, and thereby improve their 
competitive position. 

(3) Permit cotton to move freely through the channels of trade without 
Government manipulation. 

(4) Reduce the excessive costs of the present program, eliminate the two- 
price system, and free the industry from carrying the heavy burden of an 
unsuccessful cotton program. 

We recognize the problems of readjustment which beset cotton farmers and 
urge a program of direct marketing equalization payments designed to alleviate 
hardship consistent with a long-run solution of the problem. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WINSTON LOVELACE, NATIONAL COTTON GINNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Lovine, N. Mex. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Winston Lovelace, of 
Loving, N. Mex., representing the National Cotton Ginners Association. This 
organization represents the cotton ginners of the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. These States producé 70 to 75 percent of the cotton 
in the United States. 

I appeared before your committee in the hearing of March 12, 1957, and sub- 
mitted to you two long-range plans for cotton. I would like to withdraw these 
plans, but let the rest of the remarks in opposition to the soil-bank plan and the 
need for a sound, long-range plan for cotton to stand in the record. I am appear- 
ing now in support of S. 2226. 

I would like to ask your indulgence for just a moment to review the conditions 
that have led up to the introduction of the legislation under consideration. I 
think it is generally recognized that the Federal programs that the cotton indus- 
try has been working under for a number of years have been ruinous to most all 
concerned. High support prices with drastic cuts in acreage have not helped 
the farmer too much. High support prices, over and above the world market, 
have made our cotton go begging in the world markets except for our Government 
programs such as Public Law 480, Export-Import Bank loans, ete. This situa- 
tion, coupled with the reduced acreage in this country, has encouraged the tre- 
mendous expansion of foreign production to take over our export markets. To 
remind you that this has happened, I will refer you to our exports of the season 
1955-56 of approximately 2 million bales, whereas our normal exports should 
be about 6 million bales. 

This condition has put many of the cotton merchants out of business and has 
put the Government in the business of merchandising our cotton. It has forced 
a lot of spinning mills to quit spinning cotton and turn to other fibers, resulting 
in lost domestic markets for cotton. It has almost directly resulted in the closing 
of more than 1,000 cotton gins and a very substantial number of cotton-oil mills. 
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It has driven a lot of people from the farms and caused-the enlargement of farms 
under single ownership and operation in order for the individual farmer to 
maintain his standard of income and living. In other words, it is taking a lot 
more land to support a family under our present farm programs than it has in 
the past. 

Seeing these conditions develop and believing they should be changed and 
could be changed, if we could get each segment of the cotton industry to agree 
on one plan to support, our association initiated several industrywide meetings 
to discuss the problem. Out of one of these meetings came the current export 
sales program and it was put over through the great efforts of the farmers 
making up the membership of the American Cotton Producers Associates. The 
results of this program show that American cotton is in good demand when it is 
offered at competitive prices. 

The last series of industrywide meetings was initiated by the American Cotton 
Producers Associates and resulted in the formulation of a program for cotton, 
and it is embodied in H. R. 7816. This program is the result of a lot of giving 
and taking on the part of the various segments of the industry to reconcile ideas 
and positions. We believe it is a good program that will solve a lot of problems 
of the cotton industry from the farmer to the spinning mill and the byproduct 
mill. 

The main need of American cotton is to be competitive in price. This program 
will do this. I have already mentioned what happened when we made our export 
price competitive. Sales exceeded the greatest expectations. A good question in 
this connection is, What will happen to cotton in the United States under this 
program? If we can use the developments in Europe as a yardstick, I think you 
will find cotton recovering many markets. Since cotton has become competitive in 
Europe, the consumption of rayon staple fiber in German textile industry has de- 
clined from one-third to one-fifth of the total. It has been reported that France is 
requiring the textile industry to blend a percentage of man-made fibers in all 
cotton goods. Already in this country, two major producers of rayon staple have 
had to cut prices to be competitive, presumably with cotton. I have heard reports 
that plans for the construction of several rayon-producing plants have been aban- 
doned due to the threat of price competition from cotton. Cotton has been losing 
ground in the United States because of our pricing policies. Cotton’s percentage 
of the total fiber market in the United States has steadily declined, but all indi- 
cations are we can recapture our markets by being competitive. 

Now, as to the cost of the program in H. R. 7816, it is estimated to cost $270 
million to $360 million per year. This is much less cost than the taxpayer is now 
shouldering in the form of storage charges, losses in price, interest, and adminis- 
trative costs. Is it justified? Ithink so. I believe the American cotton farmer 
has every right to enjoy the prosperity of our economy as anyone else. All of 
our labor is subsidized through the minimum-wage laws, and monopolistic laws 
protecting them in negotiating labor contracts. A great deal of business is di- 
rectly and indirectly subsidized. Our cotton farmers are living and producing in 
a protected economy, so why shouldn’t they be given some measure of protection? 
We think it is fully justified and, in this case, the cost seems very reasonable. 
Under our present system or program, the consumer pays through a higher price 
and the taxpayer pays through the price-support programs. That doubles the 
cost. At least, under the plan in H. R. 7816, the program will have to be paid for 
only once. 

Cotton has been floundering under the onus of ill-conceived programs that have 
been patched and revised with gadgets, trying to make them work. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has acknowledged our present program is not good, and I 
think a number of Congressmen are coming around to this thinking, too. In 
H. R. 7816, we have a program that has the backing of most segments of the 
cotton industry. It is a new approach to our problems. I think we should give 


it a good trial to see if it will not work out better than what we now have. 
Thank you for your consideration. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. CORTRIGHT, PRESIDENT, DELTA 
COUNCIL, ROLLING FORK, MISS. 


The CHarrmMan. One question, Mr. Cortright. Your name is George 
| ; 


C. Cortright, and you are the president of the Delta Council, Rolling 
Fork, Miss. ? 
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Mr. Corrrient. Yes. 


The Crarrman. And you are also chairman of the American Farm 
Bureau in Mississippi. 

Mr. Corrricut. | am a member of the Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


The Cnamman. Are you supporting the bill that the American 
Farm Bureau was for this morning? 


Mr. Corrrigur. The Farm Bureau has allegiance to the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Symington. 


The Cuatrman. All right, thank you. 
(The statement submitted by Mr. Cortright is as follows :) 


My name is George C. Cortright. I am a cotton farmer from Sharkey County, 
Miss., and am president of the Delta Council, an organization representing the 
interests of the 600,000 people in the 18 Delta and part-Delta counties of 
Mississippi. 

Our State depends upon agriculture for the major portion of income. In 
Mississippi, 61 percent of the people derive their livelihood from farming. 
Cotton is the principal crop, and all of the people in our area are vitally con- 
cerned with the problems that I will discuss with you today. 

Last year, we appeared before this committee urging the establishment of a 
program to assure sales of cotton from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
in world markets at competitive prices to regain our fair share of the world 
cotton export market. You will recall that cotton producers of this country had 
absorbed several drastic cuts in cotton acreage in an effort to adjust world 
supply with demand. I would like to review some of the basic factors beyond 
the farm program that contributed to the current cotton problem and over which 
farmers had no control. These factors include an embargo on exports during 
the Korean war to assure supplies for national defense, ceiling prices on raw 
cotton while foreign growths soared to 80 cents and $1 per pound, and Govern- 
ment goals of 16 million bales for national defense in 1951 and again in 1952. 
These unprecedented production goals came on the heels of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas in 1950. 

Also, since World War II, billions of dollars have been poured into foreign 
countries through Marshall plan aid, point 4, technical assistance and agricul- 
tural development, and other aid programs, including Export-Import Bank loans. 
In many cases foreign countries were encouraged by our State Department and 
foreign aid experts to produce cotton and, in some cases, they diverted acres from 
food crops to cotton production. This was done to help improve their economies 
as a bulwark against communism. In effect, cotton was used as a weapon in 
the cold war. 

Between 1953 and 1957, cotton farmers reduced acreage drastically in an 
attempt to balance supply with demand. Until recently, this gap in the world 
market caused by the reduction of United States cotton acreage was filled by 
foreign countries who rapidly and knowingly increased production in the face of 
our attempt to adjust supplies. Consequently, United States exports fell to less 
than 20 percent of the world total. Foreign countries also used export subsidies 
and other devices to take over the world market. During this period, no off- 
setting or corrective measures were initiated although cotton producers and 
Members of Congress repeatedly urged such action. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 directed that the Department of Agriculture use 
its existing authority to regain a fair share of the cotton export market for the 
United States. This action refuted the philosophy, taking shape at that time, 
that this country would be a residual supplier in world markets. Gentlemen, 
this program has been and is a great success. Sales through the second week in 
June for delivery during the current marketing year total 7,774,202 bales. Also, 
3,357,605 bales have been sold for delivery during the 1957-58 season. In addi- 
tion, 1 million bales of short staple cotton were sold prior to the congressional 
directive. The success of the export program has demonstrated that our cotton 
surplus can be liquidated in an orderly manner. It has demonstrated that there 
was and is a great demand for United States cotton in the markets of the world 
and that by competitive pricing we can stabilize and reverse export and foreign 
production trends. Perhaps even more important is the fact that the competitive 
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sales program has placed United States cotton on a solid competitive basis with 
synthetics. Mr. Chairman, as cotton producers, we are grateful for the action 
taken by the Congress of the United States. 

The export program has also set the stage for a long-range cotton program 
that should permit expansion in the production of United States cotton and at 
the same time enable cotton to compete more effectively with synthetic fibers 
and foreign growths. I wish to point out that severe cuts in cotton acreage have 
created serious problems in Mississippi and in other cotton States—diverted 
acres, displaced labor, a reduction in gross farm income, and higher production 
costs. In addition, the prices paid by farmers for goods and services used in 
crop production continue to increase. 

To illustrate the continuing trend toward higher costs, I would like to quote 
from the May 1957 The Farm Cost Situation published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

“Prices paid by farmers for goods and services used in production are about 5 
percent higher this spring than they were a year ago. Fertilizer is the only 
important farm-production cost item that has not had a net increase in price 
in the last year. Interest rates on new loans are substantially higher. 

“Cost rates and prices paid by farmers for major groups of production items 
this spring compared with a year earlier are as follows: 


Farm renal: @enete Cet. 1).....- 46 a-ak eae aes Up 7 percent 
Motor vehicles (Mar. 15) ..-..~...~ tou ee Up 7 percent 
Re US Ce BOD ik nn sonsdevcenpnnseccte sbi ae nie arian Up 5 percent 
Vatm machinery (Mati 15) 03sec wa phi. then Up 5 percent 
Farm real estate taxes per acre. 2... ae BORE Up 5 percent 
Dares chins (Amr: 16 Wisi no csc sok ecient ee ieee Up 4 percent 
TINGE. © RN I aia soccer ttc Bo esdens tne tbaninah Ueavinetatbtaeibsneeaes aie Up 4 percent 
Wdae rates’ (Apr 1) sc A Lee Up 4 percent 
Building and fencing materials (Mar. 15) -----------_-----.-___ Up 3 percent 
NE, 0 TI. BE Mins ntereemeviectaninsgestniilin tito cinlpapananineiper telescope lh dle catia Up 2 percent 
weruuser (AGE. IU) — 4s ce eda ee ee ene No change 


“Farmers’ production cost rates in general have more than doubled since 1940 
but some have increased more than others. Farm wage rates, for example, have 
risen by more than 300 percent, whereas prices of fertilizer and gasoline have 
advanced about 53 and 64 percent, respectively. The cost of electricity per 
kilowatt-hour has declined about 25 percent since 1940.” 

It should be noted that gains made in technological advancements and in- 
creases in cotton production efficiencies have been offset by higher prices of 
materials, equipment and services necessary for crop production. 

A more realistic cotton-acreage level is necessary if cotton farmers are to 
realize a satisfactory net farm income. Congress very wisely made provisions 
for stabilizing cotton acreage in 1957 and 1958. In 1959, however, if we are still 
under controls, acreage may be again reduced. Gentlemen, the cotton economy 
of this country cannot withstand the impact of another acreage cut. 

There is another important reason for congressional action on cotton legis- 
lation this year. While competitive export sales have set the stage for increased 
foreign trade, it is essential that our cotton-production program be geared to 
an expanding world market. Free world cotton consumption since World War 
II has increased at the rate of more than 1 million bales per year; however, our 
cotton-production level in the United States is still being used as a gage by 
foreign producing countries who capitalize on the fact that textile mills through- 
out the free world cannot depend upon an adequate supply of cotton from the 
United States. It is now being reported in foreign trade circles that this coun- 
try will revert back to a program of scarcity insofar as cotton export supplies 
are concerned. Reliable trade sources reported last week that European cus- 
tomers were buying Mexican cotton at 20 to 40 points above comparable United 
States cotton because they believe that they can depend upon a continuing sup- 
ply of these growths. A successful cotton program should generate confidence 
on the part of our foreign customers. Instability of supply, quality and price 
will lead to a loss of markets. 

Gentlemen, if cotton is to meet competition, and we all believe that it must, 
there are only two courses of action that can be taken. One approach is for 
cotton farmers to absorb the necessary price adjustments. Under present con- 
ditions and with higher production costs, cotton farmers in this country cannot 
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absorb all of this adjustment. Cotton farmers cannot buy on a protected mar- 
ket and sell on a free market any more than American industry and workers 
can compete with cheap foreign labor rates. 

The other course is for the Commodity Credit Corporation to absorb a portion of 
the necessary price adjustment, with a portion being absorbed by cotton pro- 
ducers. Such an approach is offered by Senate bill 2226 that is being supported 
by the American Cotton Producer Associates. This approach will lend some of 
the needed protection to farm income and at the same time permit more efficient 
use of land and equipment. This approach will permit cotton to compete effec- 
tively for markets both at home and abroad, thereby increasing consumption. 
This approach will benefit consumers through lower retail prices. Most impor- 
tant, this approach represents a production program and not a retrenchment 
program. 


We believe that the plan recommended by the American Cotton Producer Asso- 
ciates offers the best long-range answer to the cotton problem. We sincerely 
hope that this committee will give it the earnest consideration that it deserves. 


STATEMENTS OF MALCOLM J. ROGERS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, N. Y.; AND WILLIAM J. LOD- 
WICK, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Cuarrman. We are glad to have you, Mr. Rogers, and you, Mr. 
Lodwick. 

Mr. Rogers. We wish to express our appreciation of the opportunity 
of appearing before you. We will file our statement if you like in 
order to save time. 

The Cuamman. All right. However, it is not a question of saving 
time, I want to give you a full opportunity. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I would be glad to read it. 

The CuarrMan. Suppose you highlight it ? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, it won’t take 5 minutes 

The Cuarrman. Well, go ahead and read it. Maybe there are some 
questions that somebody will want to ask. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
New York and the New Orleans Cotton Exchanges in the following 
remarks do not suggest any reduction in the producers income but 
believe that the existing price support and surplus disposal program for 
cotton have operated contrary to the best interests of the American 
cottongrower, the American cotton merchant, the domestic textile 
mills, and the American consumer. We believe adequate income to 
the producer is essential to the general economic welfare of the Nation. 

It is our opinion that all segments of the industry, including leading 
producer organizations, will admit that high loans do not solve the 
surplus problem, but only tend, in a large measure, to result in pro- 
duction for Government storage rather than consumption. 

We recognize the fact that ours is an economy based on a very high 
level which we believe must be preserved and protected. We believe 
that the producer having to operate in a highly protected economy is 
entitled to the same consideration insofar as his production is con- 
cerned. We believe it prudent to cushion the impact of any sudden 
change, keeping in mind the preservation of the facilities of distribu- 
tion of the industry under the free-enterprise system. 

The present program will not permanently liquidate the surplus, 
but will only create a revolving program which will absorb at high 
prices and at a yearly burden of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
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surplus which is actually sold at much lower prices to foreign com- 
petitors of our domestic textile industry. We consider it grossly 
unfair to our own textile industry the selling of raw cotton to the 
foreign textile industry at prices well under what the domestic tex- 
tile industry is privileged to buy. It should always be borne in mind 
that our domestic textile industry as a very substantial taxpayer is 
therefore compelled to contribute, through their tax payments, to a 
program which in effect assists this foreign competition in taking 
their markets from them. It should also be borne in mind that 
the domestic textile industry is the American cotton producer’s best 
customer. 

We are, therefore, very strongly of the opinion that price-adjust- 
ment programs should be at the producer level so that benefits will 
be enjoyed within this country rather than by foreign manufacturers 
and foreign consumers, as is presently the case. 

We believe that the current export sales program has substantially 
proven that competitive prices will increase the producer’s market 
for his product, but think any program should nearly as possible 
keep benefits within this country rather than give the advantage, as 
is now the case, to foreign competition and foreign consumers. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of competitive pricing, we submit for 
your consideration the following statistical table, which we believe 
to be accurate within the best of projective ability: 


Estimated supply and demand for upland cotton, 1957-58 


Carryover, Aug. 1, 1957 
1957 crop 
DRDO TCS anon cin no et ak ce he ned ied Saeed eee 


Total supply 


Domestic consumption 
WE 0OTO oon kh ea LE ee eee 


Total distribution 


Carryover, July 31, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, these figures are from the statistical department of 
the New York Cotton Exchange and they have worldwide recognition. 

We invite your attention to the prospective carryover for July 1958, 
a figure that the spokesman for the merchants’ organization stated here 
yesterday was close to the minimum carryover needed. We believe 
that it should also be recorded that probably some 2 million of this 
7,500,000 bales are the culls of the liquidation of the present program. 

We believe that bill S. 2226 represents the most practical means 
yet offered to bring about a correction of the present cotton problem. 
We were in attendance at various meetings of the cotton industry 
when the principles of this bill were developed and we believe it 
represents the best compromise possible, and earnestly request your 
approval of it. 

The Cramman. Mr. Rogers, won’t you explain for the record why 
it is necessary to operate the cotton program so as to maintain the 
exchanges ? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, it is our opinion that the present program as far 
as domestic price is concerned makes the price of cotton for use in 
this country and therefore it becomes the market. 
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Your export program also makes the price as far as export and 
that becomes a market under a price program. The two programs 
have become—there is no need for hedging facilities. 

We also think that the present program tends to encourage the 
handling of cotton in the hands of fewer people, and we think that it 
' has concentrated the distribution and encouraged the larger shipper 
to handle the larger share thereby eliminating the smaller shipper, 
packer, ginner, people of that sort. 

I believe it is well to remember that the cotton exchange offers fa- 
cilities for pricing. It is through the exchanges by free markets 
that you are better able to know what the competitive price of cotton 
is and with the destruction of facilities then you would of necessity 
have to concentrate all of the distribution through the hands of the 
Government. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyz. Your prepared statement reads, Mr. Rogers: 

We believe that the producer having to operate in a highly protected economy 
is entitled to the same consideration insofar as his production is concerned. We 
believe it prudent to cushion the impact of any sudden change. 

Now, that statement leads me to this question : 

How do we effect any increase in the Pavanser’s income to a level pro- 
portionate with the rest of our national income? 

Mr. Rocers. That is why we do support the present compensatory 
payment program. 

Daster Tuyz. And did you say that you do not favor an oppor- 
tunity to hedge on the market? 

Mr. Rocrrs. No, sir, I said the opposite. 

Senator Ture. You said the opposite ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Then I misunderstood you and I am glad I asked 
you the question. 

Have you been in the brokerage business for quite a number of 

ears? 

3 Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir. I was born in New Iberia, La. My early 
training was in the New Orleans exchange and I started in business 
as a messenger boy in 1918 and I moved to New York in 1932. 
Senator Tuyr. Have you been able to increase your fee in recent 
ears? 
7 Mr, Rogers. We do get an increase in brokerage based on the value 
of cotton. 

Senator Ture. I don’t think that is quite in answer to my question. 
Is your fee per bale higher today than it was 2 years ago? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir; it is lower today. 

Senator Taye. Lower by what percent? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, our brokerage is entirely dependent upon the 
price of cotton. As you well remember, about 4 years ago cotton was 
selling at 45 cents a pound and, therefore, our brokerage at 45 cents 
a pound was considerably higher than today at 35 cents. 

Senator Ture. When was it at 45 cents a pound? 

Mr. Rogers. I am sorry, I cannot remember just offhand. 

Senator Ture. What I am trying to get at is simply that with re- 
spect to most farm products processing and commission charges have 
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quite consistently seemed to have gone up while the producers’ price 
at the delivery point has gone down. I was wondering whether in 
this respect you had increased your brokerage fee in recent years, or 
whether you are suffering a drop along with the farmer. A brokerage 
fee of 10 cents on cotton sales at 30 cents a pound would be a higher 
relative fee than 10 cents on 45 cents a pound cotton. If that is the 
comparison, of course—— 

Mr. Rocrrs. We have not changed our commission fee. 

Senator Tuyr. You have not? 

Mr. Rogers. Not since I have been a member of the exchange, which 
is since 1932. 

Senator Tuyr. Your commission fees are the same since 1932 ? 

Mr. Rocrers. The scale; yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. Yes, sir. 

Well, if you don’t mind, tell us what your fee is at present. 

Mr. Roerrs. Well, I handle cotton at a brokerage of $2 per contract, 
100 bales. 

Senator Ture. In other words, a contract represents 100 bales ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ture. So your fee is $2 per 100 bales? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ture. It has been that in all the years that you have handled 
cotton ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. At this price, it has always been that; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. It makes no difference whether it is 45 cents or 28 
cents ? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir. On the scale—we have never increased that 
scale. My brokerage will fluctuate from $2, if cotton goes to $1 a 
pound, it would probably get to $5, it fluctuates with the price, but 
we have not increased the fluctuating scale. 

Senator Ture. In other words, your fee at a cotton price of 28 
cents a pound would be at a much lower figure than it would be if the 
cotton price were 45 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. And that scale has not been changed. 

Senator Torr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Well, is the maximum amount per 100 bales $5 ? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir; it changes 25 cents per contract each time the 
market goes up 3 cents a pound; it increases with the price of cotton. 

The Cuarrman. Where is it today at $2? 

Mr. Rocrrs. At 30 cents? 

The Cuarmman. At 30 cents. 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

The Crramman. For every 3 cents it goes up 25 cents? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

Senator Eastitanp. I have a few questions. 

Would you say—I understand that the New York Cotton Exchange 
favors this bill, S. 2226. I was not here to hear you testify. Did I 
understand that the New York Cotton Exchange favors this bill? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. Now, would you favor it if there was a limita- 
tion in the compensatory payment ? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. You would not favor it? 

Mr. Rogerrs. No, sir. 
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Senator Eastianp. You would oppose it? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. We would be against the principle which 
would limit payments to any individual because we feel that it is un- 
American to limit the ability for anyone to increase his earning 
capacity. 

Senator Arxen. It looks like we have got a pretty un-American 
Congress this year. 

Senator Symrveton. If you will yield—— 

Senator Eastuanp. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, you feel it would be unfair 
to see a tariff established to protect an electrical company with a value 
of $10 million and not to an electrical company with a value of $100 
million ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think that is the general principle. 

Senator Symrneton. And if you carry the idea out, at least in in- 
dustry, it would build up the smaller company but you would certainly 
break the larger ones. 

Mr. Rogers. I think that is the general principle. 

Senator Arxen. My reference to limitation was intended, of course, 
to prevent large growers from simply buying up contracts, and I could 
even conceive of situations where they might control a grower’s allot- 
ment and pay more than it it worth just for the sake of getting it. I 
thought that if we could stop this trend toward consolidation of con- 
trols in production—we have got trouble enough in the poultry busi- 
ness now, and I would hate to see it go into other crops—— 

Senator Easrianp. Except under the price-supports program have 
we ever had a farm program where there was not a limitation? 

Senator Arken. We had a limitation under ACP payments for 
a long time and that went down 

Senator Easrianp. And the soil bank 

Senator Arken. It goes toward limitations in order to divide it 
among as many people as possible. 

Senator Symineron. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator 
Williams and I were interested in the number of people who received 
$25,000 or more under the acreage reserve of the soil bank and, 
frankly, I was amazed to see how few of them did. Then we got 
additional figures on those who got $10,000 or more and I was also 
very surprised to see how few there were of those. I might add that 
in neither category was there anybody from Missouri. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Next we have Mr. Lester Martin, president of the Bates Manu- 
facturing Co., Lewiston, Maine. 








STATEMENT OF LESTER MARTIN, PRESIDENT, BATES 
MANUFACTURING CO., LEWISTON, MAINE 


Mr. Marri. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
chairman of the board and president of the Bates Manufacturing 
Co. Bates has been in business in Maire for 107 years. It is the 
largest employer of labor in the State. 

In Lewiston-Auburn, where 2 of our mills are located, we have more 
than 23 percent of the total manufacturing employment. In Augusta, 
the State’s capital, we have 1,300 employees and that’s more than 
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42 percent of the industrial jobs in that community. We have an- 
nounced that our mill at Saco, Maine, which has been hard hit by 
Japanese competition and the depressed conditions of the textile 
industry, must be closed because we can’t get business for it even 
when we offer its production for sale at losses. This mill has had 
a normal employment of 1,400 men and women, representing 19 per- 
cent of the manufacturing employment in the city and its twin city, 
Biddeford. 

Bates also owns Bates Industries, Inc., which has a print cloth 
mill at Lynchburg, Va., and that plant is in serious trouble and I 
can’t see how it can be saved unless we get quick relief from the 
Federal policies which are choking all the cotton textile industry 
to death. 

It is tragic that so many textile jobs are being lost and communi- 
ties are being forced to undergo the great pain and hardship that 
come with mill closings. Mill liquidations, which a number of com- 
panies have effected in New England in the past 6 years, have thrown 
more than 100,000 people out of work. I am sure you have heard 
about this New England tragedy and I must tell you that this de- 
cline is continuing unabated. This year alone, 1 of our competitors, 
the Berkshire Hataway Co. has closed 5 mills so far. In terms of 
cotton that means that there is a lesser market for cotton by over 
50,000 bales for these 5 mills alone. 

New England, however, still has many thousands of textile jobs 
and these can be saved if the Government gets out of the cotton busi- 
ness and if the Government permits us to recapture, through this bill 
presented by Senator Margaret Chase Smith, some of the export busi- 
ness we have lost at the hands of our American-subsidized foreign 
competition. Many jobs could have been saved, much suffering could 
have been prevented if the executive branch had not been blind to 
the problems which face the cotton grower, the cotton manufacturer, 
and textile workers everywhere. 

New England has been the first hit and mill closings there are big 
news because there are so few mills left, but there also have been num- 
erous closings in the South and that area will lose many more of its 
cotton mills if they can’t regain their export business and if the Gov- 
ernment insists on staying in the cotton business instead of making 
direct compensatory payments to the farmers. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, every time a cottou mill closes, north 
or south, it means less markets for the American farmer’s cotton. 
The best friend of the American farmer is the American textile mill. 

Today, the textile industry is staggering under the impact of Japa- 
nese competition, encouraged in an overly enthusiastic manner by 
Government officials who seem to say that it is more important to bow 
to all the Japanese wishes than to do just a little for the American 
textile worker. In effect, the textile industry seems expendable for 
the sake of what is called our sound foreign trade policy. 

While we are encouraging and subsidizing this foreign competition 
with our dollars, we are witnessing how sick our own industry is. 
And instead of trying to help cure its ills, we find Government agen- 
cies trying to lull it into a final sleep by proclaiming far and wide 
the merits of a voluntary agreement which sets quotas so high that 
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even Japan herself can’t fill them. This sleeping pill which the tex- 
tile industry was asked to swallow fortunately did not work on all the 
patients. 

Furthermore, an agreement of this type, leaving an entire Ameri- 
can industry at the mercy of a foreign nation, is a distinct—and a 
dangerous—violation of our national sovereignty. It could be a prece- 
dent that could lead to further encroachments on our own sovereignty 
right to determine what is right for our country and what isn’t right. 

[ am sure that this is not the opinion of this body nor of the Con- 
gress. The correspondence that we have had with many Members of 
the Senate and the House convinces me of that and I am confident 
that the Congress of these United States will not permit this cotton 
textile industry to be wiped out. A good indication of that is your 
willingness to call this hearing and discuss the problems. 

I believe that people everywhere in this Nation are becoming 
alarmed about the cotton textile industry problems and this feeling 
is particularly acute in textile communities North and South. Let me 
read you just one of numerous newspaper editorials which indicate 
the prevailing opinion in these areas. This one was published in the 
Kennebec Journal, of Augusta, Maine, on Wednesday, April 3, 1957. 
It said: 





Wuat’s BecoMeE or OuR CHAMPION? 


As much as we admire him, we get the impression President Eisenhower is 
playing his foreign-aid fiddle while Rome burns. 

Foreign aid was sold to the American public with doubletalk of such high 
caliber that it was palatable. We recognized the need for keeping depressed 
nations out of the Soviet sphere of influence by various financial and technologi- 
cal programs to raise their living standards. As a byproduct we were to enjoy 
more trade with them from their stimulated economy. It all made sense. 

But, we were assured that areas and industries here in America that suffered 
from this program would be given prompt and effective relief. A child could 
see the folly of throwing big segments of our economy into a depression in an 
effort to stimulate the backward nations of the world. 

What has been done to keep this promise? 

What could be more distressing than seeing the final, valiant holdouts against 
the retreat of New England’s textile industry sacrificed to an oriental ideological 
experiment? Who won the war, the boys from the mill cities of New England, 
or the honorable suicide squads from the rice paddies? 

While sleek new industries rise abroad, they’re falling here with deadly 
regularity—Sanford, Brunswick, Skowhegan, Waterville, Madison, Lewiston, 
Saco—with Augusta’s biggest mill described this week as “shaky.” They 
staggered before the artificially created differentials of the Midsouth TVA 
area ; they toppled before United States subsidized foreign competition. 

Where is the administration, champion of business and free enterprise, that 
we installed with such high hopes? Can it be that our desperate plight is too 
trival for congressional and Presidential concern? Are we expendable in the 
grand scheme? 

If so, let’s find out where we stand and talk about it. Let it echo through our 
empty factories. Let’s make up our minds if we have had almost enough, enough 
or more than enough. 

Let’s find voices that mean what they say when they declare the Nation’s 
proud heritage should be preserved. Time is running out here in New England 
for those we thought were our champions. If they can’t get the Government out 
of the business that is ruining us, let us, including our own loyal congressional 
delegation, turn our support to those who will. 


Today, gentlemen, the whole textile industry is sick. It is suffering 
from overproduction, the domestic market flooded with fabric of all 


kinds, prices are at the lowest level in years, and our export business is 
vanishing quickly. 
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Although the wages that we pay in Maine have gone up 117 percent 
we are selli ing our products in the textile mills at less than in 1945. 

There are some people who wonder why the textile industry has to 
appear before agencies of the Federal Government to.ask them to solve 
these problems. The answer is simple. These problems have been 
created by the Federal Government policies of encouraging the flood- 
ing of our markets, of selling surplus cotton to our foreign competi- 
tors at world prices, and the two-price cotton system. Only a change 
in these policies will provide a A tion. The business know-how, the 
skill, the zeal, and the ingenuity displayed by textile manufacturers in 
so many instances in the past cannot even come close to solving the 
problems. 

At Bates, we produce more than 100 million yards of combed fabrics 
a year. The prices of our combed products, due entirely to Japanese 
competition, have gone down from 3014 cents a yard 2 years gO, to 
26 cents a yard, a drop of 414 cents per yard. On the other hand, our 
labor costs, our taxes, and the overall costs of doing business have 
zoomed tremendously during this per iod. 

We used to export large quantities of finished cotton goods to the 
Philippine Islands where buyers favored our famous Disciplined 

Fabric. These markets have ‘been lost. because of the type of com- 
petition we have been receiving from Japan. 

As you know, the Department of Agriculture, instead of making 
direct compensatory payments to the farmers, is accumulating millions 
of bales of surplus cotton. In August of this year, it will have to pick 
up about 3,800,000 more bales of cotton from the 1956 crop. 

The Government embarked on this program, which is designed to 
liquidate the surplus cotton that is being piled up in warehouses, while 
mills were dying and staggering under the severe blows of foreign 
competition, ‘and, gentlemen, this has been » costly program. When 
the program first got underway, it is my u’derstanding that cotton 
was offered foreign buyers at prices much less than they were pre- 
pared to pay. These prices were moved upward and still the foreign 
spinners Jumped at the chance of buying this at low-cost prices, all the 
time knowing that their competitors in the United States were being 
forced to pay higher prices. Under this program, approximately 
11,101,000 bales of surplus cotton were earmarked for foreign coun- 
tries in the past 15 months, according to information whic h I have. 
Secretary Benson has stated that on each bale the Government lost 
$59. This indicates that while everyone is seeking economy and is 
trying to find ways to reduce the budget, some $650 million is being 
lost in this program alone. Yet, the Department of Agriculture op- 
poses Mrs. Smith’s bill because it would cost $37,500,000. I can’t 
understand such reasoning, and, incidentally, we at Bates use approxi- 
mately 125,000 bales of cotton each year. If we had been able to buy 
this raw material at world prices we would have saved $6 million, 
money which we could have used to save our plants, to pay our em- 
ployees better wages, and to strengthen our overall operations and 
assure our future as a going industry. 

And, incidentally, pay higher i income taxes. 

As I have said before and will say again, the Smith bill is a bill that 
is easy to understand. And I repeat again, it is an easy bill to 
administer. In substance, it would make available to the domestic 
manufacturers some 750,000 bales of cotton annually for the next 5 
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years. This cotton would be made available to the manufacturers at 
prices that would enable them to regain the level of exports this coun- 
try enjoyed during the years 1947 through 1952. 

What would this accomplish? We in the industry are in agree- 
ment that overproduction, aggravated by the mountainous volume of 
overseas imports, is our big problem. The surplus cotton that would 
be made available to domestic manufacturers would be used only for 
cotton textile fabric destined for sale abroad Supplied with this 
surplus cotton at reasonable prices, domestic manufacturers would be 
able to place a good part of their production in export orders. This 
production would displace that which has been going into inventories 
and into the regular markets which have reached the saturation point. 

The Smith bill would remove from warehouses the millions of bales 
of cotton that have been going into dead storage; it would find this 
cotton being used to maintain the textile jobs of taxpaying Ameri- 
cans and it could conceivably mean that many textile workers that 
have been forced out of their jobs again would return to the produc- 
tion lines. 

That would mean, instead of cotton consumption this year being 
much lower than a year ago, more of the surplus cotton would be 
manufactured by American mills and the farmers would have more 
demand for their cotton. 

The production consigned for overseas would certainly stabilize 
our industry. It would encourage buyers to more activity since it 
would mean that the age-old problem of supply and demand soon 
would be getting back into balance. 

And, what is most important to our employees and their families, 
this production for overseas consumption would mean steady em- 
ployment, a steady income for textile workers who have seen too 
many of the “ups and downs.” 

I am convinced we can regain the high position we once enjoyed as 
textile exporters. Foreign buyers are eagerly looking forward to 
being able to obtain the highly styled, serviceable and quality fab- 
rics made here in America. 

And they would rather buy it from America than from Japan and 
Germany. 

Questions have been raised that this would be a difficult bill to ad- 
minister. It is a simple bill and it is a simple bill to administer. 
The Government need only to work through the regular channels of 
distribution. About 10 percent of the exports are handled directly 
by the mills, such as Bates, the remaining 90 percent is arranged by 
licensed exporters who buy from Bates and other mills and reship. 

How could the Government determine the proper allocation of sur- 
plus cotton to the mills? That is simple, too. For instance, a man- 
ufacturer ships overseas 100 pounds of cotton fabric. In return he 
would be entitled to cotton reaching that weight, figuring in wastage, 
and priced at a level that would make his products competitive with 
those sold in the same overseas market. 

I had the privilege of appearing before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on July 16, 1956, to 
testify in support of this legislation which Senator Smith introduced. 
At that time, I pointed out in great detail a long list of plant closings 
brought on by foreign competition, particularly competition from 
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Japan. I stated that it was my considered opinion that more jobs 
would be lost if action was not taken. Unfortunately, that predic- 
tion has come true. In 1956, seven mills in New England alone closed 
their doors. Those mills employed 2,800 people. They were: Our 
competitors, the Berkshire Hathaway plant at North Adams; How- 
ard Arthur and Luther Manufacturing Co., Fall River; Maverick 
Mills, East Boston; Monument Mills, Housatonic ; Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co., Fall River; ; and White Bros., W inchaendon Springs, 
all in Massachusetts. So far in 19: 57, Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., has 
closed 5 mills employing 2,000 people. 
To save our York mill, we found ourselves this year in the embar- 
rassing position of having to ask our employees to give up tempo- 
rarily the wage increase they received last year. Our employees felt 
they could not accept a wage reduction and the matter went to a board 
of arbitration with the union asking a wage increase. The impartial 
arbitrator, Mr. James J. Healy, of the ‘Harvard Business School, 
turned down both parties. Mr. Healy blamed the Government for the 
ills of the textile industry. The Government pricing and sales poli- 
cies for raw cotton, he said, definitely hurt the American producer 
and aid the foreign producer of cloth, Mr. Healy added and I quote: 
There can be no doubt that government policy has been injurious to the 
industry. The cotton pricing and sales favors the foreign producer and the 
absence of realistic quotas enables said producer to exploit this advantage to 
the detriment of the American prdoucer. Obviously, cost advantages over and 
above that available through the raw cotton price heighten the favored posi- 
tion of the overseas producer. It would seem desirable and imperative for leg- 
islators and Government administrators to review the impact of such policies on 
the American textile industry. Although we are dealing with a staple, it is 
entirely possible that pursuit of these policies could seriously undermine a 
basie production segment of our economy. If this is a conscious, deliberate in- 
tent, so be it. But at least it should be conscious and deliberate and not be the 
product of an unthinking policy. Moreover, the need for governmental review is 
national in origin. This is not a problem of the New England mills alone. In 
the long run it is equally as important for the southern mills. If they impede 
efforts in the short run, parochial hope of killing off the northern mills, their 


gain will be short lived. 

Mr. Healy : also urged the company and the union to accelerate their 
appeal to Congress for remedial legislation and I quote: 

This company cannot be blamed if mill closings are dictated. And neither 
the union nor the employees deserve any blame for the spectre of plant clos- 
ings which hangs over the Maine communities whose economic health ard indus- 
trial life is so dependent upon the textile industry and the subject company. 

You, gentlemen, are the only ones who can help this situation 
which does not only confront Maine but every textile community 
and every cottongrower and the millions who are dependent upon 
the success of this industry. The textile industry is vital to millions 
of people and to the national welfare. It is essential in times of 
national emergency, and I can’t understand how people in responsible 
positions have so quickly forgotten the tremendous service that the 
textile mills of this country rendered during World War II. I can’t 
conceive how anyone can think that foreign countries will be able to 
supply the needs of our Armed Forces if this country is ever again 
engaged in war. Believe me, unless the Government gets out of the 
cotton business and stops hampering our efforts to get business here 
and abroad, the day will come when there will not be enough textile 
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mills in this country to supply our needs, especially our needs in time 
of war. 

Before closing, I would like to say that, in my opinion, a one-price 
cotton program would be of invaluable assistance to the cottongrowers, 
to the cotton buyers, to the cotton manufacturers, and to all the people 
who work in or are dependent upon the textile industry, It would 
restore order to the cotton industry. It would enable producers, 
buyers, and users to operate their business devoid of the confusions 
and uncertainties that exist under the current two-price system. It 
would restore a large degree of confidence in these particular enter- 
prises and would permit long-range planning with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. Abandonment of the two-price program and adoption of 
legislation before you, permitting domestic manufacturers to buy 
surplus cotton at prices that would enable them to regain their lost 
export business, would be appropriate steps toward preservation of 
an industry that employs 1 million people directly and at least 10 
million people indirectly. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you mind an interruption ? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. 

The CHatirmAan. What price differential do you suggest ? 

Mr. Martin. We suggest the Secretary of Agriculture fix a price 
that would enable American textile manufacturers to regain their 
historic share of the world markets, a price that would equalize the 
15 cents per hour of the Japanese labor. 

I believe about a year ago Senator Aiken asked me what I thought 
prices would be, and I thought approximately 10 cents a pound, or $50 
a bale, and 750,000 bales would cost $37,500,000-—— 

Senator ArKEN. Ten cents a pound is the differential ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right, to equalize the labor. 

Senator Arken. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. But the textile mills and the workers and the com- 
munities would be so prosperous that the Government would regain 
in income taxes much more than $37,500,000, much more. 

Senator Tuyr. What are you paying for cotton now? 

Mr. Martin. We pay a price of 38 cents a pound and we are run- 
nin our mills half time, because we cannot afford to pay more. 

Senator Ture. You believe then that about 28 cents a pound would 
be the price which would permit you to be competitive ? 

Mr. Martin. Remember this: By the present Government policy of 
making loans against cotton, the textile mills of America are squeezed, 
we are paying far more for the cotton than the farmer gets, we are 
getting squeezed by cotton parity. 

Senator Arken. What do they pay for delivery overseas? 

Mr. Martin. About 271% cents today. It was 2514, but I believe in 
the free world market cotton would settle at a price of about 28 
cents—271% to 30. 

Senator Arken. That would permit you to go into the foreign mar- 
ket and recover lost markets ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, recover—but we need a little additional help, 
and we are entitled to get it. We cannot pay American workers $1.50 
and compete with the Japanese with 15-cent labor. And so we are ask- 
ing your consideration for 5 years of help for the cotton-textile in- 
dustry so we will be able to export abroad and equalize with the Japa- 
nese. 
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Senator Ture. Do you get most of the cotton from Commodity 
Yredit ? 

Mr. Martin. We buy some; they pick up from Commodity Credit 
and add their profit on it, and another thing that is very unfortunate, 
and why we support this bill of Senator Symington’s, 5. 2226, is that 
we will again be able to hedge our cotton on the New York and New 
Orleans Cotton Exchanges and avoid taking huge losses later because 
we are paying on a basis of 35 cents per pound, and if we ever have 
a free cotton market the price of cotton will settle down to 28 or 
29 cents, and we want to be in a position to hedge on cotton in the 
exchanges on a free orderly market so we don’t have to outguess what 
cotton is going to do. 

Senator Toyz. Then, what you are proposing is that the producer 
receive compensation for the difference between what you pay for 
cotton and what would be a reasonable price in order that he balance 
his income with the Nation’s economy ? 

Mr. Martin. I believe that in the next few years you gentlemen 
must give consideration to putting a floor under the cotton price, and 
I heard some suggestions here today that I would favor, that it should 
be slightly under the world price so nothing could happen to cotton 
to destroy our American cotton farmers. 

Senator Torr. Well, then, what would be the price under the world 
market now in relation to national economy ? 

Mr. Martin. The world price today is about 27 cents, and for the 
first year you gentlemen might study whether or not a price of 25 
cents might be ample for the first year. 

Senator Ture. Do you get your cotton at 25? 

Mr. Marit. I didn’t say that; you get it at the world price, what- 
ever the world price is; but the Smith bill goes one step further. We 
have this surplus of cotton. Let us use it to run our mills in America 
for export. Our mills now are running 3 or 4 days a week, and we 
want to see the cotton consumption figures up—those consumption 
figures are down 10 or 15 percent under a year ago. 

Senator Tuyr. What I am trying to get at—you are not asking the 
producer to produce cotton at either 25 or 27 cents a pound? 

Mr. Marrin. Absolutely not. We believe he is entitled to get his 
fair parity price; I believe it is 90 percent, and I think he should get 
the world price plus the compensating factor. 

Senator Tiyr. If you, as a businessman and taxpayer, saw the Fed- 
eral Government paying a compensatory payment to the producer to 
bring him into balance, would you come out and say, “I am tired of 
subsidizing these farm folks. Let them meet the competition in this 
Nation, just the same as I am meeting my competition” ? 

Mr. Martin. They are entitled to have payment because you have 
already set the precedent and you cannot take it away, but, as Senator 
Symington said this afternoon, let us call it a subsidy instead of a 
loan, let us stop kidding ourselves. It is a subsidy, it really is; it is 
not a loan. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you would not complain 

Mr. Martin. No one would complain. 

Senator Ture. But, as a taxpayer—he is trying to adjust his income 
because he is an individual; he cannot shut down his plant if he de- 
sired to do so, without some great injury to his entire unit. 
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Mr. Marri. Well, I am definitely in favor of S. 2226 which will 
make compensatory payments to the farmers, and I am pleased as the 
dickens to come and find that it checks with everything I said—— 

Senator Arken. I would like to say here that if any further dis- 
asters befall the mills in Maine, it will not be because your Senator 
has not done everything that is humanly possible to prevent it. I 
have not seen anybody do more than she has been doing in the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Martry, ‘That is correct. 

Senator Arken. That influences me to say, and also, because of my 
knowledge of the section, I would be willing to go along with her 
bill, to make 750,000 bales available to permit you to meet the foreign 
competition and regain your markets. 

owever, when you get into the field of compensatory payments, 
you are getting into a pretty big field and you cannot consider cotton 
alone, because there are all the other commodities to bring in it. You 
might get up to where we will be hitting $12 billion, or $15 billion 
a year expense to the taxpayers, and the taxpayers would object to 
that, and so my suggestion is to keep the bills separate. 

Mr. Martin. I will make this statement, by getting back our foreign 
markets and getting rid of the overproduction, which is only about 
10 percent, or 750,000 bales, and shipping abroad, we will electrify 
this industry; prices will firm, wages will firm, the textile workers 
will be able to come closer to the Detroit wages. They are getting 
$2.25 in Detroit, and are buying the products of Maine on $1.40 labor, 
and it is unfair—and it is because of the overproduction. 

The Cuatrman. And I wish to certify, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, that if this bill does not pass, don’t blame Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

Senator Aiken. No; she is still sitting there. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard as a voice 
concurring in that, because Senator Smith has been in here talking to 
us as members of this Senate Agricultural Committee about this prob- 
lem probably with more force than even you are putting into it. 

But the question we are all wrestling with is simply this: how to 
put the producer on an equal basis with the rest of the general economy 
of the Nation, and at the same time to permit you to remain in busi- 
ness. There is nothing to be gained from forcing the textile business 
out of existence in the New England area. When you go out of exist- 
ence, there is nothing left, and if your business goes to a foreign com- 
petitor then, of course, we have lost the basic income that your in- 
dustry should bring to our Nation. 

So we are in sympathy with you, but none of us seem to have had 
the intelligence to get at the root of it. At least, we have not been 
able to get to the root of it; whether we have the intelligence or not, I 
don’t know. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that Mr. Martin’s 
testimony is a interesting. 

My distinguished colleague from Maine has a bill to help the manu- 
facturer, and it is fine for this manufacturer, one like yourself, Mr. 
Martin, to come here and say, “The best way to do this thing probably 
is to help the farmer, too.” 

Am I correct? 
Mr. Martin. It is our custom. 
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Senator Symtneron. Right. Many people have the wrong idea 
about the compensatory payments—it has got to be a sort of “5440 
or fight,” or Brannan, or Taft-Hartley—something like that. 

The fact is, if you have a compensatory payment, you don’t reflect 
the subsidy twice. The entire cotton industry will be more com- 
petitive ? Z 

Mr. Martin. Not only that, but the Government will be out of the 
cotton business, which is more important, and maybe these farmers, 
because of the law of supply and demand, will get a higher price for 
cotton—suppose there is a crop failure. 

Senator Semen Right, and you can utilize the normal channels 
of trade. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Senator Symrnetron. And as I understand it, not only are you for 
this bill but some of the New England Senators and some of their con- 
stituents favor it. I believe any manufacturer who is fair would be 
for a direct payment plan instead of the present ineffective system. 
A large number of cotton producers came this afternoon, and they are 
for it, and I also hear that labor is for it. 

Mr. Martin. Labor will be for this. In fact, I have a resolution 
from the New England Council which was sent to the six New Eng- 
Jand Governors and all the members of the New England congres- 
sional delegation, and they resolved that S. 314, H. R. 7032, 7054, and 
7446 are designed to permit the American cotton textile mills to regain 
the level of exports in cotton products maintained during the period 
1947 though 1952, and the New England Council urges that hearings 
be held in connection with these bills introduced by Senator Smith and 
Congressmen Hale, McIntire, and Coffin, and the New England Coun- 
cil reaffirms its interest in the New England cotton mills and the 
workers, and urges appropriate congressional action which would 
help solve their present difficulties. 

Senator Arken. You mean the New England Council came out 
for the Brannan plan- 

Mr. Martin. No, this bill. 

Senator Arken. They will be awfully surprised. 

Mr. Martin. The New England Council has endorsed the one-price 
system, your bill, they have not known.it by number, but I am positive 
that the entire textile industry will be for it. 

Senator Syminetron. What you are really saying is that if this bill 
is passed, it will give you as a manufacturer a chance to compete with 
the foreign countries that we have given assistance to, allowing 
them to come back and compete. 

Mr. Martin. Not only that, but the spindle hours will increase be- 
cause the prices to the American mills will be lower, and the lower 
the price the greater the demand that will take place; and they will 
replace a lot of the rayon yarns going into cotton products, because 
rayon is cheaper. 

At our mill, for the first time in 107 years, we are fooling around 
with synthetic rayon because it is cheaper than cotton. We don’t like 
to do it, but because of the price, we will be using less cotton next year, 
and you will see that over the years unless cotton can be competitive 
with the synthetics; otherwise, the synthetics will replace it. 

Senator Arken. Are you using rayon in New England mills now? 
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Mr. Martin. Just starting to experiment; the first time; we don’t 
want to. 

Senator Arkens. Do they use rayon at the Verny Mills? 

Mr. Martin. I am talking about cotton. Verney Mills were using 
it to take the place of cotton. 

Senator Arxen. I understood from a meeting with some people 
interested in New England mills the other day, that we are about the 
only part of the country that is not using synthetics. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Senator Arken. And most of the synthetics have moved south, 
right into the cottonfields. 

fr. Martin. That is right. Our percentage of rayon is one- 
eighth of 1 percent, but unless cotton reaches its competitive price, 
unless we get our foreign markets back, the use of cotton will become 
less and less, and the problem with surplus cotton will grow more 
intense. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, Mr. Cannon 
of the Cannon Mills, a great textile industrialist, is in favor of this 
bill. He was unable to come here today, but he would like to come 
Thursday to testify. 

The CHarrman. I don’t know if we can sit tomorrow; as far as 
I am concerned, I cannot. 

Senator Symineron. In any case, he could not come tomorrow, but 
he would like to come, I understand, Thursday. 

The Cuarrmman. I don’t know if we can sit Thursday. 

Senator Symineton. So, Mr. Martin has the support of a very 
prominent member of his State. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Cannon has stated publicly he is in favor of a 
1-price cotton system, in the trade papers, about 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Symineton. Right, and more specifically I am told that 
he supports this bill. 

Several witnesses have testified that compensatory payments were 
“un-American” but they said price support loans were O. K. Yet, 
both are a subsidy to agriculture. Can you see any logic in that? 

Mr. Martrn. There is no logic in there at all, because they never 
intended to repay that loan unless cotton rises, and if it rises, they 
are making more and more on it. 

Senator Symineron. Actually if the farmer borrows on it and the 
price goes way up, he has an advantage over the other fellow who 
does not get it, because when he has been guaranteed that higher 
price—- 

Mr. Martin. Five and six years ago, they did that, Senator 
Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Whereas, with the compensatory payment 
oe - does not have any chance of gambling on the market; is that 
right ? 

fr. Martin. That is. 

Senator Symineron. So what we are really doing is to make the 
program more fair. 

Mr. Martrn. Is to shut him off. 

Senator Symrneton. If you don’t go to compensatory payments, 
and go back to this business of high guaranteed loans, we are making 
it unfair to certain producers. ; 
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Mr. Martin. Yes, and formerly they sold those tickets for $2 or $3. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Martin 
for being one of the best witnesses I have ever heard before this 
committee. 

Mr. Marin. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Now, to return to the Smith bill, I desire to pro- 
ceed with my questioning a little further. 

As I understand, the purpose of it is to help the manufacturer, pri- 
marily, to keep him alive-—— 

Mr. Martin. It would take care of the overproduction—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Marrin. We have 20 million spindles, and unless we get this 
750,000 bales of cotton, 2 million spindles must go out, with the result 
of at least 100,000 less jobs, and 750,000 bales of cotton won’t be 
used up. 

The Cuarrman. What I wanted to ask you is this: The cost is very 
reasonable if it should accomplish the purpose ¢ 

Mr. Marti. I think it is very reasonable. 

Senator SymiNetron. Yes, sir, I am sure it is. In cotton manufac- 
turing the cheapest part of it is the cotton, the cotton itself, the raw 
product. 

Mr. Martin. We are selling our basic 80 square print cloth today 
at 68 cents a pound. We are paying 38 cents for the raw cotton. 

Senator Symrineron. Is it your idea that a differential of $50 a bale 
or 10 cents a pound will compensate you for the difference between 
the wage scale in Japan of 15 cents and the $1.50 here ? 

Mr. Marrrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. How do you figure that out ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, actual direct labor in making a pound of cotton 
cloth—a pound is about 20 cents direct labor, for a pound. There is 
no overhead involved because that is the direct labor, this is the way 
we pay our employees and it is between 5 and 6 yards to the pound, 
4 yards, 5 yards, 6 yards—so if we have 21% cents a yard or 3 cents 
a yard differential we could ship abroad and meet the Japanese 
prices. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you can compete with Japan at 
15 a an hour even though your $1.50 or $1.40 an hour must be 
paid ¢ 

Mr. Martrn. Yes, sir, because the labor in this country 

The Cuarrman. Is it that labor—I presume that American labor 
is more proficient and it can produce more? 

Mr. Marrtn. It is not more proficient and they have as good ma- 
chinery as we have or better. But, remember we start with a total 
cost of 20 cents a pound to make a pound of cloth. 

The Cuatrman. Suppose they get it at the same price ? 

Mr. Martin. They have to pay the freight over there and pay the 
freight back. And, remember, we get 10 cents a pound off of that— 
you are getting it in half, you see, you have half of your labor cost at 
40—70 cents a pound, and with the skillful American styling and the 
desire of customers abroad for American goods, we can get that little 
better price than the Japanese, and it will equalize it—and, don’t 
stop with the Smith bill, suppose we need 11 cents or 12 cents, let us 
do it—maybe it will be 8 cents. 
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The Cuarrman. In the Smith bill 

Mr. Martin. Such price as we can afford to pay, may we have it 
that way ? 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Marrtn. It would be a tremendous saving to the American tax- 
payer. The Government would save millions of dollars if it made 
direct compensatory payments to the grower and permitted us to buy 
our cotton in a free market. In the long run, this would be much 
better for the grower. His best customer is the American mill and 
the American mills must succeed if growers are to find success. 

As I have stated, if cotton was sold at world prices, a relatively 
small company like Bates would have saved $6 million last year. We 
thus have a $6 million disadvantage in placing our products on the 
open market in competition with foreign countries. In addition, you 
are all acquainted with the fantastically low wages paid in foreign 
countries. Japan, for example, pays an average of 15 ie: per 
hour. This means that in comparison without operation, Japan 
would pay $18 million less in wages. 

Senator Symrneton. A question for clarification. 

How much business do you do a year? 

Mr. Martin. $60 million. 

Senator Symrneton. And therefore if you pay the same wages as 
Japan you would make $18 million more net profit on $60 million 
gross ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Martry. I don’t mean to imply that wages in this country 
should be brought down to the Japanese level. On the contrary, 
wages in the United States textile industry are too low, but how can 
we increase wages when our profits are dropping to almost a vanish- 
ing point because of foreign competition ? 

Senator Symineron. A question. Is that base rate or average? 

Mr. Martin. Average at $1.40 an hour plus about 14 cents in frin- 
ges, so it is $1.54 including fringes. 

Senator Symrneton. All right. 

Mr. Martrin. There must be a halt to this unjust, unfair, and un- 
wholesome situation or else many more thousands of textile jobs, both 
North and South, will be lost. There must be a halt or else cotton 
growers and cotton buyers will either cease to operate or become total 
victims of an undemocratic program that will in the end stifle and kill 
a segment of our free- -enterprise system and destroy an industry so 
vital to our national security. A one-price cotton system and direct 
compensatory payments would free the farmer from the seemingly 
undemocratic cotton crop growing restrictions, and it would return 
King Cotton to the free trading market where it rightfully belongs. 
Any advocate of the free-enterprise system—and I know we all are— 
surely realizes the Government has no right to be in the cotton buying 
and selling business. A panngenestesy payment plan, a one-price 
cotton policy, would take the Government out of the cotton business 
and thereby bring order instead of confusion to the textile industry. 
As I have pointed out, the Government is continuing to build up huge 
surpluses of cotton. In August of this year, the ye Credit 
Corporation will have to take about 3,800,000 more bales from the 
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i956 crop. The Department of Agriculture insists that it must ac- 
celerate this export program. If it does, I fear the consequences. 

Under the legislation presented by Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
some of this cotton, which the Department has been accumulating, 
would be sold to American textile mills. It would mean that we 
would continue to dispose of this cotton but, instead of selling it in 
the form of raw material, it would be sold in the form of a finished 
fabric woven by American people. The best customer the cotton 
grower has is the American mails So this bill would be beneficial 
to the cotton grower, to the manufacturer, and it would increase em- 
ployment. 

As I stated in 1956, management in the textile industry is just as an- 
xious as labor to increase the buying power of the worker, and to im- 
prove their economic position. I am confident. I know that our 
worgers are bound to benefit through improved earnings and full em- 
ployment if this bill is enacted, 

Senator Smith, in her recent appearance here, made it quite clear 
that some of the opposition which has been presented to you by the 
executive branch is hypothetical, and no one as yet has advanced a 
better solution to the problem. Great quantities of American-made 
fabric will be returned to the world markets if you enact this legisla- 
tion, and in so doing you shall be performing a great service. I don’t 
enjoy coming here to Washington and taking up your time because 
I know you are extremely busy. But I don’t enjoy seeing mills being 
closed, seeing people being forced to lose their incomes and the mil- 
lions of dollars invested by many in this industry being threatened. 
However, there is no alternative We have been running into blank 
walls in the executive branch. 

Senators, the future of the American textile industry rests in the 
hands of the Congress of the United States. You must, in the interest 
of the American people, in the interest of our national security, and 
for economy in Government, take immediate action if you are to pre- 
serve this vital and nonexpendable industry. The administration re- 
fuses to accept this challenge. We have been criticized by people in 
the administration because we have said publicly that the administra- 
tion regards us apparently as expendable. What else can we think 
when high Government officials make statements telling displaced 
American textile workers that they should have the initiative and 
spirit of adventure that our forefathers had and move to other com- 
munities; and when Government officials tell these textile workers to 
forsake their existing industries and undergo the great pain and hard- 
ship involved in trying to replace them. 

I think no one can dispute that there are problems in the industry 
and that some type of action is needed to alleviate the problem. Yet, 
when Representative Frank Coffin suggested to the White House that 
there should be a conference of top leaders of the Government, both 
industry and labor, for a look and a discussion of these problems, the 
White House politely replied that it saw no need for such a conference. 

I would like to call to your attention a statement made last Septem- 
ber 27, 1956, by Mr. Sherman Adams, the assistant to the President. 
Speaking to the Northern Textile Association, Mr. Adams stated that 
the administration “shall not permit the Government to stand idly 
by while industries wither and job opportunities are destroyed.” He 
also stated that “our foreign trade policy must not wreck their own 
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enterprises or destroy the jobs of American workers.” Another one 
of his statements said: “All we have asked is that the rules are the 
same for all competitors.” 

I submit that only less than 9 months after these statements were 
made jobs are being destroyed by our foreign trade policy which favors 
foreign countries at the expense of the American textile industry. I 
submit also that the rules of competition are not the same when there 
is one price for American raw cotton for foreign countries and a much 
higher price for American textile manufacturers. 

Even worse, I deplore the fact that our Government is willing to 
leave this industry to the mercy of its foreign competition and that 
it will do almost anything to please these competitors, no matter how 
much of a sacrifice has to be made by the American textile workers. 

We are not asking that Japan or other foreign countries with whom 
we have friendly relations be barred from trading with the United 
States. We are asking, however, and rightfully so, that we not be 
ruined in the process and this is exactly what is happening. 

The Coarrman. Mr. Martin, what was the occasion of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Adams? Wasthat in a political speech ? 

Mr. Martin. The Northern Textile Association had a meeting in 
New Hampshire. They were in the White House constantly, going 
through with this settlement of the Japanese quota situation, and 
they all came out saying, “This is the answer,” and yet 4 months later 
my good friend was busy closing up 5 mills, Hathaway. The answer 
is, to regain your foreign markets, just as Secretary Benson discov- 
ered, he had to be competitive in his pricing to sell his cotton abroad, 
and that is what this industry did not realize. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. Yes. Could Mr. Martin explain if he could main- 
tain the identity of cotton so as to put it in the export field in compe- 
tition with the spinner in the foreign countries ? 

Mr. Martin. Absolutely. 

Senator Tuyr. You could; how? 

Mr. Martin. We make a standard fiber called an 80 square and it 
weighs exactly 4 yards to the pound, and if you export abroad 1,000 
yards that means 250 pounds of cotton, which would be given to us by 
the Secretary of Agricultural at a price that will enable us to meet 
foreign competition. 

Senator Tuve. In other words, an inspector could step in any time 
and weigh up the yardage and determine exactly ? 

Mr. Martin. When you export, you put the weights on the bale, the 
construction, and it could be checked. There is standard construction 
and it would be very simple. 

Senator Tuyr. But how would they determine when you did not 
export that same bolt of cloth? 

Mr. Martrn. If you don’t export it you don’t get the benefit of the 
lower price. This bill is a world price, this bill simplifies this 

Senator Tuyr. I realize that, but that is not the question. If you 
were buying and spinning and shipping abroad, that would qualify 
you. But inthe event you held back 10 percent 

Mr. Martin. You don’t get payments unless and except you ship 
abroad. 

Senator Ture. I see; you would have to show the proof. 
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Mr. Martin. Yes; the proof. 

Senator Trye. In order that you could acquire this cotton at that 
price. 

Mr. Martin. That is right; you would have to furnish the proof to 
get the payment. 

The Cuarrman. Any further question ? 

Senator Symineron. I would like to ask a question. 

You heard some apprehensions about the situation, about what the 
effect might be, about what it might do with corn, for example, and 
a fellow says, “Don’t do what is right for cotton because we might 
have to do what is right for corn,” and that might be possible, and 
they say, “Don’t do what is right for cotton because you might have to 


do what is wrong for corn,” that is the other side of it—there are those 
statements. 


Mr. Marrtn. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. You have a statement here on Senator Smith’s 
bill. While I have not had the opportunity to discuss S. 2226 with 
Senator Smith it seems to me that there would be more support for a 
bill that will help the agricultural setup as well as industry and labor, 
and I was just wondering if you would not say that you would be just 
as strong for S. 2226 that Senator Kefauver and I are backing along 
with Senator Hennings and Senator McClellan. Would you be will- 
ing to back our bill if that would help get it through Congress? 

Mr. Martin. Senator Smith told me a year ago she had no pride of 
authorship; that any bill that would help the textile industry she 
would be for. 

Senator Symineron. And I was not thinking of pride of authorship 
and I would be glad to take my name off the bill and put hers on it. 
But it does seem to me that S. 2226 would have a broader appeal to 
all segments of the cotton industry than the bill of the distinguished 
Senator from Maine. Does that seem to make sense to you? 

Mr. Martin. Both bills make sense. 

Senator Symineron. Well, which bill would you rather have of the 
two bills? 

Mr. Martin. I would rather have them both. 

Senator Symrneron. Doesn’t one lean on the other—— 

Mr. Martin. I would rather have both of these bills. They could 
be combined. We need them both. 

The Crarrman. Are there any further questions? We have one 
more witness. 

Senator Kerauver. May I ask Mr. Martin a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Is there any objection to permitting Mr. Kefauver 
to ask a question of Mr. Martin ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Keravver. I thank you for the courtesy. I have been inter- 
ested in this with Senator Smith and have discussed with Mr. Martin 
and others in the textile industry. 

I think you have an idea and a plan that is worthy of a great deal 
of consideration and one that has much merit in it. 

I have heard the objection made from time to time that if you do 
this for one type of agricultural product you have to do it for others 
and there is apparently some argument, practically all other types of 
agricultural products are used when they are shipped and sold abroad 
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and perhaps none other that I know of is reprocessed and comes back 
to give American industry competition except cotton. 

Mr. Marttn. I know of none other, except cotton. 

Senator Tuyr. Another example would be feed grains going into 
livestock and dairy production and then coming back from Denmark 
and Poland and such countries as that. 

Senator Keratuver. Yes, sir; it comes back, but I mean the finished 
product. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, the dairy products are processed and so are the 
Polish hams and finished products from livestock which are the end 
result of the feed that you might have shipped over. 

Senator Krravver. But not Polish hams 

Senator Tuyr. You have had some Polish hams. You go down to 
the market and you will find them in tin cans right now. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? We have one more witness. 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

At this point we have some statements for the record. 

(Statements referred to are as follows :) 





STATEMENT FILED BY HARVEY P. GRANT, JR., SECRETARY-MANAGER, LOUISIANA 
DELTA CouNcIL, DELHI, La. 


Louisiana Delta Council is a nonprofit organization representing the economic 
and civic interests of 10 northeast Louisiana parishes. Since the income of 
our area is chiefly derived from agricultural sources, primarily cotton, we are 
vitally concerned over the farmer’s welfare. 

As a member of American Cotton Producer Associates we endorse the testi- 
mony presented to you gentlemen by that organization recommending the 
passage of a long-range cotton program as outlined in 8. 2226. 

Our farmers’ current economic dilemma is due primarily to the fact that since 
World War II, and particularly since 1952, profits, wages and dividends have 
been going up while farm income has been going down. 

High costs will «ontinue to pinch farmers in 1957. The broad advance in 
prices of most thing: farmers buy is continuing. Also higher are interest, taxes, 
farm wage rates and depreciation charges on farmers’ capital equipment. These 
overhead expenses will not be reduced by the fact fewer acres are being farmed 
in 1957. Consequently, the total farm production expense in 1957 probably will 
be higher than in 1956. 

Latest national figures compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
University of California, disclose that of 65 million persons employed in the 
United States, 25 million are engaged in the production and distribution of 
agricultural products. Of this number, 10 million are farm operators and farm 
hands; 6 million are producing for and servicing farmers; and 9 million are 
occupied in the distribution of farm products. 

Thus a considerable percentage of our urban population is tremendously con- 
cerned in the economic well-being of our agricultural population. We feel that 
this fact is quite often overlooked by the general public. Consequently, any 
further reduction in the farmers’ present inadequate income will not be felt by 
the farmer alone. The fact is that in our prosperous country today there are 
approximately 11% million farm families, about a third of the total, with gross 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. 

We contend that the smashing success of the present competitive cotton export 
program, initially requested by the American Cotton Producer Associates, makes 
it imperative | “ol that Congress adopt a comprehensive cotton program as out- 
lined in S. 2226 

Almost 174,000 bales of cotton were sold on bids opened June 11, 1957, under 
the two competitive export programs, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Cumulative sales by Commodity Credit Corporation under 
these programs now total over 11 million bales. The CCC inventory of upland 
cotton from 1955 and earlier crops now totals less than 1.7 million bales. 
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The International Cotton Advisory Commitee on June 1 reported that our 
competitive cotton export program has arrested the trend to increase foreign 
acreage and that there has been a slowing down in the rate of expansion of free 
world production of manmade fibers. 

In recent comments regarding a farm program, Agriculture Secretary Benson 
has emphasized three points: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing overall agricultural production 
despite the severe restrictions they impose on the farmers’ freedom to 
produce and market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. Under 
such conditions they cannot be successfully priced as though they were 
searce. 

3. The present formulas governing acreage allotments and price supports 
are proving obsolete. 

We believe that S. 2226 has taken into consideration these truths. While 
this proposed legislation provides for an overall allotment to prevent runaway 
production, it would make cotton competitive and restore it to the normal 
channels of trade. 

S. 2226 calls for an increase in acreage and protects farmers’ income during 
this transition period, while allowing for a loan level which would be a protection 
against disaster. 

As detailed in the composite American Cotton Producer Associates’ testimony, 
we believe that the cost of S. 2226 to the taxpayers would be considerably less 
than the combined costs of current cotton programs, 

We feel that 8S. 2226, embodying the thinking of the American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Associates and endorsed by the cotton industry, contains the fundamental 
principles necessary to solve the cotton problem. 

We respectfully urge your earnest consideration of this legislation and recom- 
mend that this program be enacted into law. 





STATEMENT FILED BY Hitron L. BRAcCEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, MISSOURI 
CoTToON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, Mo. 


My name is Hilton L. Bracey. I am executive vice president of the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association with headquarters at Portageville, Mo. 

I appear here at the direction of the board of directors of Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association to endorse and support the views expressed here today by 
Mr. Gil F. Parker, chairman of the long-range cotton committee of the American 
Cotton Producers Associates. 

Cotton producers of the State of Missouri strongly favor S. 2226 because we 
sincerely believe that it would allow cotton to compete successfully with syn- 
thetics and other substitutes domestically, and permit American cotton to move 
into the export market on a fully competitive basis with foreign growths. The 
provisions of this bill would protect the farmers’ income through marketing 
equalization payments on his share of the domestic consumption and a loan pro- 
gram to insure orderly marketing of his entire crop. 

S. 2226 would provide a gradual increase in acreage beginning with the 1958 
crop. Acreage must be increased not only to improve farm income and farm 
efficency, but to provide a continuing supply of desirable cotton to perpetuate 
the market gains made under the competitive export sales program. A per- 
manent safeguard would be established by §S. 2226 against unregulated and 
speculative production. It would remove the danger of a production effort that 
might easily wreck the industry as we know it today. 

The loan program would be continued to assist in orderly marketing, and the 
loan level would allow cotton to move in the normal channeis of trade. As 
cotton producers, we recognize that governmental adjustment programs should 
not ignore the interests of any particular segment of the industry, and we urge 
that the provisions of S. 2226 would allow all segments to perform their normal 
functions. 

Regardless of pending legislation, we strongly urge the continuation of the 
current export sales program unless or until some other means is developed to 
provide full price competition in the world market. We continue to advocate 
equal eligibility in any program for all cotton produced in cooperation with acre- 
age allotment and marketing programs, and oppose any form of cross-compliance 
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or of total farm compliance in any program. Legislation requiring mandatory 
labeling of cotton products to show true fiber content is essential to the future 
reputation of cotton products. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT FILED BY PavuL Barret, Jr., TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


My name is Paul Barret, Jr. I ama farmer from Shelby County, Tenn. I am 
a member of the Tennessee Agricultural Council and authorized to testify in be- 
half of its membership. The Tennessee Agricultural Council is a nonprofit or- 
ganization with offices in 301 Hickman Building, Memphis, Tenn. The member- 
ship of this organization is confined to actual producers of cotton and closely re- 
lated interests of the cotton industry. Tennessee Agricultural Council speaks 
otticially for a vast majority of farmers and cotton-interest persons in the State 
of Tennessee. 

We wish to emphasize that the Tennessee Agricultural Council is affiliated 
with the American Cotton Producers Associates. We endorse in entirety the 
statement of the American Cotton Producers Associates. 

Tennessee, like a great many other States outside the industrial area, depends 
largely upon cotton for the major portion of its income. This is especially true 
of west Tennessee. Cotton is grown in 56 counties of Tennessee, and we repeat 
that the heavy concentration is in 19 or 20 counties of west Tennessee. Cotton’s 
contribution to Tennessee’s 1956 gross farm income amounted to slightly more 
than $101 million. This was from an acreage allotment of 563,491. We would 
like to point out that in 1953 the farmers of Tennessee planted 988,092 acres of 
eotton. During 3 short years Tennessee experienced a reduction of 424,601 acres. 
Cotton is the largest and major cash commodity crop on which a farmer can bor- 
row money. With the present acreage a farmer, large or small, finds that he 
cannot be adequately financed to operate efficiently and it is impossible to main- 
tain any kind of standard of living for their families with the present income re- 
ceived by the farmer. 

The present income resulting from the drastic reduction of cotton acreage has 
brought about the largest exodus of farm families in the history of our being. 
Farm population has declined so that presently it represents about 13 percent of 
the United States population. It is generally known that as the farmer goes 
so goes the Nation. Where? This means that the country store, plantation com- 
missary, and many stores in small towns do not exist any more. The Nation’s 
economy is generally prosperous. Month after month personal incomes hit a 
new peak. The 1956 rate is more than $18 billion above last year. Take-home pay 
and buying power of factory workers is also at an all-time high. Average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing were $2.05 per hour in December. With the improper 
balance of income as compared to other segments of industry the zeal and zest 
has been taken out of the farmer. There is no incentive to remain on the farm, 
nor is there an incentive to leave a heritage of farming to our children. There 
is no future, except for long, hard hours of labor without compensation that will 
even provide for the simple necessities of life. The present situation in Tennessee 
is one of uncertainty. The farmers find themselves in a state of frustration be- 
cause of drastic limitation on acreage. The producers feel strongly that they must 
be permitted to plant an increased acreage as cotton cannot be produced economi- 
cally on an acreage which becomes constantly smaller. Controlled acreage must 
be continued, but a reasonable and realistic increase is a necessity. 

It is a proven fact to the world that United States cotton is in demand. It is 
also proven that United States cotton will sell. This is demonstrated by the amaz- 
ing and tremendous success of the present cotton export program. By placing 
cotton on the world market at competitive prices and exporting 7.7 million bales 
this season as compared to 2.2 million hales in the 1955 season has proven that 
United States cotton is a salable commodity and much in demand. This has been 
the one bright spot for the Tennessee cotton farmers. 

The Tennessee Agricultural Council makes the following commentary on an- 
other bill before the Senate committee, 8. 2273: 

S. 2273 sets support level at 75 percent of parity, provides 20 percent acreage 
increase for 1958 subject to favorable vote in referendum; again we submit that 
the major issue in the salvation of the cotton industry is competitive pricing, a 
facet of the problem which this bill does not solve. We find no formula for prog- 
ress, and no justification for greater acreage. This bill would promote a continu- 
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ation of surpluses and calls for a continuation of some sort of special export 
sales program. We also suggest that it’s impossible to sufficiently inform farmers 
to justify the referendum, and further that farmers would not be making a fair 
and reasonable choice, 

We respectfully urge the support of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for S. 2226. Much thought and consideration has gone into the prepara- 
tion of this bill by the best cotton men in the Nation. The Tennessee Agricultural 
Council wishes to express its sincere appreciation for the opportunity of present- 
ing our views. 





STATEMENT FILED BY THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


The Agricultural Council of Arkansas is a nonprofit agricultural organization 
representing a large segment of cotton producers in eastern Arkansas. It is 
also a member of American Cotton Producer Associates and supports the testi- 
mony of that organization. 

We are opposed to legislation contained in S. 2273 for reasons which are 
partially outlined as follows: 

According to our analysis, this l-year proposal is not a cotton program de- 
signed to effectuate the desirable end results which are essential to the welfare 
of cotton producers and other allied interests, which are: 

1. To retain the present volume of cotton sold on the export market and 
secure an equitable share of future expansion. 

Note.—Seventy-five percent of parity for Middling l-inch cotton is about 
31.25 cents a pound. CCC cotton sold for export after August 15, 1957, has 
averaged about 27.33 cents a pound, or about 4 cents under the proposed sup- 
port price. Under this proposed legislation all cotton sold competitively on the 
export market must first go into the loan and then be sold by the Government 
at a loss which will be the difference between the loan and world market price, 
plus administrative expense and handling charges. 

2. To materially increase domestic consumption of cotton. 

Nore.—Under proposed legislation and 75 percent support price the price of 
cotton to domestic mills would be too high to offer competition to synthetics 
and would not offer any incentive to increase domestic consumption. 

3. To protect American mills against foreign competition. 

Notre.—Under 8S. 2273 cotton would be sold by CCC to foreign mills at com- 
petitive world market price while American mills would have to buy at the 
support price or higher, thus offering no protection against cheap imports. 

4. To allow all cotton to move freely in norma! channels of trade. 

Nore._—_We feel that the sale of cotton at one competitive price for both ex- 
port and domestic consumption is a most desirable objective. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, while domestic cotton would be handled by the trade it would 
not be competitive with synthetics and most export cotton would probably have 
to go into the loan before it could be sold. 

5. To reduce to a minimum surplus cotton in the loan and the necessity for 
a Government export sales program. 

Nore.—Under proposed legislation, cotton farmers in return for a lower price 
would be allotted 20 percent more acres which, theoretically, would result in the 
same percentage of additional cotton production. However, no provision is 
made or incentive offered either foreign or domestic buyers to purchase this 
additional cotton, in which case we feel that the amount of cotton in loan stocks 
would increase instead of diminish. 

6. To give farmers continuing expanded cotton acres and greater income due 
to increased foreign and domestic sales. 

Norre.—This is a 1-year proposal with little if any incentive for increased con- 
sumption. Farmers would have to wait another year for Congress to determine 
if their acreage would be increased or decreased. 

7. To inerease the volume and income of gins, oil mills, merchants and all 
other allied interests. 

Nore.—Here again we can see nothing which offers hope to the gins, oil mills, 
and other interests whose volume has been reduced by acreage restrictions and 
provisions of the soil bank. 

This organization is most certainly in accord with research and sales pro- 
motion, but at the same time we recognize that in spite of all that has been 
done, both domestic and foreign consumption of cotton has continued to decline. 
It was not until cotton was sold for export at competitive prices that the sale 
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volume increased from 2,229,000 bales for the season beginning in 1955 to 
7,772,864 bales so far this year. We are of the opinion that what has been 
done abroad can also be accomplished at home. 

The Agricultural Council of Arkansas is supporting Senate bill S. 2226 intro- 
duced by Senators Symington, McClellan, Hennings, and Kefauver. We urge 
favorable consideration of this legislation not only because we feel it accom- 
plishes the objectives outlined, but because it represents the best solution to 
a long-range cotton program arrived at by representatives of all segments of 
the cotton industry working together over a considerable period of time. We 
also believe it is a proper function of the Government and to the best interests 
of the Nation that it invest, and substantially if necessary, in the welfare of 
agricultural people and their economy as a sound investment to assure a bounti- 
ful supply of food and fiber in times of peace as well as war. 

The following information was extracted from USDA table of March 4, 1957, 
showing estimated number and percent of total farms according to size of 1956 
allotments : 


| Totalnum- Number with) Percentage 


State ber of farms | 4.9 acres or | with 4.9 acres 
less or less 

Alabana_-__- ; 117, 726 54, 687 46.4 
Arizona : : 3, 634 167 4.6 
Arkansas - - --- Sa asee cs 61, 830 | 14, 582 | 23. 6 
California 14, 416 943 6.5 
Florida. ___- 8, 324 6, 066 | 72.9 
Georgia j 85, 203 35, 377 41.5 
Tilinois_______- 4 457 288 63.0 
Kansas - - - -- 4 2 50.0 
Kentucky 1, 078 880 81.6 
Louisiana ; 46, 626 18, 269 39. 2 
Maryland ‘ 1 0 be 
Mississippi _- -- ‘ 112, 128 53, 595 | 47.8 
Missouri - 16, 222 3,955 24.4 
Nevada E ‘ 17 PPAR. 
New Mexico.--------- 5, 617 $22 | 14.6 
North Carolina_ 87, 110 61, 508 | 70.6 
Oklahoma. Jen 45, 107 6, 839 | 15. 2 
South Carolina___- 72, 787 37, 462 51.5 
Tennessee ___- 64, 252 33, 373 51.9 
ems... .... 198, 887 20, 035 10.1 
Virginia____.__- Loknedne ‘ott , 6, 637 6, 021 90.7 


It is our understanding that under proposed legislation S. 2273 all cotton would 


aml 


be supported at 75 percent of parity. However, under legislation supported by 
American Cotton Producer Associates (S. 2226) farmers having allotments of 
4 acres or less would all be included in the domestic allotment and would, there- 
fore, receive a price support of 90 percent of parity. 

The CHatrMan. Our last witness is Mr. Schoonjans, international 
representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
for the Biddeford-Saco area. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL SCHOONJANS, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 


AFL-CIO, FOR THE BIDDEFORD-SACO AREA, BIDDEFORD-SACO, 
MAINE 


Mr. Scnoonsans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, My name is Michael 
Schoonjans, international representative of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, for the Biddeford-Saco area. 

Now, before I go into reading this statement, I drew it up in a 
hurry, and there are a couple of errors and I will want to elaborate 
as I go along; but, first of all, I want to thank you for having the 
op portunity to be present, and I want to thank all of you, Senators, 
for having been so courteous in answering in the mail the letters that 
I sent to you people from time to time and I thank you very much. 
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Mr. Chairman, honorable Senators of the committee, I appear before 
this committee in behalf of the textile workers of the Biddeford-Saco 
area, whom I am privileged to represent, in support of S. 314. The 
textile industry finds itself presently in a chaotic condition because of 
many factors; some of which are beyond their control. We have been 
told by Mr. Lester Martin, president of the Bates Manufacturing Co., 
that if the Senate bill S. 314 were adopted, that he would be able to 
continue in business. 

He also stated that he would need relief in the form of wage reduc- 
tions from the textile workers working in the York mill located in 
Saco, Maine, but he emphasized on several occasions that if the Senate 
bill S. 314 were adopted by the present session of Congress that the 
York mill employing 1,400 workers would live. It is our belief that 
Mr. Lester Martin received some relief in a decision handed down by 
Arbitrator James J. Healy on Saturday, June 15, wherein the arbi- 
trator denied his request for a 14-cent-an-hour reduction in wages and 
denied the union’s request for a 5-cent-per-hour increase. 

The reason why we believe that Mr. Martin received relief is because 
the other cotton mills located in the New England area have granted 
an increase in fringe benefits on April 15, 1957, in the following man- 
ner: Reduced the eligibility age limit for their women employees for 
the purpose of severance pay from 65 years of age to 62 years of age, 
increased hospitalization benefits from $8 to $12 per day, increased 
the special services from $80 to $120, and increased the weekly sick 
and accident benefits from $22.50 to $25 per week. 

Mr. Martin is therefore that much ahead of the cotton textile oper- 
ators and for the reasons stated above we believe that Mr. Martin has 
received the cooperation that he requested from his employees. 

However, if he could get the cooperation from the Congress of 
the United States, I am sure that the 5,000 textile workers who are 
now left in the State of Maine would be in a better and more secure 
position than they are now. I think it is the duty of all of the 
Congress to give this very serious consideration because our area 
certainly is suffering from lack of employment. 

However, he is now in the process of liquidating the York mill 
that will put 1,400 people out of work ind without any means of 
a livelihood because there is no employment o portunities in the 
Biddeford-Saco area. We also support Senate Anil S. 314 because 
there are other employers in the area who would benefit by having 
this type of legislation adopted, namely, the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co., employing 2,200 people, and the Saco-Lowell Shops, build- 
ers of textile machinery, now employing approximately 2,500 workers. 

Here I would like to say that the Saco-Lowell Shops at one time 
not too long ago produced for the United States Government .50-caliber 
machineguns and two contracts for .30-caliber machineguns, and have 
a very modern plant located in the city of Saco, and presently they 
are laying off a great number of people because of lack of confidence 
in the industry. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops, located in Biddeford and Saco, is a textile- 
machinery manufacturing firm and because of lack of confidence in 
the entire textile industry they are presently laying off many of 
their highly skilled workers. It is our firm belief that unless the 
cotton-textile industry in the United States is given some security 
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by action of the Congress of the United States, it would be in a posi- 
tion to order new textile machinery and that would give employ- 
ment to the unemployed machinery workers in the Biddeford-Saco 
area. The Saco-Lowell Shops is the leading manufacturer of cotton- 
textile machinery in the United States and depend upon orders from 
the cotton manufacturers. 

In the city of Biddeford, the population last year dropped from 
19,365 souls to less than 18,103, a drop of 1,262—the percentage of 
unemployed in the area has reached the figure of over 12 percent— 
not a very bright prospect. We, as an organization, have pleaded 
with the administration for some action on the cotton-textile situation 
but have received no encouragement whatsoever. On the other hand, 
we have been rather discouraged by the answer from representatives 
of the Federal Government, and I have copies of communications to 
and from the various Government agencies. 

It is well perhaps if we want to continue to live in a peaceful world 
that we help less fortunate people in foreign countries, but we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that many, yes, a great many, unemployed textile 
workers should be given some sort of opportunity for employment. 
These workers are not asking for relief, aay are merely asking for an 
opportunity for gainful employment. Many of these workers are 
leaving the area and seeking employment in other sections of our 
country, but there are a great many who, because of their age, cannot 
pull up their roots and seek employment elsewhere because a great 
many of them are over the age limit that. new employers won’t hire. 
The majority of these people have done nothing else in their life but 
work in textile plants and the average age in this particular cotton 
plant, the York Mill, is 40. 

There are a great number of people that are in the age of 50 that 
have done nothing but work in textile plants and, in fact, who have 
never worked anywhere else but York, and they are thrown out into 
the street without any chance for employment whatsoever. There 
is not any employment in the area. 

Their average straight-time hourly earnings is $1.389 per hour as 
against a State of Maine straight-time earnings of $1.598 and a 
national straight-time hourly earning of $2.05. Yet they are willing 
to continue to work for the pitiful wage even under the present high 
cost of living which has now reached an alltime high of—and this is 
an error, it should be—an alltime high of 119.7. And I understand 
that when the new report will come out that-it is going to be again 
higher than it is now. 

hese workers are too young to die and not old enough to receive 
social security. 

The passage of S. 314 may be too late now for the York Mill workers, 
but it may save the jobs of many other textile workers and workers 
who depend on the earnings of these workers. 

The CuHamman. Any questions? 

Senator Arken. You have mentioned that there were discouraging 
communications from Federal agencies. Do you want to submit 
those for the use of the committee ? 

Mr. ScHoonsgans. I would like to submit, first of all, a letter to 
the President if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Did you receive an answer? 
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Mr. ScHoonsans, I received an answer from the Department of 
Labor, which I will submit. Here is the letter. 

The Cuairman. Without objection—do you want to put those in? 

Mr. Scuoonsans. I have no objection to putting them in the record. 

The CuairMANn. Without objection, the letter to the President dated 
April 3, 1957, together with the answer to that letter by Stuart Roth- 
man, Solicitor of Labor, be placed in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE, April 3, 1957. 
DwientTt D. EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: .We read, by the newspapers, that the Government of 
the United States of America is constantly sending millions of American dollars 
to aid the economic conditions of foreign countries who need our help. Just 
recently, we understand that the United States of America is going to send 
more millions of American dollars to Poland (a satellite of Soviet Russia) to 
help that country become economically stable. 

While the sending of millions of American dollars, paid for by taxes of 
American citizens, is perhaps necessary for the promotion of world peace, we, 
the undersigned, members of Local 403 Executive Board of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, believe that the underpaid American textile workers should 
be given some consideration. 

Here, in the Biddeford-Saco area, textile workers were recently asked to take 
a reduction in hourly. wage of 8% cents per hour in the York division of the 
Bates Manufacturing Co.. The average wage of these textile workers is $1.40 
per hour and the minimum pay is $1.165 per hour; a rather pitiful wage when 
you consider that the Maine industrial average is $1.61 per hour and that the 
national industrial average is $2.05 per, hour: 

The wage cut request by the Bates Go. was rejected at a local union meeting 
held March 31, 1957, attended by well over 800 members out of a possible 1,100 
eligible. When the results of this meeting were made known to the company, 
the president of the Bates Manufacturing Co. immediately publicly stated that 
the York mills, employing over 1,200 ;workers would terminate operations. 
This action will deprive the already underpaid workers of a livelihood and the 
entire community will suffer. This company in a depressed year in the textile 
industry still reported a profit for 1956 of $925,653. 

Mr. President, you have recently urged both labor and management, to. hold 
the line in regard to wage increase demands and have also urged industry to 
hold the line on prices. We, in the Biddeford-Saco area, have held the line 
for too long a time in regard to wage increase requests but we realize it was 
necessary to keep the Bates Co. competitive. We cannot say the same. thing 
for the people responsible for the increase in the cost of living as you well know 
that this cost of living has and is constantly increasing. 

Many of these displaced workers are veterans of military service who fought 
to keep the world safe for democracy and many are parents of boys who. made 
the supreme sacrifice under your command in World War II. 

It is these people who are in their late years that will be hardest hit because 
a worker over 40 years of age finds it pretty difficult to get employment. 

In the Biddeford-Saco area, job opportunities have been declining at least 
since 1948 and liquidation of jobs is constantly occurring. It is safe to say 
that since 1948, 3,000 jobs have been liquidated and now another major blow 
of 1,200 more jobs being eliminated. 

We appeal to you, Mr. President, in seeking a solution to the ills of the 
textile industry as a whole and to the distressed conditions of the Biddeford- 
Saco area in particular. We are not asking for a handout, we are merely 
hoping that you will use your good office to protect the welfare and the security 
of American citizens who believe in the principles of democracy and who are 
merely asking that they be given an opportunity for employment in this the 
greatest Nation and the greatest democracy in the world. 

We have, in the past, cooperated with the Bates Manufacturing Co. by in- 
creasing our workloads'on a voluntary basis helping this company stay in com- 
petition but apparently our cooperation in cutting labor costs does not mean 
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anything to the present management of the company. We are willing to con- 
tinue our voluntary cooperation with any management that may operate this 
plant. 

We appeal to you to save our jobs. Certainly, if millions.of our American 
dollars can be sent to foreign countries to help these countries to become eco- 
nomically stable, a few American dollars certainly could be spared to help the 
economy of American citizens and distressed American communities. 

We sincerely hope and pray that the Federal Government of which you are 
President will see fit to help the distressed conditions in the Biddeford-Saco 
area. 


Yours very respectfully and sincerely, 


The Executive Board Members of Local 403, TWUA (York Division 
Employees of the Bates Manufacturing Co.) ; Michael Schoonjans, 
Area Director; George Bouchard, President; Gerard Charette, 
Vice President; Jeannette Bolduc, Recording Secretary ; Camille 
Nadeau, Treasurer ; George Roy, Warden; Adelard Brulotte, Fred- 
erick Bell, Phillipe Jalbert, Dorilda Palardis, Albert Cote, Antonio 
Marchand, Omer Belanger, Executive Board. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLIcrTor, 


Washington, April 12, 1957. 
Mr. MicHaEt ScHOONJAS, 


Director, Textile Workers Union of America, 
Biddeford, Maine. 


DearR Mr. ScHoonsans: President Eisenhower has asked that I reply to the 
recent letter from you and the other executive board members of Local 403, 
Textile Workers Union of America, concerning employment in the textile indus- 
try in Biddeford, Maine. 

Your comment respecting the relationship of foreign aid to world peace is an 
accurate analysis of the underlying purpose of measures to aid the economy of 
other free nations. As the President said, “Thereby we shall move a long way 
toward a peaceful world.” 

With respect to domestic problems, you may be sure that the President is 
aware of the Biddeford situation and that it is a matter of deep concern. 
Studies show that the conditions in the textile industry in this country reflect 
the depressed conditions generally prevailing in the world textile market. It 
is evident also that factors extrinsic to the industry, such as the increasing pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers, have aggravated the declining economy. Consistent 
with existing laws and in keeping with the basic framework of our Government, 
firms are free to cease business operations. The administration believes, how- 
ever, that aid should be given by the Federal Government to local communities 
with substantial unemployment to assist them in the development of programs 
to create new job opportunities. 

Legislation to authorize assistance along these lines haS been recommended 
by the President and is now pending in the Congress. One of the primary pur- 
poses of this legislation is to assist in attracting new industries to depressed 
areas to stimulate the local economy. I am enclosing a copy of the adminis- 
tration bill on this subject, S. 1433, for your information. I believe it has been 
apparent for some time that Biddeford has an urgent need to diversify its indus- 
try and thus broaden its economic base. This result would be possible under 
S. 1433. 

It is hoped that early and favorable action may be taken by the Congress on 
this measure which is presently being considered in public hearings by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

Your letter, which serves to emphasize further the need for area assistance 
legislation, is very much appreciated. It is hoped that your economic prospects 
will soon be more favorable. 

Very truly yours, 


Stuart RoTHMAN, 
Solicitor of Labor. 
Senator Arxen. Also, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that Sena- 
tor Smith be permitted to make any statement or ask any questions 
she so desires. I don’t know whether she wants to do it. 
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The Cuarman. I thought that was understood. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you very much. I want, to thank both you 
and the distinguished Senator from Vermont for continuing these 
hearings all day. . 

I etanetencd my earlier statement was included in the hearing this 
morning. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. I think that you and the committee are highly 
qualified to ask the questions and I will leave the case to you, because 
you know a lot more of the situation except the situation in Maine 
relating to Bates and cotton textiles. But I appreciate having Mr. 
Schoonjans appear because he represents the people working in those 
mills and he knows best what the situation is as far as the workers are 
concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I have been hearing generally from textile 
producers in other parts of the country and they are all in pretty bad 
shape but particularly is this true in the Northeast. 

Mr. ScHOONJANS. We are in real bad shape. 


The Cuarrman. Yes, I know you are worse off than any other 
section. 


Senator Smiru. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 


Mr. Scuoongans. I have already submitted a memorial by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Maine and I would also like to submit a pub- 
lication by Bates. 


The Cuatrman. Well, the publication will be filed. We could not 


put it in the record but it will be filed for reference. The memorial 
will be inserted at this point. 


JoInt RESOLUTION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND TO THE HOoN- 
ORABLE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


Joint resolution memorializing the President and the Congress to correct gov- 


ernmental policies which create unreasonable competitive disadvantages for 
the cotton textile industry 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Maine, in the 98th legislative session assembled, most respectfully present 
and petition the President and the Congress as follows: 

Whereas the Bates Manufacturing Co. has announced the closing of two of its 
Maine plants creating unemployment for thousands of Maine textile workers; 
and 

Whereas continued unfair foreign competition threatens the existence of the 
textile industry in Maine and other parts of the Nation; and 

Whereas this threat is immediate, burdensome, and demoralizing to workers, 
their families, and their neighbors ; and 

Whereas these thousands of American citizens are confronted with unemploy- 
ment, family displacement, and economic insecurity in a period of high record 
spending, high cost of living, and general prosperity ; and 

Whereas Federal policies have contributed to the crisis in the textile in- 
dustry ; and 

Whereas only the President and the Congress of the United States have the 
power to mobilize the resources of the Federal Government to alleviate this 
problem: Now, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Maine State Legislature, do urgently request the President of the United 
States, Dwight David Eisenhower, to use the powers of his office and of the sev- 
eral departments of the Government of the United States to effect immediate ac- 
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tion to remedy the present situation in the textile industry and to establish a long- 
range program to provide for a healthy recovery and growth of the textile in- 
dustry ; and be it further 

Resolved, That S. 314, to assist the United States cotton textile industry in 
regaining its equitable share of the world market, and other measures designed 
to resolve the immediate emergency confronting the cotton textile industry 
and to promote its long-range prosperity, be acted upon forthwith by the Con- 
gress ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial duly authenticated by the secretary 
of state be immediately transmitted by the secretary of state to the President 
and to the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress, the membership of 
said senate and house of representatives from this State, and to the presiding 
officer of each of the legislatures in the New England States. (SP 527). 


Mr. Scuoonsans. That is all there is, I guess. Thank you very 
much. 


The Cuarrman. Glad to have you. 
Are there any other questions ? 
(No response. ) 


The CuatrMan. Does anybody else desire to be heard ? 
(No response. ) 


If not, the committee will stand in recess until further orders of 
the chairman. 


(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows :) 


Mempuis, TENN., June 25, 1957. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


During hearing before House Agriculture Committee on legislation proposed by 
American Cotton Producer Associates, the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation has been quoted as supporting the objectives of the American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Associates. For the record, the position of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association was determined at its convention assembled in Washington, 
May 20, 1957, by the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That this association is firmly convinced that the policy of price 
Support and acreage control is causing serious injury to all branches of the 
cotton industry and to the economic life of communities throughout the Cotton 
Belt and that we are greatly encouraged by and heartily commend the recent 
action of producer leaders who are seeking to develop a realistic program that 
would make cotton competitive in both domestic and foreign markets.” 


THE NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES REKERDRES, PARTNER; HALE & REKERDRES, DALLAS, 
TEx. 


My name is Charles Rekerdres. I am a partner in the firm of Hale & Reker- 
dres, Cotton Exchange, Dallas, Tex. While I believe myself qualified to talk 
on the subject of legislation affecting cotton, I should like to mention that I am 
in the general insurance business. By virtue of that fact, you may consider my 
presentation to be unbiased and without ulterior motive. 

The purpose for which this meeting has been called is a pressing one. I know 
that you gentlemen share my concern. Any legislative change will surely be 
opposed by some, but we are not here in the interests of any particular segment 
of the cotton industry. Our objectives are in the best interests of our country 
first, and the cotton trade second. 

There are perhaps two ways to approach the subject at hand—a detailed formu- 
lation of a workable program, or a presentation of general objectives. You 
gentlemen are the legislators on whose shoulders rest the destiny of our heirs, 
and the economy which they will inherit, and certainly you are better versed in 
the art of legislative formulation. Consequently, I shall direct my remarks to 
the general problem. 
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The privilege of being the richest, most powerful Nation in the world is re- 
flected in our cotton problem. We cannot either raise the world standard of liv- 
ing to that of the United States or lower the price and economic structure of the 
United States to that of the many less fortunate countries of the world. Thus, 
in cotton, we must either become isolationists or work out new legislation. 

We know that the present farm program as it affects cotton is unworkable. 
Its evils have been recited many times, and it has forced us into the present 
uneconomic and costly surplus disposal program. Yet if something is not done, 
and done in this session of Congress, the same problem will reoccur. The domes- 
tic price of cotton is not now competitive with either foreign cotton production 
or synthetics ; nevertheless, parity and support levels continue to trend upward. 
Its basic economic principle that high prices result from scarcity, but not so in 
cotton. Indicated caryover next season will demand greatly increased acreage 
allotments. If we wait for the next session of Congress, it will be too late to 
affect the 1958 crop, and by 1959 we will again have an enormous amount of high- 
priced surpluses. But the United States taxpayer, the enlightened voter, will 
strenuously oppose another surplus-disposal program. 

In view of our economic status and the cotton problem, I urge the adoption of 
some form of compensatory program. Certainly there are powerful forces who 
oppose this idea such as foreign producers or those interested in synthetic ex- 
pansion, but why some farmer groups are opposed is beyond me. The only clear 
objection I have heard is that the present program hides the costs of agricultural 
diseconomy, whereas a direct grower payment is easily detected. To me it 
sounds like calling the taxpayer a dope not to be curious about the ever-growing 
COC debt, now about $4% billion. 

The United States economy needs a strong farmer, and it is his right to get 
a direct cash payment; it is his right as much as shipbuilders’ subsidy, oil deple- 
tion, tax concessions to insurance and cooperatives, or the business world which 
uses Our inexpensive postal system. A one-price system, call it compensatory 
payment, direct cash payment, or what have you, works to everyone’s benefit; it 
puts the domestic spinner on a competitive basis with synthetics and foreign 
fabric imports. It lowers consumer cost of goods; it permits competitive raw 
and finished cotton products, exports; and it keeps the farmer economically 
whole. It must, however, be understood that the one-price level has to be real- 
istically competitive, both at home and abroad. 

If there is not new legislation, and if the public will oppose another surplus 
disposal program, there is still another alternative. Straight acreage controls 
(or soil bank) can eventually drive United States production down to domestic 
needs. Judging from the rate of synthetic expansion, this could eventually 
mean a cotton crop of four or five million bales. 

The brochure attached to each copy of this statement was devised many months 
ago. I do not claim it to be a solution in itself, but have only hoped it would 
serve to stimulate thinking toward a one-price cotton program. 

A complex and functional cotton merchandising system is slowly disintegrating, 
its very life in your hands. As previously mentioned, I have no ulterior motive. 
At personal sacrifice I have come before you in an effort to save our cotton 
economy. Please accept my humble thanks for the privilege of presenting my 
views. 


COTTON 
THE PROBLEM 


1. Lost export markets to increased foreign acreage. 
2. Lost per capita domestic consumption to synthetics (urge read pp. 30, 31, 
Cotton Situation, Department of Agriculture 1957 Outlook Issue). 


A. Past reference 


Government loan programs have subsidized uneconomic production, cotton 
grown for the loan. The high support level has held cotton prices abnormally 
high, thus holding an umbrella over foreign production and phenomenal domestic 
synthetic expansion. The result: Rest of the world’s cotton freely sold, while 
United States cotton built up burdensome surpluses. 


B. Present reference 


1. Surplus disposal for exports: Is reducing surpluses, but destroying normal 
marketing procedures; is severely criticized for the uneconomic practice of 
Government taking in loan cotton at one price and selling to exporters at lower 
price. Cost of only this operation from January 1, 1956, to December 31, 1956, 
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estimated in excess of $575 million taxpayers money lost. And with all this 
expense the umbrella is still over the domestic synthetic producer. 

2. The soil bank: Second part of the present program. Another diseconomy 
which will destroy the very heart of the cotton industry. The soil bank is a 
payment not to work. By idling farmers, cotton communities in cotton States 
will suffer tremendous economic hardships as gins, railroads, country merchants, 
cotton bankers, fertilizer and equipment sales, pickers, etc., are inactive. The 
soil bank for cotton cost in excess of $25 million in 1956 and is expected to 
exceed $185 million in 1957—in other words, about $210 millions of taxpayers 
money paid for nothing. 

The hope of the soil bank is to hold down production as surpluses are depleted. 
It will not, because intense cultivation of the remaining acres will produce to 
compensate. The soil bank does not attack the problem—the problem is price— 
cotton will sell and surpluses will be reduced when priced competitively, and 
this is best illustrated by recent world consumption figures since world prices 
reduced. 

2. Operation: As acreage restrictions will remain in effect until surpluses are 
reduced there will be a price-acreage ratio. As free prices rise, acreage can be 
increased. Surpluses to sell in competition with crop. Payments can be made 
directly at the gin on a per-pound basis. 

The compensatory payment should be the difference between the average price 
all cotton sold in free markets during the preceding season and 90 percent of 
the modernized parity formula. 

8. Implementation: Present markets are not free markets—obviously, there- 
fore, it is not possible to find an average price of all cotton sold in free markets 
during the preceding season. Consequently, an arbitrary compensatory pay- 
ment must be set for the first year. I suggest 5 cents per pound, which on a 
13-million-bale crop would cost only $325 million (as compared to exorbitant 
existing costs of loan program, surplus disposal, soil bank and fabric subsidy). 

4, As noted $325 millions in first year, less in subsequent years. 

5. Example: Supposing the 1957 crop made a national average free price of 
28.50 and new parity formula at 36, then 90 percent would be 32.40, and the 
1958 compensatory payment would be 3.9 cents per pound. 

6. Advantages: Simplicity, and eliminates tremendous redtape, takes the 
Government out of the cotton business and returns it to the people, from the 
country buyer to the spinner. 

Makes the United States cotton farmer a freeman. 

Allows cotton to sell at free (world) prices and so the value of cotton 
is able to rise naturally along with inflationary trends. 

United States cotton will be competitive in the world and with synthetics— 
and so United States consumption can keep pace with population to 11 or 
12 million bales per annum. 

Surpluses will be reduced naturally, on competitive bids for both domestic 
and export use, so there are no more surplus problems. 

7. Not one single segment of the cotton trade will fail to benefit by the com- 
pensatory payment plan. However, it is said that some grower groups are afraid 
of the program because it requires begging Congress for funds each year. This 
objection can be doubted when it is remembered the CCC last July went to 
Congress for $214 billions, increasing their debt to $14% billions. 


C. Summary 


Present legislation, however well intended, spells the inevitable doom of the 
cotton business. The sliding scale support formula and the modernized parity 
formula will in 1 or 2 years have United States cotton prices back above 40 
cents per pound, and the vicious cycle of Government marketing is begun 
again—to the joy of foreign growers and United States synthetic manufacturers. 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


The destruction resulting from our present program has already been noted, 
but there are other measures under consideration. 


A. Cash export subsidy 


A payment to exporter so that in domestic markets the United States spinner 
and exporter compete on equal terms. 
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1. Advantage: Eliminates diseconomy of crop being taken by Government in 
loan and sold by Government at lower price for export. 

2. Disadvantage: Does not correct basic fault of artificial price, continues to 
encourage synthetic expansion (which increased to 10 pounds per capita 
United States use between the 1920’s and the 1953-56 period and is still ex- 
panding). It is costly. 


B. Domestic allotment 


Pays a cash subsidy on domestic portion of growers production and allows 
unlimited production of unsupported portion. 

1. Advantage: Eliminates the soil bank, and acreage restrictions so relieving 
the farmer of Government controls. 

2. Disadvantage: Unrestricted acreage without supports could drive prices 
down to bankruptcy levels. 

In this version there is sentiment for a domestic allotment program in com- 
bination with acreage controls. But why then is it necessary to “make work”? 
What is the difference between paying a 300-bale grower 5 cents per pound on 
300 bales, or 7% cents per pound on the 200 bales of his domestic portion. 

C. The compensatory payment program 

In endless writings on this subject I have tried to present a workable imple- 
mentation to the compensatory idea. 

1. Objective: 

A 2- or 3-year trial for cotton. 

Elimination of soil bank. 

Elimination of loan. 

Continuation of acreage controls until surpluses are reduced. 

In this great country the farmer has been and still is the backbone of our 
economy. No taxpayer will object to an economically sound appropriation which 
compensates him for paying the costs of a protected economy, while selling 
his product in an unprotected, free, world market. Railroads, shipbuilders, 
industry, airlines, etc., have all been and some still are subsidized. The farmer 
asks only that he be given a sound direct compensatory payment, rather than 
the uneconomic hidden subsidy of loan, surplus disposal, and soil-bank costs. I 
think the compensatory plan achieves this objective. 

No time should be lost in protecting our farmers and the cotton economy. 
It is urged that such legislation be considered for the 1958 season and that the 
soil bank be eliminated for cotton. 

Respeetfully submitted. 

CHARLES REKERDRES. 


Sinton, Tex., June 12, 1957. 
Hon. Lynpon JOHNSON, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR JOHNSON: The farmers of San Patricio County recognize the fact. 
that governmental legislation directly affects their present and future operations 
as cotton producers. We are also aware and appreciate the sincere efforts which 
our lawmakers devote toward solving these problems. We feel that as farmers, 
we have an obligation to inform our Representatives and Senators in order that 
our thinking might be considered, preliminary to legislation being inacted. 

Therefore, farmers, representing every community of San Patricio County, 
have held series of meetings at which time proposed legislation, information 
which is expected to be proposed, and other information relative to the cotton 
situation has been studied and discussed. This was done for the purpose of 
formulating our views so that we might offer our thinking as to a practical solu- 
tion to our cotton problem. We feel that our composite thinking offers a pro- 
gram in which a cotton producer can survive, a plan which would be fair to 
other phases of cotton industry, and a way which would result in our Nation 
restoring and preserving an agricultural economy which needs rebuilding to a 
stronger and sounder position. 

We have given particular attention to the cotton plan proposed by the American 
Cotton Producers Association, but with certain definite changes. We feel that if 
the changes we recommend were incorporated into the plan proposed by the 
American Cotton Producers Association and enacted into cotton legislation, 
that it would result in a good cotton program. 
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The recommendations which we offer for your attention and consideration in 
formulating a cotton program are attached to this letter. 
, We shall appreciate your interest in considering our views and will be anxious 
to learn.of your reaction to our suggestions. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Wooprow Hart, 
President, San Patricio County Farm Bureau. 


‘1. Continuation of present export sales program at competitive prices, and 
extennion of Public Law 480, until such time as surplus is reduced to a normal 
supply. 

2. Increased acreage when USDA determines that the visible supply does not 
exceed our necessary carryover. 

8. Individual dual farm allotment formula as follows: 

(a) Total farm allotment to be allocated in acres. 

(6) Domestic allotments share of total allotment to be allocated in 
pounds. 

(c) Domestic allotments certificates shall be nontransferable and may 
be carried forward for not more than 3 years. 

(d@) Domestic allotments shall be distributed without special consider- 
ation being given to any farm, regardless of size. (The intent of subsection 
d is to guarantee to each farm an equitable distribution of the domestic 
allotment rather than a larger percentage to small farms.) 

4. One price at competitive level to domestie and foreien cotton mills. 

5. A loan program at a price level, 95 percent of the world competitive price, in 

order to provide orderly marketing and give stability to the price structure. 
_ 6. Equalization payments to the farmer on his domestic allotment with such 
payment to represent the difference between the local area market prices, as 
established by the USDA for that area, and a support level of 100 percent of 
parity. If loan price is greater than local market price then the equalization 
payments shall represent the difference between loan price and a support level 
of 100 percent of parity. No limitations on payments. 

7. Three million acres in acreage reserve. This total shall be reduced in direct 
proportion to any future increase in allotments as directed by USDA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 25, 1957. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Since we are not represented before your committee today, we respectfully 
request that this telegram represent the principal points of our views on long- 
term cotton legislation. 

We feel that the economic health of a substaritial portion of the United States 
depends~ on continued ‘cotton support: loans: which prevent violent seasonal 
market fluctuations and provide a small measure of the protection extended to 
industry and labor through protective tariffs and minimum wage laws. 

We believe loans at 90 percent of parity, along with an export subsidy through 
merchants, were proven workable and not too expensive in the late 1940’s and 
we would remind you that the cost-price squeeze on the farmer is tighter today 
than at that time. We feel that allotments based on bales rather than on 
acres would be equitable and help cushion the economic shock being experienced 
by the small farmer. A shift to that allotment pattern would solve surplus 
problems even in these days of agrotechnical explosions. 

We are convinced that abandonment of controls and price supports would 
bring chaos to cotton and cause untold hardship. We believe it is fundamental 
that the welfare of millions of southern farmers is paramount to cotton’s com- 
petitive position as a commodity. We hold that ultimately we can expect to 
export only that amount of cotton for which we are willing to take other goods 
in exchange. 


H. VANDIVER, 
General Manager, Mid-South Cotton Growers Association. 











